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MIGUEL DE CERVANTES Y¥ SAAVEDRA. 


SPAIN IN THE YOUTH OF CERVANTES. 


“THE Life and Adventures of Don 
Quixote” was found among our 
Irish hedge-school manuals in the 
beginning of the present century, but 
was by no means such a favourite 
with the youngsters as the “ Nine 
Worthies,” the “Trojan Wars,” 
“ Monteleon the Knight of the Oracle,” 
or “ Don Belianis.” The reverse was 
the case with the cottage elders when 
o- could induce the children to 
read aloud for them on winter even- 
ings. Daring adventures happily 
terminated formed the favourite 
topic of the young folk who did not 
trouble themselves about trifling in- 
consistencies or infringements of 
probability. The parents had ex- 
perienced the woful illusiveness of 
youthful hopes, they had witnessed 
the fading away of many a bright 
rainbow and charming cloud-land- 
scape. So they saw much more like- 
lihood in the cudgellings and blanket 
tossings inflicted on knight and 
squire, than in the mysteries of en- 
chanted castles and the wholesale 
massacre of giants in the ordinary 
books of chivalry. Valued as the 
deathless work is by ourselves, we 
have never urged its perusal on any 
of our young friends. The political 
and social state of Spain under Philip 
IL, the character and taste of the 
people both nobles and peasants, and 
particularly the state of literature at 
that day, must be familiar to the 
VOL, LXVIIL—NO,. CCCCIV. 


reader who wishes to enjoy in per- 
fection the wisdom, and mistakes, and 
misfortunes, and innate worth of the 
brave “ knight of the sorrowful 
countenance.’ 

Notwithstanding the value of the 
precious metals extracted from the 
American mines, the Spanish exche- 
quer had not been in a satisfactory 
condition for a long time. War had 
scourged the kingdom since the con- 

uest by the Moors. Ferdinand and 
featatia had indeed dislodged them 
and their unlucky King Boabdil from 
their little paradise in Granada and 
Andalugia about a century before the 
poor Don made his first sally, but it 
was at a dread sacrifice of money and 
men’s lives. Charles V. was en- 
gaged in ruinous wars during the 

eater part of his reign, and ak 
iL. his successor (unwillingly indeed) 
was put to trouble and expense while 
uniting with other Christian powers 
to prevent the ferocious Sultan from 
bringing all Europe underthe Mussul- 
man yoke. The victory of Lepanto 
gp by his half-brother, Don 

ohn, somewhat crippled the Sublime 
Porte and the terrible Renegade 
Uchali, but did not prevent the 
Algerine and other African pirates 
from doing infinite mischief to all 
the Christian states bordering the 
Mediterranean. Ceaselessly they in- 
tercepted their merchant vessels, 
made booty of the freight, and slaves 
of the crew, and obliged all in the 
rank of merchants or gentlemen to 
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find heavy ransoms. Now what 
should have prevented Spain and 
France and the Italian kingdoms 
from collecting a large fleet and army 
at any one time, and battering down 
the strongholds of these ruthless 
plunderers, and effectually putting it 
out of their power to annoy their 
Christian neighbours? Philip was 
often urged to co-operate in such a 
good work, but he preferred to ex- 

end time, and money, and his sub- 
jects’ blood and property, to induce 
such of John Calvin’s children as 
vegetated in the Low Countries to be 
good boys and go to mass, 

An extract from the work men- 
tioned below* in reference to the 
state of Spain towards the latter 
years of P = IL., is well worth 
transcribing. The author is speaking 
of Cervantes in prison, some time 
between 1598 and 1603. 


“He distinctly perceived through the 
splendor and apparent unity of the Spanish 
Monarchy, a muttering and stormy con- 
fusion, a thousand strange and opposed 
groupings ;—politicians who in fact were 
mere favourites, austere gentlemen mixed 
with galant writers,—grave inquisitors con- 
demning errant Bohemians, applying a 
barbarous law to barbarous hordes, and 
cauterising but not curing wounds. 
Through this assemblage of contrasts he 
could see a wide separation between the 
social classes, Two distinct groups existed, 
not united by any common idea or sym- 
pathy—the extra-social world of Gitanos 
(Gipsies), rogues, and mystics, whose lives 
were independent, and that of the alcaids, 
corregidors, and inquisitors. 

“Between these two camps hovered a 
mixed population so frequently treated of 
in Spanish letters,—the alguazil, the sa- 
cristan, the deserter, the refugee, a hybrid 
people attached to the law or the Church, 
but affiliated to the Aampa (illegal bond of 
union) by character, by nature, by origin, 
or by interest. 

“Tn a country where poverty was every 
day increasing, necessity threw thousands 
every day on a career of adventure. It 
depopulated Spain in exiling to the Indies 
her best soldiers. It flung away innumer- 
able renegades to the coast of Africa. It 
decimated that nobility erewhile so valiant, 
so full of pride and patriotism. Impover- 
ished gentlemen soon formed a large class 
of honourable paupers. They endured with 
a stoicism purely Spanish, the exigencies 
of honour and poverty along with the necés- 
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sity of living and dying useless to their 
country.” 


Let pity be awarded to the poor 
gentleman who took his promenade 
toothpick in hand, to impress on his 
world that he had dined. Cervantes 
had no need to go beyond his family 
recollections for materials for this 
sketch. 


“Behold the hidalgo coming out of his 
house with unquiet eye. His suspicious 
humour inclines him to believe that every 
one knows his shoes are pieced, that perspi- 
ration has left marks on his hat, that his 
cloak is threadbare, and that his stomach 
isempty. He has taken a draught of 
water within closed doors, and just come 
forth displaying his hypocritical tooth- 
pick,—dolorous and deceptive exhibition 
which has grown into a fashion.” 


Political principles and social in- 
stitutions prevalent during the long 
wars between the Christians and the 
Moors were still in vigour at the end 
of the sixteenth century, when the 
circumstances of the country had 
undergone a thorough change. 

“During the centuries when Spain 
was struggling against the Arabs, the 
chief condition of the nationality was 
the purity of blood and the Christian 
faith. The Old Christian (Christiano 
Viejo), the irreproachable Castilian 
alone, could be intrusted with the 
defence of the soil or the government 
of the country. And now when the 
enemy was expelled the usage re- 
mained. The alcaid (magistrate) 
did not know the law, perhaps he 
could not read, but ‘he ad.” as he 
said, ‘four inches of the fat of an 
Old Christian on his ribs, and that 
was sufficient.’ ” 

“T know nothing,” said Sancho, 
“not even the A B OC, but I have 
my prayers by heart, and that is 
enough for a governor.” Then when 
the Don had finished giving him some 
excellent advice, he answered,— 


“ All that is good, sound, and profitable, 
but of no use to me; for I can no more re- 
member it than I can last year’s clouds. Put 
it down in writing. You say I can 
neither read nor write, but I shall give it 
to my confessor, who will cram me when 
there is need.” 


In the interlude of the “ Election 


* “ Michel de Cervantes, sa Vie, son Temps, son CEuvre Politique et Littéraire.” Par 


Emile Chasles, Paris: Didier et C'. 
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of the Alcaids of Daganzo, Cervantes 
specifies the personal gifts sufficient 
to qualify for the post. An elector 
proposing Juan Verrouil, thus dwells 
on his good qualities. 


“At all events Juan Verrouil possesses 
the most delicate discernment. The other 
day taking a cup of wine with me, he ob- 
served that it smacked of wood, of leather, 
and of iron. Well when we got to the 
bottom of the pitcher what did we discover 
but a key fastened by a strap of leather to 
a piece of wood. 

“ Secretary.—Wonderful ability, rare 
genius! Such a man might rule Alanis, 
Cazalla, ay even Esquivias.” 


Francis de Humillos is considered 
fit for the magistracy because of his 
neatness in soling a shoe. Michael 
Jarret is voted worthy as he shoots 
an arrow like any eagle. Peter the 


Frog knows every word of the ballad 
of the “ Dog of Alva” without missing 
one, but Humillos stands the examina- 
tion with rather more credit than the 
rest ; he knows the four prayers, and 
says them four or five times per week. 

aoe, the social scale we find 

i 


a corresponding aptitude for the dis- 
charge of higher functions. The 
brigands have een so troublesome 
that the King is obliged to have re- 
course to the Pope to restrain them 
from evil doing. He excommunicates 
them, but on the Sunday when the 
letters of excommunication are read 
in the different churches, the rogues 
take care not to attend, and continue 
robbing and stealing with calm con- 
sciences. Crowds of disabled and 
disbanded soldiers, returning from 
the wars, endeavour to provide for 
their old age by provident matches. 
Ignorant and Sapna alcaids 
with a penchant for selling justice, 
abound and a fond leaning towards 
backshish distinguishes the alguazils. 

The number of wandering gipsies 
and brigands and thieves of all de- 
scription was out of all rational pro- 
portion with the honest and respect- 
able population. These were united 
under the hampa, and it was a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to obtain 
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information against any delinquent 
from a brother of the order. 

Little is said about the mercantile 
or manufacturing classes in books 
connected with the time of Cer- 
vantes. Enough is told of the — 
and luxury, and generally perve 
tastes of the great, and hints are 
given of the kind and considerate 
demeanour of the nobility residing on 
their estates to their dependents. 


DON QUIXOTE’S PREDECESSORS, 


Spain is not the only country which 
for a time has set an extravagant 
estimate on some books or class of 
books. Even in our own days and 
in those of the last generation have 
not literary furors prevailed for pic- 
turesque banditti, and feudal castles, 
and caverns, and awful noises in vast 
and dimly lighted bedchambers, for 
poetry beckoning its victims to de- 
spair and suicide, for novels stamped 
with the silver fork of high life, and 
lastly for those which enlarge on the 
physiology of forbidden fruit? M. 
Chasles will pleasantly explain the 
literary penchants of the peninsula 
two hundred and sixty odd years 
since. 


“We have seen the France of the seven- 
teenth century enthusiastic for the Astrea 
and the Clelia,* and the England of the 
eighteenth, assume shield and spear for 
Clarissa Harlowe,t but in 1598 and in 
Spain, the extraordinary popularity of the 
Amadises resembled a brain fever at which 
no one dared laugh. One day a certain 
nobleman coming home found his wife in 
tears. ‘ What is the matter? What bad 
news have you heard?’ ‘My dear, Am- 
adis is dead.’ They could not suffer the 
writers to put their heroes to death. The 
Infant Don Alonzo personally interceded 
with the author of the Portuguese Amadis 
to rewrite the chapter in which the Signora 
Briolana was sacrificed. These creatures 
of the imagination assumed a personal 
reality among the people of that era in the 
mind of everyone. Everyone was con- 
vinced that Arthur of Britain would one 
day return among men. Julian of Castile 
who wroté in 1587, affirmed (could we be- 
lieve him?) that when Philip II. espoused 


* For information concerning these slow romances and their contemporaries, and the 
great Honoré d’Urfy see Untversiry MaGazine for February 1844. 
+ A school of simple and warm-hearted working-class folk nightly assembled at a forge 


in Windsor to hear the perilous trials of Pamela read out to them. 


They watched with 


unflagging interest her progress through her ticklish trials, and showed their joy in her 
final triumph by running in a body to the church and ringing the bells. ’ 
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Mary of England, he was obliged to reserve 
the claims of King Arthur, and engage to 
yield him the throne when he returned. 
Chivalric fictions became an article of faith. 
A certain gentleman, Simon de Silveyra, 
swore one day on the Holy Gospel, that he 
held the history of Amadis de Gaul* for 
true and certain.” 


Such were a few characteristics of 
ere life when Cervantes thought 
of writing his Don Quixote. In his 
numerous works he had it in purpose 
to improve the state of things in his 
native country, and to correct this or 
that abuse, but he obtained no strik- 
ing success till the publication of 
this his greatest work. Alas! while 
it established his character as a mas- 
ter in literature, it excited enmities 
and troubles in abundance. 


YOUTH OF CERVANTES. 


Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra 
was born in 1547 at Alcala de Hé- 
nares. His parents, both of gentle 
birth, were Rodrigo de Cervantes and 
Leonor de Cortinas. Their other 
children born before Michael were 
Rodrigo, Andrea, and Luisa. His 
family belonged to the class of im- 
poverished gentlefolk, poor but in- 
tensely proud of their descent from 
one of those hardy mountaineers the 
Saavedras, who, five centuries before, 
so heroically defended the northern 
—— of Spain against the Moors. 

hile the hereditary possessions were 
growing less and less, the heads of 
the family would endeavour to com- 
pensate for present privations, by 
relating to their children the noble 
deeds and the great estates of their 
ancestors. 

Cervantes’ paternal roof was pro- 
bably surrounded by some of the 
paternal fields, and it is likely that 
the domestic economy was similar to 
that described in the first chapter of 
“Don Quixote,” where translators have 
still left us at a loss as to the Satur- 
day’s fare, duelos y quebrantos (griefs 
and groans), some guessin it to be 
eggs and bacon; others, a dish of 
lentiles ; others, brains fried in oil ; 
others, the giblets of fowl. , 
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Alcala de Hénarést was worthy to 
be the birthplace of Spain’s best 
writer. The archbishops of Toledo 
owned a palace there, and there the 
great Cardinal Ximenes, an ex- 
student of its college, returned, when 
somewhat under a cloud, and pre- 

ared his world-famous polyglot 

ible in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and 
Latin. From the day when: the 
great scholar and statesman made 
the town his permanent residence, it 
aimed to become, and did eventually 
become, the intellectual metropolis of 
the native country of Cervantes. It 
ossessed a university, nineteen col- 
eges, thirty-eight churches, and 
works of art in profusion. 

Whether debarred by poverty or 
negligence, the last an unlikely sup- 

osition, Cervantes did not graduate 
in the University of Alcala or in any 
other, a circumstance that occasioned 
him much mortification in his man- 
hood and advanced age. Emile 
Chasles thus expresses himself on 
this subject. 

“The graduated took their revenge. 
When Cervantes acquired celebrity they 
recollected that he had taken no degree, 
When he sought an employ they applied to 
him by way of iron brand the epithet, 
Ingenio Lego. ‘He is not of ours,’ said 
they; ‘he is not a cleric.’ The day when 
he attracted the attention of all Europe 
their anger was excessive towards the 
writer, who possessed talent without per- 
mission, and genius without a diploma. 
Cervantes gaily replied, that he admired 
their pedantic learning, their books bris- 
tling with quotations, the compliments they 
paid each other in Greek, their erudition, 
their marginal notes, their doctors’ degrees, 
but that he himself was naturally lazy, 
and did not care to search in authors for 
what he was able to say without them ; and 
finally that when there is a dull or foolish 
thing to be expressed it will do in Spanish 
as well asin Latin.” 


He was smarting under the con- 
tempt of the learned asses of his day 
when writing the preface to his “Don 
Quixote.” 

“ Alas, the story of ‘Don Quixote’ is as 
bare asarush! Ah, if the author could do 
as others,—cite at the head of the book a 
litany of authorities in alphabetic order, 





* This first and best of the chivalric romances was composed by Vasco de Lobeira of 


Oporto, who died in 1403. 
between 1492 and 1505. 


It was written between 1342 and 1367, and first printed 
There is some uncertainty concerning the given dates. 


+ From the Arabic Al-Cala-del-Nahr, ‘the chateau by the river.” 
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commencing with Aristotle and ending with 
Xenophon or Zoilus. But the poor Cer- 
vantes can find nothing of all this. There 
he sits, the paper before him, the pen be- 
hind his ear, his elbow on the table, his 
cheek in his hand, and himself all unable 
to discover pertinent sentences or ingenious 
trifles to adorn his subject. Happily a 
humorous and intelligent friend enters and 
brings relief. ‘ Quote,’ said he, ‘and con- 
tinue to quote; the first sentence that 
comes to hand will answer. ‘ Pallida mors 
sequo pede’ is as good as another. Horace 
will come in well anywhere, and you can 
even make use of the Holy Scriptures. “The 
giant Golias or Goliath was a Philistine, 
whom David the shepherd slew with a 
stone from a sling in the valley of Terebin- 
thus, as is related in the Book of Kings in 
the chapter where it is to be found.’” 


THE FIRST PLAYS AT WHICH HE ASSISTED. 


The earliest instructors of our 
brave romancer and poet were the 
excellent clergyman Juan Lopez de 
Hoyos who took pride and pleasure 
in expanding the intellects of clear- 
headed pupils, and the talented 
strolling actor Lope de Rueda, who 
at a time (middle of sixteenth cen- 


tury) when neither Alcala nor even *‘ 


Madrid could boast a suitably ap- 
pointed theatre, went from town to 
town, and amused the inhabitants 
from his rudely contrived stage. This 
consisted of a platform of loose planks 
supported by trestles, and a curtain 
as respectable as could be afforded, 
doing duty as permanent scene, and 
affording a hiding-place behind it to 
the actors when not performing, and 
to the few musicians who occasionally 
chanted some romantic ballad. 
Rueda had been in his youth a 
goldbeater at Seville, whence, find- 
ing in himself a strong vocation for 
the mimetic art he made his escape, 
carrying some of the popular satiric 
stories in his head, and mouldin 
them into farces. His troupe consiste 
of three or four male actors, one or 
two occasionally presenting female 
characters, and these were found suf- 
ficient to present a simple story in 
action, the manager himself being an 
actor of rare ability. These open- 
air performances took a very strong 
hold on Cervantes’ imagination. An 
outline is given of one of these acted 
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fables, the precursors of the volumin- 
ous repertory furnished some years 
later by Lope de Vega. 

Rueda himself presenting an old 
labourer, tired and wet, and carrying 
a fagot, appears before his door, an 
calls on his wife who should have his 
supper ready. His daughter (repre- 
sented by a beardless youth) acquaints 
him that she is helping a neighbour 
at her skeins of silk. She is called, 
and a fierce scolding match ensues, 
he demanding his supper and vaunt- 
ing the severity of his labour, she 
vilifying the’ fagot he has brought 
home. By-and-by the discourse falls 
on a little plantation of olive trees 
which he has just put down, and the 
Signora Aguéda de Toruegano forgets 
her anger in the anticipation of the 
large profits to accrue from her 
seedlings. 


“ Wife.—Do you know, my dear, what 
I've been just thinking? In six or seven 
years our little plantation will produce four 
or five fanégues (about fifteen barrels) of 
olives, and putting down a plant now and 
again, we shall have a noble field all in 
full bearing in.twenty-five or thirty years. 

“* Husband. — Nothing more likely; it 
will be a wonder in the neighbourhood. 

“ Wife.—I’ll gather the fruit, you'll take 
them to market on the ass, and Menciguela 
(the daughter) will sell them; but mind 
what I tell you, girl! you must not sell 
them a maravedi less than two reals of 
Castile the celemin (bushel). 

“* Hushand.—Two reals of Castile! Oh, 
conscience; a real and a half* will be a 
fair price. 

“ Wife.—Ah, hold your tongue! They 
are the very best kind—olives of Cordova. 

“ Husband.—Even so, a real and a half is 
quite enough. 

“ Wife.—Ah, don’t bother my head! 
Daughter, you have heard me; two reals 
of Castile, no less. 

“* Husband —Come here, child. What 
will you ask—the bushel ? 

“ Daughter.—Whatever you please, fa- 
ther. 

“ Husband.—Just a real and a half, 

* Daughter.—Yes, father. 

‘* Mother.—Yes, father! Come here to 
me. How will you sell them the bushel ? 

“ Daughter.— Whatever you say, mother, 

“ Father.—I promise you, my lass, two 
hundred stripes of the stirrup leathers, if 
you don’t mind my directions. Now what'll 
be the price ? 

“ Daughter.—W hatever you like, father. 


* This has been substituted for fifteen deniers, about three farthings, the amount.in 


M. Chasles’ version. 
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“ Mother.—How! Ah, here’s for your 
* whatever you like.’ (She beats her.) Take 
that, and maybe it'll teach you to disobey 
me. 

“ Father.—Let the child alone! 

“ Daughter.—Ah, mother, mother, don't 
kill me! (Cries out ; a Neighbour enters.) 

“ Neighbour.—What's this, what's this? 
Why do you beat the little girl ? 

“ Wife.—Ah, sir, it’s this wasteall that 
wants to give away all we have for nothing. 
He'll put us out of house andhome. Olives 
as large as walnuts! 

“ Husband.—I swear by the bones of my 
ancestors that they are no bigger than 
grains of millet. 

“ Wife.—I say they are. 

* Husband.—lI say they’re not. 

* Neighbour.—Will you please, ma’am, to 
go inside. I undertake to make all right. 
(She enters the house.) Now, my friend, 
explain this matter. Let ussee your olives. 
If you have twenty fanégues I will pur- 
chase all. 

“* Father.—Youdon’texactly comprehend. 
The fact is—do you see—and to tell the 
honest truth, the olives are not just in the 
house, though they are ours. 

“ Neighbour.—No matter. Sure it’s easy 
to get them brought here. I'll buy them 
at a fair price. 

“ Daughter.—My mother says she must 
get two reals* the bushel. F 

“ Neighbour.—That’s rather dear. 

“ Father.—Now isn’t it, sir ? 

“ Daughter.—My father only asks a real 
and a half. 

“ Neighbour. —Let us see a sample. 


“ Husband.—Ah, don't ask to talk about 
it farther. Ihave to-day put down a small 
plot of olives. My wife says that in seven 
or eight years we'll be able to gather four 
or five fanégues of fruit from them. She 
is to collect them, I to take them on the 
ass to market, and our daughter to sell 
them, and she must not take less than two 
reals. She says yes, I say no, and that’s 
the whole of it. 

“ Neighbour.—A nice affair, by my faith! 
The olives are hardly planted, and yet 
your daughter has been made to cry and 
roar about them. 

“+ Daughter.—Very true indeed, sir, what 
you say. 

“ Father.—Don’t cry any more, Menci- 
guela. Neighbour, this little body is worth 
her weight in gold. Go, lay the table, 
child. You must have an apron out of the 
very first money I get for the olives. 

“ Neighbour.—Good-by, my friend; go 
in and be agreeable with your wife. 

“ Father.—Good-by, sir. (He and his 
daughter go in.) ’ 
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“ Neighbour, alone.—It must be owned 
that some things happen here below beyond 
belief. Ouf! quarrel about olives before 
they're in existence !” 


The reader will pn recognise 
the “ Maid with the milking pail,” 
at the bottom of this illustration. 
Before the production of any of the 
regular pieces of De Vega, or Calde- 
ron, or Alarcon, or Tirso de Molina, 
the easily pleased folk of country or 
town were Sonar satisfied with 
Rueda’s repertory. Whenthe talented 
stroller died in 1567, he was honoured 
with a costly funeral, and solemnly 
interred in the cathedral of Cordova. 
Strange contrast between his posthu- 
mous fortune and that of Moliére ! 

The impression made on Cervantes 
by the performances ou Rueda’s plat- 
form, was strong and lasting. He 
ever retained a high respect for the 
talent of observation, the native 

enius, and the good sense of Lope 

e Rueda. 

In the preface to his own plays, 
Cervantes left an inventory of the 
theatrical properties of the strolling 
establishments in his youth. 


“ All the materials of representation were 
contained ina sack. They were made up 
of four jackets of sheepskin, laced with 
gilt leather, four beards, as many wigs, 
four shepherd’s crooks. The comedies con- 
sisted of eclogues or colloquies between two 
or three shepherds and one shepherdess. 
They prolonged the entertainments by 
means of interludes, such as that of the 
Negress, the Ruffian, the Fool, or that of 
the Biscayan,—four personages played by 
Lope as well as many others, and all with 
the greatest perfection, and the happiest 
natural ability that can be imagined.” 


One evening in the old age of Cer- 
vantes, the company around him were 
discussing the living actors and the 
present condition of the theatre. 
Among other things they treated of 
the infancy of the ie stage, and 
the artist who first essayed to make 
it something better than a platform 
for tumbling. Cervantes at once 
brought forward the claims of his 
early master. 


““*T remember having seen play, the 
great comedian Lope de Rueda, a man dis- 
tinguished for his intelligence and his style 


* The Spaniards keep their accounts in piastres, reals, and maravedis, the first-named 
being worth about 3s. 6d. of our money. Thirty-four maravedis make a real, eight 


reals a piastre. 


The real mentioned in the text was probably a piece of eight or piastre. 
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of acting. He excelled in pastoral poetry. 
In that department no one then or since has 
shown himself his superior. Though then 
a child, and unable to appreciate the merit 
of his verses, nevertheless when I occasion- 
ally repeat some couplets that have re- 
mained in my memory, I find that my 
impression of his ability is correct.’” 


HIS FIRST STEP IN LIFE. 


The young admirer of Lope de 
Rueda exhibited in his temperament 
and cpumnoate more of the soldier 
than the poet. With his high fore- 
head, his arched eyebrows, his hair 
flung behind, his firm set mouth, he 
seemed to present little of the imagi- 
native dreamer. However there was 
that in the delicate contours of 
the countenance, in the searching 
look, in the fire of the large dark 
eyes, which betrayed the ironical 
powers of the observant man of 
genius. No doubt he had the liter- 
ary instincts somewhat developed by 
the practical lessons of Rueda, but 
military aspirations had the ascend- 
ant for the time. Though his bro- 


ther Rodrigo had departed for the 
war in Flanders, and it seemed as if 
he was destined to remain at home 
with his family, fate and inclination 


were against this arrangement. How- 
ever the first step he took in life was 
not in the direction of the battle-field. 
An Italian cardinal took him to 
Rome in quality of secretary. The 
brave Don John, half-brother of 
Philip II., was appointed general of 
the league arming against the Grand 
Turk at the same time, and the young 
and ardent Miguel eagerly took arms 
under him, and was present at the 
memorable naval engagement of Le- 
panto. Philipdid not enter with much 
good-will into this strife, and pre- 
vented any advantages that might 
result from the glorious victory by 
shortly withdrawing his brother from 
the command of the allied forces of 
Christendom. The enthusiastic youn 

soldier received three wounds as wel 
as a broken arm in the fight. This 
was in the year 1571, and until 1575 
we find Cervantes attending Don 
John in his contentions with the 
Mohammedan powers on the coast 
of Africa, in which the chivalric 
commander was hampered by the 
ill-will of his brother, Philip Il. He 
went into the Low Countries much 
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against his will, and after several 
victories met a premature death there 
oo when only thirty-two years 
0 


CAPTIVE IN ALGIERS. 


Cervantes received from his great- 
souled commander written testimo- 
nials of his valiant conduct and moral 
worth, and sailed for Spain from 
Naples in the year 1578. On the 
voyage the vessel was attacked by 
three Turkish Galliots ; those who 
fell not in the engagement were made 
prisoners, and our hero became the 
slave of a lame renegade called the 
“Cripple,” in Arabic, Dali Mami. 

The Algerians, rigid Mussulmans as 
they were, killed as few Christians in 
these attacks as they could. Slaves 
and ransoms were the cherished ob- 
jects of their quests, and as soon as 
could be after the landing in Algiers, 
the classification was made of “gentles 
and commons.” The captors were 
cunning in their generation, and this 
was the process adopted for the en- 
hancement of their live property. 

The captive’s owner proceeded with 
wonderful skill to raise the value of 
his goods. While the slave declared 
his poverty, and lowered his station 
in order to lower the terms of his 
ransom, the master affected to treat 
his victim with the greatest respect. 
He gave him almost enough of 
nourishment, and professed he was 
ruining himself for the other’s ad- 
vantage eo y pure deference and 
good-will ; and slipped in a word as 
to his “~— of being repaid for his 
outlay. The prisoner might under- 
value himself as much as he chose 
“he was merely a private soldier.” 
Ah, his master knew better ; the man 
of the ranks was a general, the man 
before the mast a caballero, the sim- 
ple priest an archbishop. 


‘ * As for me,’ said the captive Dr. Sosa, 
‘who am but a poor clerk, they made me 
bishop by their own proper authority, and 
in plenitudine potestatis. Afterwards they 
appointed me the private and confidential 
secretary of the Pope. They assured me 
that I had been for eight days closeted with 
His Holiness in a chamber, where we dis- 
cussed in the most profound secrecy the 
entire affairs of Christendom. Then they 
created me cardinal, afterwards governor 
of Castel Nuovo at Naples; and at this 
present moment I am confessor to Her 
Majesty the Queen of Spain.’ In vain 
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Dr. Sosa renounced these honours. They 
produced witnesses, both Christians and 
Turks, who swore to having seen him 
officiating as cardinal or governor.” 


The letters of Don John of Austria 
having been found on Cervantes, the 
poor soldier of Lepanto became at 
once a great lord, from whom a large 
ransom might be expected. They 
began with genuflexions, and fre- 
quently ended with the scourge, not 
in his case, however. Many poor 
wretches, to save themselves from 
the horrible treatment they endured, 
or expected to endure, became Mo- 
hammedans, on which they imme- 
diately obtained their liberty, were 
set on horseback, with fifty Janissaries 
on foot, serving as cortége, the king 
defraying the expense of the cere- 
mony, bestowing wives on the hope- 
ful converts, and offering them places 
among his Janissaries. 

Cervantes became the centre, round 
which the hopes of many poor cap- 
tives were grouped. He made several 
attempts at evasion, and, strange to 
say, was not in any instance punished 
by his otherwise cruel master. 

Several Christians enjoying the 
benefit of safe conduct were free to 
come and go among these Algerines, 
andthe Redemptorist Fathers enjoyed 
thorough freedom, as through them 
the ransoms were chiefly effected. A 
Spanish gentleman being set at liberty, 
carried a letter from our hero home 
to his family, and in consequence the 
brave old hidalgo, his father, mort- 
gaged his little estate, took the dow- 
ries of his two daughters, and for- 
warded all to his son for the libera- 
tion of himself and his brother, who 
was also in captivity. When he pre- 
sented himself to Dali Mami with 
this sum in his hands the renegade 
cripple only laughed at him. He and 
Rodrigo were men of too much im- 
portance to be ransomed for so trifling 
a sum. 

The cruel viceroy of Algiers having 
spent his allotted time in charge of 
that nest of vultures, was replaced 
by a governor still more cruel, under 
whom Cervantes made a desperate 
effort to escape, and carry off forty or 
fifty fellow-captives with him. » He 
paid his brother's ransom, and he, 
when set at liberty, managed to send 
a vessel near the spot where Miguel 
had his companions in —! in a 
grotto of a certain garden. Through 
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some mismanagement the descent 
failed, and the hiding-place was re- 
vealed by the treachery of a trusted 
individual. All were brought before 
the new Viceroy Hassan, and Cer- 
vantes avowed himself the chief and 
only plotter among them. Hassan 
used flattery, promises, and threats 
to induce the intrepid Spaniard to 
criminate a certain Brother Redemp- 
torist as privy to the plot, in order 
that he might come at a much-coveted 
sum of money, which he knew to be 
in his possession. All was in vain. 
Cervantes was not to be turned from 
the path of loyalty, and when every 
one expected sentence of death to be 
ronounced on him at the moment, 
assan became suddenly cool, and 
merely ordered him to be removed. 
The bagnio of Hassan was a suffi- 
ciently wretched place, but while our 
hero sojourned dune, he made it as 
cheerful as he could by composin 
poetical pieces and reciting them, an 
getting up a Spanish comedy. There 
were forty priests in it at the time, 
and these performed their clerical du- 
ties as if at liberty. They celebrated 
Mass, administered Holy Communion, 
and preached every Sunday. When 
Christmas approached, he arranged 
a mystery, such as he had seen per- 
formed in his native Alcala under the 
direction of the ingenious Lope de 
Rueda. All were prepared,—the 
shepherds’ dresses, the crib, the 
stable, &c.; the guardian admitting 
outsiders at a small charge, and a 
shepherd reciting the opening verses 
of the entertainment, when a Moor 
entered in hot haste, and shouted out 
to all to look to their safety, as the 
Janissaries were rushing through the 
streets, and killing the Christians. 
Some clouds on the northern horizon 
had been taken for the Christian fleet 
under Don John, and the terrible 
guards determined to put it out of 
the Christian captives’ power to aid 
the attack. The massacre ceased on 
the clearing away of the vapours. 
About that time, Philip II. was 
collecting a large naval force in the 
Mediterranean for the ostensible pur- 
pose of storming Algiers, though in 
reality his intent was merely to seize 
on the kingdom of Portugal. Its 
romantic Sovereign, Don Sebastian, 
the hero of one of Miss Porter's ro- 
mances, had just been slain in Mo- 
rocco, and his successor Henry, whose 
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days were numbered, was unable to 
cross his projects. Tie report of 
Philip’s meditated descent inspired 
Cervantes with a project of a general 
rising of the slaves. He even ad- 
dressed to the sombre king, through 
his secretary Mateo Vasquez, a re- 
monstrance and encouragement of 
which we present a few extracts. 


“ High and powerful lord, let the wrath 
of thy soul be enkindled. Here the gar- 
rison is numerous, but without strength, 
without ramparts, without shelter. Every 
Christian is on the alert; every Mussulman 
is watching for the appearance of the fleet 
as the signal for flight. Twenty thousand 
Christians are in this prison, the key of 
which is in your hands. We all, with 
clasped hands, on bended knees, and with 
stifled sobs, and under severe tortures, 
beseech thee, puissant lord, to turn your 
pitying looks towards us, your born sub- 
jects, who lie groaning here. Let the work 
eourageously begun by your much loved 
father be achieved by your band.” 


Hassan employed the slaves in 
building fortifications for his garrison, 
but he kept Cervantesstrictly guarded. 
“When my disabled Spaniard,” said 
he, “is under guard, I am sure of the 
city, the prisoners, and the port.” 
But, though well watched, the restless 
captive made three other attempts at 
escape, for each of which he was to 
receive, but did not, two thousand 
bastinadoes. In the fourth attempt, 
two merchants who were compro- 
mised, and feared he might betray 
them under the torture, offered to 
pay his ransgm, and thus secure his 

eparture, but he did not accept the 
terms. He braved the examination, 
and would not reveal the names of 
any accomplices except four who 
were already out of danger. Strange 
to say, even this time he escaped 
without punishment. A renegade, 
Maltrapillo, high in Hassan’s confi- 
dence, and who seems to have enter- 
tained great esteem for the fearless 
and generous character of Cervantes, 
probably saved his back sundry 
stripes on these different occasions. 
On this subject we quote some lines 
from M. Chasles. 


“Either through the interference of 
Maltrapillo or the influence exercised by 
the noble character of Cervantes on all 
around him, this time again he was spared 
by Hassan. How was he enabled so many 
times to escape his master’s rage? In fol- 


lowing his fortunes through these years of 


trial, I am struck by the mysterious in- 
fluence of his noble character on the events 
and the persons by whom he was surrounded. 
In the midst of a diverse population in- 
cessantly changing, among a crowd, of 
soldiers and captive doctors, he occupied an 
exceptional station. Brothers of mercy, 
Christian merchants, renegades, all recog- 
nised in him a moral superiority. ‘Every 
one,’ says the eye-witness Pedrosa, ‘ad- 
mired his courage and his disposition.’ ” 


The acts of kindness done by the 
renegades to the captives were not 
small nor few. Nearly all of them 
had conformed through the imme- 
diate prospect of promotion, or fear 
of punishment, and there was scarcely 
a conscientious Mussulman amon 
every hundred of them. In genera 
they were anxious to obtain from the 
captives about to be ransomed certi- 
ficates of their own good offices to- 
wards them. These were intended 
to be available for some possible 
future contingencies. 

There was a certain Brother Blanco, 
who (diabolo suadente) envied and 
hated our Spaniard, and on one occa- 
sion even denounced some of his 
proceedings to Hassan himself. The 
fierce Viceroy marked his sense of 
the information by presenting the in- 
former with a crown and a pot of 
butter. 


““¢This man so cruel,’ says the Captive 
in “Don Quixote,’ ‘was daunted by a 
Spanish soldier named Saavedra, who did 
such things as will be remembered for years 
among the people—all to recover his 
liberty. He never struck him, never 
allowed him to be struck, never addressed 
an insolent word to him; yet he did things 
the least of which made us fear that he 
would be impaled.’” 


The poor sorrowful father conti- 
nued to make unavailing efforts for 
his ransom. He even disturbed the 
court official with representations of 
his son’s services and sufferings ; but 
“circumlocution” was a word under- 
stood even in Madrid and in the days 
of Philip II. The afflicted and im- 
poverished gentleman died in drag- 
ging his suit through the lazy and 
unpatriotic officials, and if ever a 
death resulted from heartbreak his 
was one. Still his mother, his bro- 
ther Rodrigo, and his sister Andre: 
exerted themselves, and despatche 
to Algiers 300 crowns. A strong re- 
presentation at the court ensured in 
addition the amount of a cargo then 
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consigned to Algiers, which produced 
only sixty ducats, say £30. These 
sums were not sufficient, and the 
heart-sick captive would have been 
carried by Hassan to Constantinople, 
his viceroyalty having expired, only 
for the deficiency being made up by 
the Brothers of Mercy, Christian mer- 
chants, &c., who were“ tightly targed”’ 
for that popes by the good-hearted 
and zealous brother superior, Gil. 
This providentialredemption occurred 
in 1580. 

Before he quitted his abode of little 
ease he had the forethought to de- 
mand a public scrutiny of his con- 
duct by the Christian authorities, as 
Brother Blanco had done so much to 
injure him both with Christians and 

ussulmans. Witnesses in great 
number came forward to testify to 
his worth. The following facts were 
irrevocably established. He had res- 
cued one man from slavery only for 
the treachery of Blanco. The pure 
morality of his life was attested by a 
gentleman of high standing. Others 
proved his many acts of charity to 
the unfortunate and to children, all 
done as secretly as possible. He had 
contrived the escape of five captives. 
A gentleman, Don Diego (James) de 
Benavides, furnished this testimony. 

“On coming here from Constan- 
tinople, I asked if there were in the 
city any gentlemen by birth. I was 
tuld there was one in particular—a 
man of honour, noble, virtuous, well- 
born, the friend of caballeroes, to wit, 
Michael de Cervantes. I paid hima 
visit. He shared with me his chamber, 
his clothes, his money. In him I have 
found a father and a mother.” 

The declarations of Brother Gil and 
of Rev. Dr. Sosa, solemnly confirmed 
the facts brought forward by numerous 
captives. Sosa wrote his declaration 
while still in irons, and avowed with 
a mixture of dignity and feeling, that 
his principles would have prevented 
him from allowing himself such inti- 
macy with Cervantes, had he not con- 
sidered him in the light of an earnest 
Christian, liable to martyrdom at any 
moment. 

A scrutiny was also made in Spain 
at the request of the elder Cervantts, 
in 1578, and both the justifying do- 
cuments, signed by notaries, are still 
in existence. 

“Ah!” says Haedo (himself an eye- 
witness of the sufferings of the Chris- 


tians in that vulture’s nest), “it had 
been a fortunate thing for the Chris- 
tians if Michael Cervantes had not been 
betrayed by his own companions. He kept 
up the courage and hopes of the captives at 
the risk of his own life, which he imperilled 
four times. He was threatened with death 
by impaling, by hanging, and by burning 
alive; and dared all to restore his fellow- 
sufferers to liberty. If his courage, his 
ability, his plans, had been seconded by 
fortune, Algiers at this day would belong 
to us, for he aimed at nothing less.” 


Cervantes did not put his own ad- 
ventures in writing. The Captive in 
“Don Quixote” said with reference to 
them, “I might indeed tell you some 
strange things done by asoldier named 
Saavedra. They would interest and 
surprise you, but to return to my own 
story.” The disinterested hero had 
more at heart the downfall of Islam- 
ism than his own glorification. 


HIS RESTORATION TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 


Cervantes touched his native land 
again with no very brilliant prospect 
before him. His father was dead; 
his mother could barely support her- 
self; his brother was with the army, 
and his friends dispersed. Still the 
first step on his beloved Spain gave 
him great joy, afterwards expressed 
through the mouth of the Captive in 
“Don Quixote.” 

“We went down on our knees and 
kissed our native soil, and then with 
eyes bathed in tears of sweet emotion 
we gavethankstoGod. The sight of 
our Spanish land made us forget all 
our troubles and sufferings. It seemed 
as if they had been endured by others 
than ourselves, so sweet it is to re- 
cover lost liberty.” 

At the time of his arrival King and 
Court were at Badajos, watching the 
progress of the annexation of Por- 
tugal. He joined the army, and 
during the years 1581, 2, 3, shared in 
the battles between Philip and the 
Prior Antonio de Ocrato, the latter 
being assisted by the French and 
English. In one of these fights the 
Spanish Admiral ordered the brave 
Strozzi, wounded and a prisoner, to 
be flung into the sea. At the engage- 
ment of the Azores, Rodrigo Cer- 
vantes and another captain flung 
themselves into the sea, and were the 
first to scale the fortifications, thus 
giving their soldiers a noble example. 
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MARRIAGE AND SUBSEQUENT TROUBLES. 


It is to be feared that after these 
campaigns Lisbon became a Capua 
for the disabled soldier and erewhile 
captive. His illegitimate daughter, 
Isabelle; who cleaved to him durin 
his life, was born in that city, an 
there he composed his pastoral ro- 
mance, the “Galatea.” Next year 
he returned to Madrid, and married 
the lady Dona Catalina de Palacios 
y Salazar y Vomediano. She was of 
a noble family, but her dowry con- 
sisted of a few acres of land. Inthe 
marriage contract signed in presence 
of Master Alonzo de Aguilera, and 
still in existence, mention is made of 
half a dozen fowl forming part of the 
fortune brought by her to the soldier 
and poet. The marriage was cele- 
brated 12th December, 1584, at the 
bride’s residence, Esquivias, a little 
town in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. 

e now betook himself seriously 
to literature, published the “Galatea,” 
and began to write for the theatre. 
At first he was very successful, but 
on a sudden Lope de Vega came on 
the scene, and exhibited such dra- 
matic aptitude, and genius, and men- 
tal fertility, that managers, and actors, 
and audience, had no ears for any 
other aspirant to dramatic reputation, 
and poor Cervantes found his pros- 
pect of fame and independence all at 
once clouded. The pride of the 
Spanish hidalgo and “Old Chris- 
tian”* had been much modified b 
his life in the army and bagnio, an 
his good common sense told him that 
it was his duty toseek to support his 
family by some civil occupation rather 
than indulge his family pride, and 
suffer them and himself to starve. 

But oh, Apollo and his nine blue 
stockings! what was the occupation 
dropped over our goldier-poet’s head, 
and doing all in its power to extin- 

ish his imaginative and poetic 
faculties ?1—nothing more or less than 
the anti-romantic duties of a commis- 
sary. Well, well, Spain was no more 
prosaic than other countries, and 
Cervantes had brothers in his me- 
chanical occupations. Charles Lamb's 
days were spent in adding up columns 
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of “long tots.” Burns gauged whiskey 
casks and kept an eye on private 
stills ; Shakespeare adjusted the con- 
tentions of actors, and saw that their 
exits and entrances did not occur at 
the wrong sides; perhaps the life of 
the mill-slave Plautus furnished as 
much happiness as any of the others. 
The mill-stones got an occasional 
rest, and he was in enjoyment for the 
time, when reading comic scenes from 
his tablets or scrolls, and listening to 
the outbursts of laughter that came 
from the open throats of his sister 
and brother drudges. 

The Invincible Armada while pre- 
pene to make a hearty meal on 

ngland had need meantime of pro- 
vender while crossing the rough Bis- 
cayan sea, and four commissaries were 
appointed to collect provisions for 
that great monster, and for the behoof 
of the Indian fleets. Cervantes was 
one of the four, Seville appointed his 
a — - — most un- - 

etically employed collecting imposts 
fn kind rom all tax-paying folk, and 
running the risk of excommunication 
for his trouble. This is how the lat- 
ter most undesirable circumstance 
befel him. 

The regular clergy (houses of friars 
and monks) were at the time at deadly 
feud with His Most Catholic Majesty, 
Philip IL, and refused to pay him 
tribute. They founded their refusal 
on a Papal Bull; and on the other 
side, the alcaids produced the royal 
warrant. Between the contendin 

wers the author of “Galatea” foun 

imself sufficiently embarrassed. 
Being obliged by his civil masters to 
remove the corn-tithe from the eccle- 
siastical lands of Ecija, he did remove 
it, and was forthwith excommuni- 
cated. 

What a chagrin to a man of Cer- 
vantes’ genuinely pious character this 
must have been! His avocations 
preventing him from attending before 
the ecclesiastical courts, he was obliged 
to depute his powers to an agent. 
We give a portion of the instru- 
ment :— 


“ Know all those who see this letter, that 
I, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, servant 
of our Lord the King, resident of this city 
of Seville, give full power as far as requi- 
site to Fernando de Silva, for me, and in 


* One unsuspected of having Moorish or Jewish blood in his veins, 
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my name, to appear before the Judge, Vicar- 
General of this city, and Archbishopric of 
Seville, and . that he may demand 
and supplicate them to absolve me, present 
or absent, from the censure of excommu- 
nication pronounced against me for having 
taken and set apart the wheat of the said 
town of Ecija for the service of our Lord 
the King, and by order of the Licenciate 
Diego de Valdivia, Alcaid of the Audience- 
Royal of Seville, and Judge of the commis- 
sion instituted for seizing on the said breads, 
wheat, and barley.” 


For some years Cervantes endured 
a troubled and wretched existence in 
such employment as the above, in 
purchasing corn for the use of the 
alleys, and in making a to 
Torocco on public business. He so- 
licited the Government for an office 
in the Indies, and was on the point 
of obtaining it when some influence 
now unknown frustrated his hopes. 
He describes his condition and that 
of many other footballs of fortune in 
the “ Jealous Estremaduran :’— 


“In the great city of Seville he found 
opportunities of spending the little he had 
left. Finding himself destitute of money, 
and not better provided with friends, he 
tried the means adopted by all the idle 
hangers-on in that city, namely a passage 
to the Indies, the refuge of the outcasts of 
Europe, the sanctuary of bankrupts, the 
inviolable asylum of homicides, paradise of 
gamblers who are there sure to gain, resort 
of women of loose lives, where the many 
have a prospect, and the few a subsist- 
ence.” 


Our poet not being born with an 
instinct for regular accountsand being 
charged to collect arrears of tax in 
Granada to the amount of two mil- 
lions of maravedis, say £1,500, found 
his task difficult among people who 
were slow in committing to memory 
the rights of the crown. His greatest 
mistake was the intrusting of a con- 
siderable sum to a merchant named 
Simon Freire de Luna in order to be 
deposited in the treasury at Madrid. 
Simon became bankrupt, and Cer- 
vantes was cast into prison for the 
deficiency in his accounts. He was 
soon set at liberty, but the different 
ap nces he was obliged to make 
before the Courts of Seville, Madrid, 
and Valladolid, were sufficient to turn 
his hair gray before its time. The 
judges reproached him for his deficit, 
the people gave him no praise. The 
alcaids of Argamasilla in La Mancha 
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ve him particularly bad treatment. 

erhaps he recollected it when 
writing his romance. 

Excommunicated, condemned, sub- 
jected to the interrogatories of the 
royal councillors, judges, and even 
alcaids, a servant to all merely for 
means to live, and always moving 
about, poor Cervantes appears at last 
to have given way. From 1594 when 
sent to collect arrears in Granada to 
1598 little can be gathered concern- 
ing him, but from this last date till 
1603 nothing whatever is known of 
his fortunes. The probability is that 
he spent part of the time in a prison 
of Andalugia or La Mancha, and there 
meditated on the vanity of human 
expectations, and wrote the first 
part of “ Don Quixote.” 


HIS LITERARY LIFE, 


Wherever he spent this interval 
his brain had not been idle, he had 
passed in review the defects of the 
Spanish Government and of the 
Spanish character. He had been 
unable to rouse the king to crush the 
‘amg of the Algerine pirates, either 

y the memorials he had consigned 
to his friend the secretary, or by the 
vigorous pictures he had presented on 
the stage (after his return from cap- 
tivity) of the cruelties inflicted by 
them on their unhappy captives. He 
had failed in his great and cherished 
object, but there remained one refor- 
mation yet to be made, namely of 
taste among those Spaniards, ladies 
and gentlemen, to whom reading was 
a pleasure, and who could afford to 
purchase books. To substitute a 
relish for healthier studies was a 
darling object of our much worried 
poet for years. It was cherished in 
prisons, and the first part of his great 
work written or nearly so at the 
time when we find him again mixing 
with society in Valladolid where 
Philip IIL. held his court. This was 
in the year 1603. The followin 
extract concerning his residence ao 
his mode of life in that city, is taken 
from the work of M. Chasles. 


“There is at Valladolid a poor looking 
house narrow and low, hemmed in among 
the taverns of a suburb, and near the deep 
and empty bed of a torrent called Esguéva. 
There Cervantes came to live in 1603 in the 
fifty-seventh yearofhisage, With an emotion 
which I cannot express I have visited this 
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dwelling, which stands outside the city, 
and which remains unmarked by stone or 
inscription. A well-used staircase conducts 
to the two modest chambers used by Cer- 
vantes. One in which he slept, no doubt, 
is a square room with a low ceiling sup- 
ported by beams. The other, a sort of ill- 
lighted kitchen looking on to the neigh- 
bouring roofs, still holds his cantarelo or 
stone with three round hollows to hold 
water jars. Here lived with him his 
wife Doya Catalina, his daughter Isabelle 
now twenty years old, his sister Dona 
Andrea, his niece Costanza, and a relation 
named Dona Magdalena. A housekeeper 
increased the family. Wheredid all sleep ? 
However that was arranged, they all did 
their work together. The ladies earned 
money by embroidering the court-dresses. 
Valladolid adopted for abode by the new 
king and by the Duke of Lerma, was then 
incumbered, as was Versailles afterwards, 
with gentlemen, with the grandees, and 
with generals. Our impoverished family 
was supported by this affluence. The 
Marquis of Villafranca returning from 
Algiers to the court, got his gala-suit made 
by the family of the soldier-poet with 
whom he had erewhile been acquainted. 
Cervantes was occupied either with keep- 
ing the books of people in business, or 
regulating the accounts of some people of 
quality, or striving to bring his long law- 
suit with the government to a close. 

“In the evening, while the needles of 
the women flew through the stuffs, he held 
the pen, and on the corner of the table he 
put his thoughts in writing. There it was 
he composed the prologue of that work 
which had been a labour of love in the com- 
position, and in which he had employed all 
the force of his genius. In bringing it with 
him to Valladolid, he experienced alter- 
natives of hope and fear, being fully sensible 
that it was his masterpiece. ‘Idle reader,’ 
said he in the first page, ‘ you may credit my 
word, for I have no need to take oath, that 
I wish this book, child of my brain, were 
the most beautiful, the most brilliant, and 
the most witty that any one could imagine.’ 
He had published nothing since the ‘ Ga- 
latea’ which had appeared twenty years 
before and was an amiable apology for the 
taste of the times. The book about to be 
printed was a flagrant attack on the same 
literature.” 


Those who despise the old books of 
chivalry, and have probably never 
opened one, are too ready to under- 
value Cervantes’ aopreaannce about 
bringing out his book, and the service 
it eventually rendered to society and 
literature. We recommend an in- 
different individual of this way of 
thinking to peruse about the eighth 
of the contents of one of the con- 
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demned volumes of Don Quixote’s 
library, and work himself into the 
conviction that the body of the 
Spanish readers of 1603, ladies and 
gentlemen, not only admired such 
compositions more than living readers 
admire the most popular writings of 
our times, but in many instances, be- 
lieved the contents to be true. 

Let us hope that there is some mis- 
take about the non-accommodation 
afforded to the seven individuals of 
Cervantes’ family, six of whom were 
of gentle blood. It is easy to ima- 
gine what delightful evenings they 
would have enjoyed if tolerably com- 
fortable with regard to furniture and 
space, the soldier-poet reading out 
some passages from the ‘‘ Don,” or the 
“Exemplary Novels,” or one of his 
plays, and the well-bred women 
plying their needles, listening with 
interest, and occasionally breaking 
out into silvery laughs at the comic 
misfortunes of the knight, or the 
naive pieces of roguery of the squire. 

We can readily imagine the deso- 
lation of Cervantes’ spirit during the 
troubled years of his official wander- 
ings, his superiors urging him to 
grind the faces of his countrymen 
and fellow-subjects, and these enter- 
taining most unfriendly feelings to- 
wards himself. The ladies of his 
family — where were they during 
this nomadic life of his, and how were 
they situated? Separation from 
their society and anxiety about their 
privations must have added much to 
the present suffering and forebodings 
of things still worse, the companions ~ 
of his lonely hours. 

A pleasant interruption to the mo- 
notony and privations of the family 
life must have been the appearance 
of the first part of the “ Don” in 1604 
and the popularity it soon attained. 


HIS LABOURS AND THEIR REQUITAL. 


Some who merely neglected the 
author till found by fame, were soon 
ready to do him disservice by pass- 
ing censure on the execution of the 
great work, and even searching for 
subjects of blame in his past career. 
Lope de Vega, as we have seen, had 
put it out of his power to turn his 
dramatic talents to account. Further, 
he did not act in a kind manner to- 
wards him in private, though out- 
wardly friendly. But Lopez’s friends 
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and admirers so deeply resented an 
honest and judicious criticism on the 
works of the prolific dramatist by 
Cervantes that they ceased not during 
the remaining dozen years of his life 
to do him oe | unfriendly act in 
their power. ne was so full of 
malice and so unprincipled, that to- 
wards the end of Cervantes’ life he 
wrote a second part of the “ Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote,” distinguished 
by coarseness, dulness and inability 
to make the personages of the first 
part of the story act and speak in 
character. The impudent and talent- 
less writer called himself Don Avel- 
laneda of some town in La Mancha, 
but one of De Vega’s Madrid admirers 
was supposed to be the real culprit. 
Suspicions fell on several, but the 
ter number centered in Pere 
mis de Aliaga, a man of low condi- 
tion, but a favourite of the Duke of 
Lerma, and the confessor of Philip 
III. He was tall, meagre, and dark- 
complexioned, and had got the sobri- 
quot of Sancho Panza y antithesis. 
he wretched attack, for it was no 
better, was published in 1614 two 
ears before the death of Cervantes. 
hough suffering from illness, and 
suanadoul by the expectation of 
approaching death, the appearance of 
the impudent and worthless produc- 
tion acted on him as the bugle on the 
nerves of the old battle-steed. In 
the order of Providence good is ex- 
tracted from mere human evil, and 
to the false Avellaneda the world is 
indirectly indebted for the second 
art of “Don Quixote,” the wedding of 
amacho, the wise though unsuccess- 
ful government of Barataria by San- 
cho, the disenchantment of D — 
and all the delightful adventures an 
conferences that had place at the 
ducal chateau, province unknown. 
But between the publishing of the 
first part of Don Quixote in 1605, and 
the second in 1614, how had the great 


heart and head been occupied ? Pro- 
bably with little pleasure to himself. 
On his return from the wars of Por- 
tugal in 1584, he had the pleasure and 
profit of seeing several of his plays 
acted, some expressly written to 
direct public spirit towards a crusade 
on the Algerines.* Of these he thus 
speaks in the prologue to his dramatic 
works, published 1613. 


“In all the playhouses of Madrid were 
acted some plays of my composing, such as 
the ‘Humours of Algiers,’ the ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Numantia,’ and the ‘Naval Battle,’t 
wherein I took the liberty of reducing plays 
to three acts which before consisted of five. 
I showed, or to speak better, I was the first 
that represented the imaginations and secret 
thoughts of the soul, exhibiting moral cha- 
racters to public view to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the audience. I composed at that 
time thirty plays at least, all of which were 
acted without anybody’s interrupting the 
players by flinging cucumbers or any other 
trash at them. They run their race with- 
out any hissing, cat-calling, or any other 
disorder. But happening to be taken up 
with other things, I laid aside play-writing, 
and then came on that prodigy of nature, 
that marvellous man, the great Lope de 
Vega, who raised himself to be supreme 
monarch of the stage. He subdued all the 
players, and made them obedient to his will. 
He filled the world with theatrical pieces, 
finely and happily devised, and full of good 
sense, and so numerous that they take up 
above ten thousand sheets of paper all of 
his own writing, and which is a most won- 
derful thing to relate, he saw them all 
acted or at least had the satisfaction to hear 
they were all acted.” 


Good-hearted, generous Cervantes 
who could so dwell on that success in 
a rival which condemned himself to 
the wretched life of an inland revenue 
officer, to the inconveniences of ex- 
communication, to the hatred of non- 
payers of tax, to prosecutions, and to 
the discomforts of an Andalucian or 
Manchegan dungeon, and separation 
from his niece, sister, daughter, and 
wife, whom in absence of data to the 





* Between the days of Lope de Rueda and those of Cervantes’ debut, Naharro of Toledo 
had made considerable improvements in the mechanics of the art. The sack was rejected, 
and chests and trunks held the properties. The musicians came from behind their blanket, 
and faced their customers. He rejected the beards except in the case of disguisements, 
and invented or adopted thunder, lightning, clouds, challenges, and fights. He himself 


was a capital personator of cowardly bullies. 


+ These are the names of the plays printed in 1613,—The “Spanish Gallant,” the 
“ House of Jealousy,” the “ Fortunate Bully,” the “Grand Sultana,” the “ Labyrinth of 
Love,” the “ Kept Mistress,” “ Peter the Mischiefmonger.” Eight interludes were added, 


which, depending for success on gesture and imitation, are not so well adapted for closet 
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contrary we take to be amiable and 
affectionate women. 

When the Courtreturned to Madrid 
he and his family followed it, but we 
find no employment given by him to 
the printing presses of that city from 
1604 to 1613, when he got published 
the colléction of ee and interludes 
before mentioned. Inthe same year 
he published his twelve “ Exemplary 
Novels,”* dedicating them to his pa- 
tron Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, 
Count of Lemos. This nobleman in 
conjunction with Archbishop San- 
doval, and the actor, Pedro de 
Morales, had succeeded (let us hope) 
in cheering the poet’s latter years. 
In the preface he gives a portrait 
of himself in his sixty-sixth year, 
distinguished by his own charming 
style always redolent of a, 
good-will, and good-nature. He pre- 
tends that a friend was to have got 
his portrait engraved to serve as 
frontispiece, but owing to his negli- 
gence, he himself is obliged to supply 
one in pen and ink. 


“ My friend might have written under the 
portrait—This person whom you see here, 
with an oval visage, chestnut hair, smooth 
open forehead, lively eyes, a hooked but 
well proportioned nose, a silvery beard that, 
twenty years ago, was golden, large mous- 
taches, a small mouth, teeth not much to 
speak of, for he has but six, all in bad con- 
dition and worse placed, no two of them 
corresponding to each other; a figure be- 
tween the two extremes, neither tall nor 
short, a vivid complexion, rather fair than 
dark, somewhat stooped in the shoulders, 
and not very light-footed: this I say is 
the author of ‘ Galatea,’ ‘Don Quixote de la 
Mancha’. . . commonly called Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. He was for many 
years a soldier, and for five years and a 
half in captivity, where he learned to have 
patience in adversity. He lost his left 
hand by a musket-shot in the battle of 
Lepanto, and ugly as this wound may 
appear, he regards it as beautiful, having 
received it on the most memorable and sub- 
lime occasion, which past times have ever 
seen, or future times can hope to equal, 
fighting under the victorious banners of the 
son of that thunderbolt of war, Charles V. 
of blessed memory. Should the friend of 
whom I complain have no more to say of 


me than this, I would myself have com- 
posed a couple of dozen of eulogiums, and 
communicated them to him in secret,” &c. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


Cervantes’ “ Voyage to Parnassus,” 
in which he complains to Apollo for 
not being furnished even with a stool 
in that poets’ elysium, was published 
in 1614, the second part of “Don 
Quixote” in 1615, and that was the 
last book whose proofs he had the 
pleasure to correct. He was em- 
foes gs on his “Troubles of Persiles 
and Sigismunda,’’t and wrote its pre- 
face and the dedication to his patron 
the Count of Lemos, while suffering 
under his final complaint the dropsy, 
and having only a few days to live. 
From the preface to the * Persiles” 
he appears to have received extreme 
unction before the last word of it was 
written. From the forgiving, and 
patient, and tranquil spirit of his 
writings, even when annoyed by much 
unkindness and injustice on the part 
of the Madrid coteries, from the spirit 
of religion and morality that pervades 
his writings, and the care he appears 
to have taken to meet his summons as 
a sincere Christian, we may reason- 
ably hope that his sorrows and trou- 
bles for time and eternity ended on 
23rd April, 1616, the day on which 
kindred spirit breathed his last at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

And indeed in our meditations 
on the characteristics of the author 
and man in Cervantes, we have 
always mentally associated him with 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott. 
We find in all the same versa- 
tility of genius, the same grasp 
and breadth of intellect, the same 
= of genial humour, and the same 
argeness of ee The life of 
Cervantes will be always an interest- 
ing and edifying study in connexion 
with the literature and the great 
events of his time. We find him 
conscientiously doing his duty in 
every phase of his diversified exist- 
ence, and effecting all the good in 
his power. When he feels the need 


* The “ Lady Cornelia,” “ Rinconete and Cortadillo,” “ Doctor Glass-case,” the “ De- 
ceitful Marriage,” the “ Dialogue of the Dogs Scipio and Berganza,” the “ Little Gipsy 
Girl,” the “Generous Lover,” the ‘ Spanish-English Lady,” the “‘ Force of Blood,” the 
“ Jealous Estremaduran,” the “ Illustrious Scullery-Maid,” and the ‘‘ Two Daimsels.” 

¢ It was published by his widow, Dona Catalina, in 1617. 
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of filling a very disagreeable office in 
order to afford necessary support to 
his family, he bends the stubborn 
pride of the hidalgo to his irksome 
duties, and it is not easy for us to 
realize the rigidity of that quality 
which he inherited by birth, and 
which became a second nature in 
every gentleman of his nation. In 
advanced years he still vigorously 
exerts his faculties, and endures pri- 
vations and disappointments in a 
resigned and patient spirit ; and when 
complaints are wrung from him the 
are neither bitter nor ill-natured. 
Even his harmless vanity has some- 
thing amiable and cordial about it. 
When he has just reached his sixtieth 
ear he effects a salutary revolution 
in the corrupt literary taste of his 
countrymen and countrywomen, and 
save a few coarse expressions insepa- 
rable from the literature of his day, a 
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deathbed examination would have 

found few passages in his numerous 

writings which it would be desirous 

to find omitted. He closed an anxious 

-—  aniend life by a Christian 
eath, 


NOTE. 


Towards the end of Cervantes’ life 
he belonged to the third order of 
Trinitarian monks, and was buried 
in their church with his face un- 
covered. These brothers having 
quitted their convent in 1633, the site 
of the interment could not be dis- 
covered when a search was after- 
wards made. The house he occupied 


in Madrid being pulled down about 
twenty years since, his bust has been 


prose in a niche in front of the new 
uilding. 


NEVER—FOR EVER. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE CLIFFS. 


“AnD so you really like this dull old 
place, with all its faults ?”’ . 

Words spoken by a large, ungainly 
individual of the male sex, stretched 
full length on the stones and shingle 
of the Llanaber beach, at the feet of 
two muslin-clothed, mushroom-hatted 
young ladies. He chucked a stone 
into the water as he spoke, and 
watched the ripples rounding off into 
circles fainter and fainter on the 
still blue surface. 

“Yes, I’m really. growing quite 
fond of the old cliffs and ruins— 
aren’t you, Lily?” came from under 
one of the mushrooms. “I’m getting 
used to the dulness, beginning to 
feel as if I never could rouse myself 
from the lazy kind of life we have 
been leading for the last few weeks.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
replied the other mushroom; “I 
rather fancy I could rouse myself 
pretty quickly if there was anything 
worth rousing for—a good ball, for 
instance; but I’m afraid there’s no 
chance of anything of that kind just 
“8 present, either here or anywhere 


“Balls, balls, ever balls, Miss Fre- 
mantle. I don’t believe you think 
of anything else in thé world but 
balls—you’re the gayest young lady 
I ever met.” 

Here the prostrate individual half- 
raised himself, and turned a very 
jolly, sunburnt face towards the 
smallest and most coquettish of the 
mushroom hats. 

“T don’t believe I’m any gayer than 
most girls, that is, town girls 3 every 
one likes a ball, I’m sure. 

The speaker’s head was. bent for- 
ward, so that all that was to be seen 
of the features under the shady hat 
was a rather large, well-shaped 
mouth, with full rosy lips, too fond, 
some people thought, of breaking 
into smiles, very natural smiles, how- 
ever, which disclosed two rows of 
very even white teeth, and made two 
dimples in two very soft cheeks, and 
just the very tip of a very white little 
nose turning slightly up; this was 
all that met the gaze of a pair of 
very admiring gray eyes, which were 
raised from the aforesaid jolly sun- 
burnt face. 
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“No balls here at least,” he said, 
turning a rather amused glance down 
on the unpretending little village 
lying below among the green spread- 
ing fields and waving trees ; “and yet 
there are some young ladies who con- 
trive to liye here from year’s end to 
year’s end, and never miss them.” 

The red lips smiled, as if to say, 
“What very odd girls ;” then there 
was another silence, another stone 
thrown, more circles dying away, and 
then the gray eyes were raised again; 
this time they were met and their 
gaze returned by two very large blue 
ones, long lashed, and wondering 
soft and deep, with that far-off look 
in them which seems to span the 
long, long years to come, and gaze 
into the dim sad future when their 
light shall be quenched and gone. 

The gray eyes rested longer than 
was necessary, I think, on that soft- 
tinted, girlish face and big blue eyes, 
rested dreamily anda little sadly, and 
the owner sighed as he looked away. 

“What makes you sigh so, Mr. 
Akedon ?” asked the red lips again. 
“You're always sighing now.” 

“T didn’t know I had got the 


habit,” he said; “but those kind of 
things grow upon people I believe— 
don’t you think so, Miss Agnes ?” 
This was addressed to the other 
mushroom, who had sat through that 
little conversation, and sighing and 


patiently, looking out 


gazing or 
ue sea in a very dreamy 


over the b 
manner. 

“ Yes, I agree with you, things do 
er upon people till they become 

abits; but if people have proper 
control over themselves they needn't 
give way to such things; don’t you 
think so ?” 

“Oh, here’s the old story of con- 
trolling minds and forming habits— 
and, in fact, making a martyr of one’s 
self,” cried the red lips. “You're 
quite right to sigh, or groan, or do 
anything else you are in the habit of 
doing. Don’t control yourself, for 
goodness sake, Mr. Akedon.” 

The long individual raised himself 
quite now into a sitting posture, and 
looked from one to the other of the 
mushroom hats undecidedly. 

“T wonder which of you will be 
most interested in a piece of news I 
am going to tell you,’ he said. 

“T, of course,” cried Lily, laughing. 
“What is it?” 
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“Well, you know Dashwood, I 
suppose—Jack Dashwood ?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Don’t yout How odd! Why,I 
thought all the girls were mad about 
Jack. A very good sort of fellow he 
is—the best heavy-weight across 
country Iever met. He’sin the-— 
Dragoon Guards, you know.” 

“Ts he handsome?” 

“Well, I suppose he is, or he 
wouldn’t be such @ favourite with 
ladies.” 

“ What’s he like?” ; 

“Well, he’s a big fellow, with a 
very long moustache—that’s about 
all I can say for him. I don’t think 
him handsome, but you know ladies 
are always satisfied so as a fellow’s 
got big black eyes and long mous- 
taches, and is what they consider 
handsome—he may be the greatest 
fool, or scamp, or anything else, it 
doesn’t matter.” 

He said it a little savagely—per- 
haps he knew he wasn’t what ladies 
consider handsome. Onlyabig, stron 
man, with wide shoulders, no goo 
features to boast of, too big a mouth 
with two small a fringing of mous- 
tache above it, two cheeks much too 
red, and sunburnt, and healthy-look- 
ing, to romance about. But I think 
he was mistaken, and that there were 
many girls who would have admired 
that strong figure of his—many girls 
who would have even thought him 
handsome—one who would have been 
content never to see another man 
again, if she might only have him all 
to herself—one who thought him the 
noblest, handsomest, and fairest of 
men—namely, that same Agnes, who 
sat there shady hatted, and with 
downcast eyes, poking the sand with 
her parasol. But how was he to 
know all this—how was he to know 
that it only wanted those broad 
shoulders and kind gray eyes to make 
her the happiest woman living? I 
think if he had known it, he might 
have dropped down there and then 
on his knees, and left them at her 
disposal—was it well, or ill, I wonder, 
that he didn’t ?—well, I think.” 

.* But you haven't told us the news, 
Mr. Akedon,” cried Lily. “What 
about this great lady-killer?” 

“ Well, he’s coming to stop with me 
for a short time, I hope.” 

“Oh, that’s the news, is it—well, 
what’s that to us, now?’ : 

‘10 
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“Why, I mapeone you'll see a good 
deal of him while he’s here—that is, 


if you'll allow me to present him to 
ou. 

ms Oh, yes, certainly, I’m quite 

anxious to 

coming ?” 
“Well, I don’t exactly know—I’ll 

hear by the post to-morrow, I sup- 
se.” 


” 


see him—when’s he 


“Do you think he’ll come soon?” 

“ How very curious you are about 
this great man—you’re not going to 
fall in love with him already, are 
you?” and the gray eyes rested once 
again on the rosy lips and mushroom 
hat pumeney. 

“T suppose I may if I like,” laughed 
Lily, in answer. 

He didn’t answer. He was look- 
ing down moodily on the sand and 
blue water, and knocking two big 
stones together. Was he, I wonder, 
looking in a dream of the future over 
that quiet sea—was he thinking that 
perhaps it would have been better 
to leave that. gallant hero, Captain 
John Dashwood alone, and not bring 
him among them just then. They 
were all silent now. Miss Lily, too, 
was looking down into that. blue 
mirror, reading who knows what 
there; and Agnes, still poking at that 
everlasting hole in the sand, was 
absent too; and the quiet waves 
came stealing up at their feet, over 
the stones and shingle; and the soft 
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breeze stirred the ribbons on the 
mushroom hats and fluttered the 
muslin dresses this way and that. 
Another half-hour and the two 
mushroom hats, accompanied by the 
big figure in the frieze coat, were 
wending their way slowly, downwards 
toward the little cluster of houses 
below, along the cool cliffs and sands; 
along the scorched-up “green,” which 
in consequence of a three weeks’ 
perpetual broiling, had become one 
with the sand-bank close by, and 
sloping down to the sea, lost itself 
there among the other sand and 
shingle, along by the old moss-grown 
walls of the castle, past the rows of 
bathing-boxes and donkey chaises, 
and up to the corner house in the 
great stone terrace facing the sea. 
“Good-bye” from each of the mush- 
rooms, and two dainty little hands 
are pressed by one large brown one, 
and then they disappear into their 
stone prison, and the gray frieze coat 
goes lounging off, to smoke a quiet 
cigaron the old boat over there, which 
has borne, bottom upwards, the waves 
aud winds, “the battle and the 
breeze ;’ for who knows how many 
seasons gone by, and which is just 
now, doubtless, very sticky and un- 
comfortable after the heat of the 
day ; but which, nevertheless, com- 
mands a very good view of the stone 
prison into which the two charming 
mushrooms have just disappeared ? 


CHAPTER II. 


A HEROINE, 


Or course the young lady with the 
rosy lips and big blue eyes is to be 
the heroine of this little tale, you 
think, my reader. Well, Lily was no 
heroine; only a very foolish little 
girl, too fond of dress and admiration, 
too silly and thoughtless, not pretty 
enough, and wanting half the ingre- 
dients which are required to make a 
ood heroine ; that is to say, the 
Somalen of a novel; for we have all 
our stories, let them be never so 
hum-drum and common-place ; still, 
in our own estimation, ours is the 
great story of all, the most interegt- 
ing to ourselves, the one over which 
we weep such genuine tears, and 
smile such pure, fond smiles. We 
are the heroes or heroines ; our deeds, 


words, and thoughts are the most 
interesting, are ever near us and with 
us to the end, when we all float out 
together into the great sea of eter- 
nity ; the story told, the play acted, 
the a gone out, yet leaving—oh ! 
let us hope !—some echo in some true 
heart, some remembrance of what we 
have done, and not what we have left 
undone ; let it not be said of us that 
we have buried our talent with usin 
the ocean. 

No, Lily was only a heroine in the 
same sense that we all are so, only a 
heroine by circumstance, not by choice 
—a flower, withered too soon, because 
the sun couldn’t always shine on it— 
a foolish, most imperfect little girl, 
with whom things never went right, 
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So you must take her as she is, only 
a woman, after all ; andalthough there 
have been great women in the days 
on by, they are scarcer now, and 
ar less interesting ; their noble acts 
will never be recorded in the years to 
come, atid their voices are too low 
and gentle to be heard above the 
strife and bustle in this wild world 
of ours. No, Lily didn’t look a bit 
like a heroine as she sat in the com- 
fortable drawing-room, or No. 1, 
Queen’s-terrace, eating buttered muf- 
fins, and drinking hot tea, a little 
later on that pleasant summer even- 
ing—not a bit like a heroine, with 
her happy rosy face, and great mass 
of fuzzy golden hair; and yet she was 
a very pretty little girl, wanting very 
little of being quite pretty enough 
for the heroine of a novel. 

Agnes is there too, eating buttered 
mufiins and drinking tea, and I think 
of the two she was the most like a 
heroine. Both girls are fair, both 
have that pretty peach colour in 
their cheeks, though Lily’s is a little 
richer and deeper; both have rich 
golden coloured hair, though Lily’s 
is always curly and fuzzy, and Agnes’s 
smooth and soft and glossy ; and yet, 
with so many points alike, they are 
as different as two girls can be. Lily, 
as she sits there rosy and smiling, a 
little Hebe, in her soft blue muslin 
dress, and happy dimples, is a strong 
contrast to that other face over there. 
There is a pensive soft look in it, a 

ave madonna-like shade there, un- 

efined and sad, such a face as the 

entle St. Agnes may have had, the 
se suffering martyr. My young St. 
Agnes is not a perfect saint, she has 
much to learn yet, her martyrdom is 
still to come, but she is in the good 
way, and when the trials come they 
will not find her unprepared. 

“We have kept you waiting, dar- 
ling, I am afraid,” said she, address- 
ing a thin gray-haired elderly gentle- 
man, in an arm chair, who was 
scanning thoughtfully a dusty old 
volume in the corner. 

“No, dear, no; I forgot it was so 
late. Were you walking ?” 

“No, darling, only sitting on the 
beach ; it was too hot to walk.” 

“Oh, yes,” and the gray head was 
bent again over the interesting book. 

“ Papa ?” 


“Well, dear.” 


“Will you come into the castle 
after tea, later in the evening I mean, 
it looks so well by moonlight.” 

“Tf you like—yes, I think it does ; 
how beautiful the mountains are ; look 
over there, what a strange light there 
is over K——.” 

“Yes, beautiful.” 

“T should like to live always here, 
in the quiet, with that beautiful view 
of sea and mountains always near 
me ” 


“Oh, darling, in winter ?” 

“ Yes, I shouldn't mind it in winter 
either. I’d sit and read by my fire.” 

“How awful !” cried Lily, who had 
sat listening to this conversation with 
folded hands. 

“Yes, for you, my poor little 
woman, but not for me; I have had 
enough of the world, and nearl 
enough of life too, and what time 
have left I should like to spend in 


peace. 

“Well, I should rather be buried 
at once than live here.” 

“You don’t want rest, my child ; 
young minds never do, but old ones 

et a longing for peace ; it’s a merciful 
ispensation, makes people readier to 
die, perhaps.” 

They were silent, they never tried 
to argue those points now, it was an 
old battle, and had been fought and 
won a score of times before, so they 
chewed their muffins in silence, while 
the leaves of the dusty volume turned 
over and over, and the urn hissed and 
sputtered, and the tea-cups rattled 
round Agnes, who did the honours at 
the head of the table. 

“We met Charlie Akedon, papa,” 
ventured Lily again. 

“Oh, indeed, you meet him very 
often, I think ; he’s a nice young fel- 
low, a very nice young fellow, indeed.’ 

“ Didn’t you know his father, pa?” 

“T did, indeed, poor Akedon! he 
and I served in the same regiment 
long ago. 

“Oh, did you ?” 

“Yes ; he was my greatest friend in 
those days, poor fellow, and I missed 
him greatly when he went.” 

“Ts he long dead, pa ?” 

“Oh, yes, nine or ten years, I 
think.” 

“Charlie must be very lonely 
living up there all alone,” continued 
Lily—* awfully lonely.” 

“T wonder he doesn’t marry.” 
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There was another silence, Lily 
looked down on her plate, and swept 
the crumbs into rows and lines on 
the table-cloth ; and Agnes looked 
down, too, but there were no crumbs 
near her, so she had to keep her 
fingers to herself; and the uncon- 
scious gray head was bent once more. 

“Will you come out now, pa? 
Have you finished your tea ?” 

“Yes, dear ; I’ve finished long ago. 
I should like a walk very much.” 

“Well, Aggie, come aad get ready ;” 
and there was a pattering of light feet 
up the stairs, and the sound of merry 
voices was wafted back to the ears of 
the gray-headed old man, who had 
closed his book now, and was looking 
out sadly on he geven grass and sun- 
set out there. is had been a hand- 
some face, that was plain to be seen, 
grown very old-looking lately ; the 
wrinkles were deepening round the 
kind eyes, and the hair was growing 
whiter and whiter; but the two 
happy little girls who were up-stairs 
wouldn’t let themselves see those 
changes, wouldn’t believe that their 
dear old father wasn’t the same man 


he had been a short time ago; was ° 


growing nearer and nearer to that 
rest he was longing for. He had al- 
ways been the same to them. He 
wasn’t a father; he was something 
more. It was he who had been 
young with them long ago, played 
with them, and laughed with them ; 
it was he still, and they wouldn’t look 
atthe changes in that dear face ; and 
so when they returned, mushroom- 
hatted and smiling, the sad old face 
brightening up looked fondly on 
the bright young picture before him, 
and they saw only the light there, and 
not the shadow. 

“ Ready?” he asked, and then they 
strolled out into the soft light, a very 
loving little group, that gray-haired 
old man with his two pretty daughters 
clinging to him. 

“ Let us take a stroll up the cliffs 
first,” said Lily, “and then into the 
castle a little later.” 

“Very well,” and they walked on 
slowly past the bathing-boxes and 
rows of Donkey chaises, past the ivied 
walls, and up the winding path 
among the oe and shingle. ere, 
by some most unaccountable chance, 
they came on a prostrate figure 
in a gray frieze coat, stretched full 
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length upon the stones, and smoking 
pose at a big cigar. He jumped » 
quickly as the little group approached, 
and raised his hat. 

“Oh, how do you do, Akedon? 
Come out here to have a quiet smoke, 
I suppose, inquired the elder gentle- 
man, extending his hand. “How 
delightful it is up here.” 

“Yes; I have only been here a 
few minutes. I saw you coming up 
the hill, and I thought I’d be sure to 
meet you if I waited.” 

“Let us walk on, then, a little 
higher, and by that time it will be 
time to visit our ruins.” 

“Oh, you are going to the castle, 
then 1” 

“Yes ; these young ladies wish to 
see it by moonlight, and I am sure it 
will look particularly fine.” 

So on they strolled, Lily still cling- 
ing to the old man, and Agnes and 
Charlie following some way behind. 

“How dark it is getting,” cried 
Agnes: “the moon seems to be a 
long time in rising,” 

“Tt will be bright enough just 
now,” replied her companion ; “ don’t 
you see it rising over there behind 
the trees ?” 

“ Oh, yes; I see.” 

“ We are about the only people out 
here, I think. This is the great time 
for walking.” 

“Yes; a long walk in this cool 
would be very pleasant.” 

“T shall have a pleasant walk home 
over this hill to-night.” 

“Yes ; not a long walk, though,” 

“‘ How long do you think of staying 
here ?” he asked again, after a slight 


pause, 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly; I 
hope some time.” 

“T hope so too ; I should miss our 
walks and chats dreadfully.” 

“You must be very lonely here 
sometimes ?” 

“Well, yes, sometimes, as you say; 
but I generally get some fellow down 
to stay for the shooting, you know, 
and then I go up myself sometimes 
to town for a few weeks.” 

“ Oh, yes, I see ?” 

“But when I am here I'm often 
very lonely.” 

There was a sadness in his hearty 
voice which somehow smote on 
Aggie’s heart. She looked up, but 
it was too dark to see well, and it 
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was only the shadow of a big man 
that was at her side. 

“You have some friends about 
here, I suppose ?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, I know nearly every 
one. It’s not a very extensive neigh- 
bourhodd here, as you know. There 
are the Joneses—you know them, 
don't you ‘—the John Joneses—they 
live in your terrace, number seven : 
they’re nice people enough, but they’re 
away half the year. Then the 
Foulkeses — you know her, Lady 
Mary Foulkes—she’s a jolly old 
woman enough ; but that little Fanny, 
she’s the greatest flirt I ever met.” 

“Oh, yes, I know her; they're in 
London now.” 

“Yes, but I suppose they'll be 
down here soon.” 

“There, the moon is quite above 
the trees now : how lovely it looks 
on the water !” 

They pened, and stood side by 
side on the soft grass, looking os 
over the rippling waters, on whic 
the moonlight fell in one wide clear 
stream ; the tiny waves were stealing 
in among the rocks at their feet, and 
plashing and breaking against their 
stony sides. 

* How calm and still it looks,” she 
said, “and how I like the sound of 
the waves on the stones and pebbles 
—don’t you ?” 

“Yes, it has a music of its own ; 
it is a very pleasant sound.” 

“T hope papa doesn’t forget his pro- 
mise about the castle ; I should like 
so much to see it in that beautiful 
light.” 

He hadn’t forgot ; and in a minute 
more they had all assembled at the 
top of the cliff hill, and were prepar- 
ing to descend. It was a very plea- 


THE morning rose again sunny, bright, 
and scorching,. as usual, and my hero 
of the gray freize coat and wide- 
awake hat, namely, Charles Akedon, 
Esq., of Beau Manoir, Llanaber, Car- 
narvonshire, Wales, had sauntered 
down to the village, down the prin- 
cipal street, and up the steps of the 
“ Sporting Hotel,” as was announced 
by a white board’on which that title 
was inscribed in very large startling 
letters. 


CHAPTER III. 


A HERO. 


sant walk for Agnes; she had her 
big young hero all to herself in the 
moonlight, and they had been talking 
very pleasantly all the way down the 
hill and along the green, and she 
could see his gray eyes look down 
into hers once or twice with a very 
pleased look in them ; and he, too 
thought it a very pleasant walk, and 
sighed once or twice as he turned 
homewards alone, thinking of the 
lonely house he was going to, with a 
strange feeling in his heart—a feelin 
which he didn’t quite understand, 
and which was new to him, and that 
soft low voice was ringing still in his 
ear, and mingling with the music of 
the creeping water down below. 

Why is it that some voices will 
cling to us always, for ever mingling 
with the music of our lives, intrud- 
ing themselves everywhere, soundin 
and blending with every song an 
sound, thrilling us and swelling our 
hearts with vain hopes and regrets, 
ever near us in sorrow or joy, a note 
that must be in every chord—why is 
it, I wonder, that there are some 
voices that never grow old or still 
some voices that can creep and steal 
into our hearts, and make themselves 
a place there for ever, whether we 
will or no ¢ 

My hero of the gray frieze coat 
couldn’t account to himself for the 
strange way in which that soft low 
voice which he had been listening to 
all the evening kept ringing and 
sounding still in his ear—couldn’t 
account for the strange way in which 
it seemed to blend with every sound 
and thought, and ring in every one of 
those breaking waves ; but so it was, 
and so it will be always. 


“The Bus not in yet, I suppose, 
Jones ?” 

“Not yet, sir; but she can’t be 
long in coming now ; expecting some 
one, sir ?” 

“ Yes, a gentleman.” 

“ Maybe you'd step inside, sir?” 

“No, no, thanks, I'll just wait 
here ;’ and he sat down on one of 
the cross-benches constructed in the 
porch of the hotel door, and havin 
chucked away the stunip of his used 
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up cigar, lit another, and providing 
himself with a newspaper, settled him- 
self comfortably, with his hat pulled 
down over his eyes, to await the 
coming of the expected gentleman. 
Tic, tic, tic, went the solemn old clock 
in the hall ; puff, puff, puff, from the 
big mild cigar, and still no sign of the 
Bus. Had it, like the well known 
sliding-picture in the magic lanterns 
of our youth, gone down holus bolus 
with its precious freight into the still 
blue water of the straits ? No fear of 
that, I fancy—no fear of the strong 
iron chains and bars of the great 
Menai Bridge coming to grief under 
so small a weight as the Llanaber 
Bus ; Charles Akedon felt no kind of 
anxiety about his missing friend ; 
but the time fell heavily on his hands ; 
the local newspaper contained no 
interest for him; he would take a 
stroll just as far—well, as far as the 
corner of the Green, the corner of the 
stone terrace, just to see if there was 
wind enough for a sail, that was all. 
So once again the frieze coat and 
wide-awake were put under weigh, 
and pitched and rolled down the 
street, past the rows of little houses 
with their open doors and muslin 
curtains ; past the two small unpre- 
tending towers which formed the 
entrance into that ivy-grown, mys- 
terious, desolate old ruin, the castle, 
and on still a little further. 

“ Jolly the sea looks,” spoken in 
an admiring under-tone by the indi- 
vidual with the cigar. Very jolly, 
indeed, it looked, seen through the 
gap made by a sharp turn to the 
right, flanked on one side by the 
moss-covered castle wall, and on the 
other by the long stone side of that 
very eligible residence, No. 1, 
Queen’s-terrace ; blue, blue _ sea, 
backed by tall blue mountains, 
crowned by a bluer sky, and studded 
here and there with little white 
specks, houses, or cattle, might be 
either, to a casual observer, very in- 
distinct and far off. 

The lazy individual strolled on 
still further down past the corner 
house, on to the Green, on still till 
he reached the old boat, his favourite 

osition. ‘Such a jolly view from 
just there,” he always said. That 
depended a good deal, I should say, 
upon whether one sat facing the blue 
sea and mountains, and with one’s 
back to the ugly stone terrace, or 
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vice versa, with one’s back to the blue 
sea and one’s face to the stone ter- 
race; but I rather fancy Charles 
Akedon, Esq., did not care very par- 
ticularly for good scenery, in fact 
could scarcely have known the dif- 
ference, as he far more frequently 
took up his position facing the stone 
houses and scorched Green, disregard- 
ing altogether the brilliant scene 
behind him. 

“Confound those abominable Ve- 
netian blinds,” was the first remark 
on looking on the scene before him, 
which was, as usual, the. stony one. 
“What the deuce can be the use of 
keeping them down all the morning, 
I wonder?” He sat down as he 
spoke on the old boat, and puff, puff, 
went the big Sy 

“‘T suppose I shall hear the Bus 


from here ?” he continued ; “or even 
if I don’t, it won’t matter much ; 
he’ll find his way without me, I dare 


y. 

He felt very cross and out of sorts. 
“The sun was so awfully hot, and 
there wasn’t a breath of wind to 
cool one’s face ; hang it ! he wouldn’t 
sit there any longer gaping at those 
everlasting green blinds ; the Bus 
must bein by now.” And so, more 
pitching and rolling, and the gray 
coat and wide-awake hat and cigar 
all pee by the castle wall, 
and round the corner. 

“ Why the devil don’t some of you 
take my traps in out of the dust and 
dirt, and bring them in here? and 
what the deuce is the good of telling 
me there’s no way of bringing them 
up to the house? I say they must go. 
Dam'd if they won’t. Haven’t you 
got a wheelbarrow or something? I 
never was in such a hole in my fife.” 

“Oh, Akedon, old fellow, is that 
you? Qh, all right ; I was beginnin 
to think I had made some curse 
mistake, and got among a lot of 
savages, or something.” And a tall 
big man in a velveteen jacket and 
jerry hat-held out a large brown 

and to be shaken. 

“ How are you, Jack—how are you, 
old fellow? Oh, never mind the 
traps, they'll come up all right by- 
and-by. Come along, we've only a 
ten minutes’ walk from here; I 
thought you were never coming.” 

And the two men, arm-in-arm 
walked leisurely down the street, and 
the disturbed waiters had time to 
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collect their scattered thoughts and 
the captain’s scattered luggage. 


Twelve o’clock, and the Venetian 
blinds were raised now, and the win- 
dows were both open as wide as wide 
could be, so that the dazzling sun 
could shine full into the quiet draw- 
ing-room of No. 1, Queen’s-terrace. 
It shone on two fair young heads 
which just appeared above the win- 
dow-stool ; one bent very low over an 
unseen book, and the other gazin 
with lazy eyes out on that perpet 
view of sea and mountain. 

“ How hot it is, Aggie. I am sure 
we shall both get sunstrokes, if we 
sit here much longer.” 

“Yes, it’s dreadfully hot.” 

“T declare I’m nearly mad. I 
don’t know what on earth we shall 
do with ourselves all day. A walk 
would certainly be the death of me, 
and the rocks would be red hot, I’m 
sure. What shall we do?” 

“We can play croquet in the 
castle ; that would be just the thing.” 

“Oh yes, of course, everlasting 
croquet, and everlasting Charlie 
Akedon. I forgot. Yes, that will 


just do, and I, as usual, with two 
balls playing you two, and getting 
shamefully beaten.” 

“Well you know, Lily——” 


“Oh yes, of course, I know, he'd 
much rather play with me; wouldn’t 
he, dear ?” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“Oh, Aggie, Aggie, you're a very 
heartless young person, I think.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Lily ; you know 
as well as I do that Mr. Akedon likes 
us both the same ; indeed sometimes 
I fancy he likes you a good deal the 
most.’ 

. My pretty saint’s cheeks were very 

hot and red; however, as she made 
this little speech, and there was a 
misty light in her soft gray eyes—a 
shadowy light, and she looked down 
quickly. as it possible that my 
saint was in love—something quite 
new if so, and a trait I never heard 
of in the life of the blessed Agnes, 

“ Well, perhaps I’m mistaken; we 
shall see. But, pood gracious, look, 
that isn’t—is it? No, it can’t be— 
= it is, though, the very Charles 

imself ; and, oh, who on earth is 
the tall, nice looking man with him?’ 

“ His friend, I suppose, the man he 
was telling us about yesterday.” 
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“Oh i of course, open your book 
uick, Aggie, and be reading, and 

on’t pretend to see them till they 
are quite close. I can watch them 
through the curtain, and tell you 
when to look up.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Lily, of 
course they have seen us looking out,” 
and Miss Agnes remained with closed 
book, and patient tranquillity, for the 
great event, while Lily, one minute 
behind the curtain, and one minute 
before it, was in a ferment of curi- 
osity, waited and watched the move- 
ments of that most interesting indi- 
vidual, Captain John Dashwood, of 
Her Majesty’s — Dragoon Guards, 
the great Adonis, and lady-killer, the 
tall, fashionably-equipped stranger 
who was lounging slowly down the 
Green in the direction of No. 1, 
Queen’s-terrace. 

“And those are the two little birds, 
are they ; up there in their cage? 
Let’s have a look at them.” Remark 
made by the gallant Captain, little 
knowing the anxiety with which the 
birds in the cage were waiting and 
watching for a nearer view of him. 
“T say, Charlie, couldn’t you intro- 
duce us under the window ; you know 
it would be a deuced deal neater and 
less awkward for us all. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

The truth was, the Captain was 
growing a little nervous, “ they were 
such uncommonly jolly little birds ; 
dash’d if they wern’t.” 

“Do pn think they’d come out 
for asail orsomething? Try’em.” 

They were close under the window 
now, and the two little heads were 
bent devoutly over two little unseen 
books. Suddenly one of the heads, 
the curly fuzzy one, was raised, and 

“Oh, good morning,” and “ Aggie, 
Mr. Akedon,” from a fluttered little 
bird, and then the other head was 
raised, and then there were two little 
heads, with very pink cheeks and 
very bashful eyes. 

“Will it be very rude if I present 
a friend to you, Miss Fremantle? but 
I su I may. aaa Dash- 
wood;” and here the gallant Captain 
raised his hat, and disclosed a very 
well-arranged, curly glossy head of 
nut-brown hair, two very fine soft 
brown eyes, which were looking sup- 
plicatingly up to the birds above, as 
if to say “don’t be too hard on me ; 
don’t make me blush ;” that was all 
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they saw of him then, that and a pair 
of very long, well-twisted, and thick 
moustachios, and then the hat was re- 
ae and the nut-brown hair was 

id, and a shadow was thrown over 
the fine soft eyes. 

“ Arn’t you thinking of coming out 
this fine day, Miss Fremantle?” I was 
just saying to Akedon here. “ How 
awfully jolly a sail would be; you’re 
fond of sailing, I suppose ?” 

The bold Captain had broken the 
ice, and was plunging and poking 
about, trying to find out how the 
land lay, and whether they were 
little game birds, or little geese ; for, 
“Hang it,” as he afterwards inform- 
ed his friend, “a fellow has to talk 
differently to almost every girl he 
meets.” This was a wrinkle to 
Charlie, who was much in the habit 
of talking very much in the same 
strain to every girl. 

“Yes, I like sailing very much ; 
but I hardly think there is wind 
enough this morning.” 

** Oh, none at all,” broke in Charlie, 
“she wouldn’t move; but really arn’t 
you coming out at all?” 

“ Well, we were thinking of waiting 
till after luncheon, and’then playing 
croquet, the day is so hot.” 

“Croquet !—and wherecan one play 
croquet now—on the sandbank ?” 
inquired the Captain rather disdain- 
fully. 


“Oh no, in the castle ; havn’t you 
been into the castle yet ?” 

“Why no; this fellow, Charlie, 
wouldn’t do anything but daudle up 
and down here in the sun all the 
morning ; and so there’s a castle, is 
there; and who lives in the castle?” 

“Oh, how sadly ignorant of the 
beauties of Lianaber you must. be, 
Captain Dashwood ? hy the cas- 
tle is one of the finest old ruins in 
Wales; you ought to see it,” cried 


Lily. 

© Well, I wish awfully you would 
come out and explain all the beauties 
to me; it would be only a charity, 
for I can’t get a word out of this 
fellow here ; won’t you come ?” and 
the soft eyes with the shadow over 
them went up again in languid sup- 
plication. 

“ Oh, 
yet, that is, I——.’ . , 

“Well, suppose we split the diffe- 
rence, and you come out as soon as 
you gan, and we can play a game of 


. » 
I don’t think we can just 


> 
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croquet on the castle walls, or in the 
castle drawing-rooms, or wherever 
you like; and you can teach me to 
play there, and then you can tell me 
all about the beauties of Llanaber. 
Is that a bargain ?” 

“ Well yes, I suppose so.” 

The Captain was very well pleased 
with himself ; he had actually arrived 
at making bargains and extracting 
promises from the little birds on a 
ten minutes’ acquaintance ; he had 
settled the bill of fare for the after- 
noon, and could now go and play his 
game of billiards and smoke his cigar 
quietly and tranquilly, till the time 
arrived. 

“‘ Nothing like taking those sort of 
little prudes by storm ; get them into 
a corner, and hang it if they don’t 
surrender at once.” 

More wrinkles for Charlie ; I hope 
he was listening, and trying to re- 
member all the hints his kind friend 
was giving him as they walked off 
down the hill road, in the direction 
of Beaumanoir, which building was 
glowing down upon them from the 
nearest height, red-bricked,  tall- 
chimneyed, and solemn looking. 

“Isn't he handsome?’ was the 
first remark made by Lily as the two 
figures sloped off. 

“Yes, he’s a fine-looking man, I 
must say,” replied Aggie, looking 
after the two retreating gentlemen ; 
“a very fine-looking man.” 

“T like that long light sort of 
moustache ; don’t you ?” 

“No, I don’t care for it.” 

“You like a very small short one, 
though ; don’t you ?”’ 

“No, I don’t, a bit more ; why do 
you ask ?”’ 

“ Because I thought you did.” 

“Then you make a great mistake, 
Lily ; and once for all I wish to good- 
ness you'd stop that nonsense.” 

“ Very well, I will ;’ and the two 
heads were buried again in the unseen 
books, and there was a long silence. 

The Captain's neat little bargain 
and happy arrangements for the after- 
noon were doomed to be disappointed. 
The perjured little birds, regardless 
of their promises, had actually le- 
vanted in a donkey chaise, no one 
knew whither, and left the large hero 
of the velveteen coat to gnaw his 
moustachios, and think how “devilish 
cool they were.” 

“T never knew them go out in one of 
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those things before. Where on earth 
can they have goneto? The bridge? 
be they know some people 


ing a pursuit, I think, but the Captain 
had no idea of such nonsense. 

“Hang it, he wouldn’t followthem ; 
what the deuce did he care.” 

And the two friends strolled on to 
the pier, and were both rather silent 
and absent, and though from time 
to time the Captain made some slight 
remarks, they were of rather an acri- 
monious nature, such as “ how con- 
foundedly hot it is ;’ and “hang it, it’s 
only four o’clock ;’ and “ what the 
deuce shall we do with ourselves ; we 
can’t stay mooring here all the day 
on this rotten old place ;” “ let’s play 
a game of billiards.” 

And so the pier was abandoned, 
and a dull game of billiards dawdled 
over, the newspaper read and com- 
mented upon, and then the Captain 
bethought him of a good thing to be 
done. 

“T say, Charlie, if you don’t mind, 
I think [ll just dash off a line or two 
to the old lady ; it’ll keep her quiet, 
you know.” 

And so, like a good boy and dutiful 
son, as he was, the Captain went up 
to the reading-room and penned a 
very good, neat little note, which 
began “ My dear mother,” and ended 
“Your very affectionate son, John 
Dashwood,” which was duly posted, 
and travelled as quick as the mail- 
train would carry it up to the great 
metropolis, where next morning it 
appeared reposing on a very bright 
salver, where it awaited the ordeal by 
touch. 

“ Any letters this morning, Tom- 
kins ?” 

“Yes, my lady—one for your lady- 
ship and one for Miss Dashwood.” 

“Oh, then, you may go, and, Tom- 
kins, ring the bell again.” 

And her ladyship having proceeded 
to examine the letters, first the one 
directed “Miss Dashwood,” which 
having turned this way and that and 
examined, she laid aside, with the 
remark, “ dear, dear, when will Caro- 
line cease making a fool of herself?” 
and then, with a sigh, addressed her- 
self to the other, which, as we know, 
began, “ My dear mother,” and con- 
cluded with “ Your very affectionate 
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son, John Dashwood,” and was di- 
rected “Lady Georgiana Dashwood, 
No. ——, Park-lane, London.” 

“ Wants more money, I suppose,” 
was her ladyship’s remarks on taking 
up the big square envelope ; she was 
agreeably surprised, however, when 
on reading the epistle through, from 
“my dear mother” to “your very 
affectionate son,” she found it was 
only a very kind, chatty little note 
from her naughty boy, who was quite 
well, and enjoying himself awfully, 
and hoped she had quite got rid of 
her bronchitis, and was all right 
again, which passages pleased the 
reader, as all mothers are pleased by 
prosy little scrawls and innocent bits 
of news from their scampish sons. 

“Jack is certainly improved,” 
murmured the relieved parent, “and 
really has some sense, if he would but 
show it in some decided move.” 

I think the decided move which 
her ladyship referred to, had some- 
thing to say toa certain Miss Fanny 
Foulkes, for whom Lady Geor- 

iana Dashwood and the Misses 

ashwood affected a very sincere 
friendship, and who, I fancy, looked 
forward to the decided move with 
a strange fluttering sensation about 
her poor, little, bewildered heart. 

Just then there was a rustling as of 
many silks on the stairs, and the trip- 
ping of hurrying feet, and seal 
there came sailing in one, two, three 
young ladies, all different sizes and 
shapes, who each bestowed a dutiful 
kiss on the lean, parchment-coloured 
cheek which was turned to receive 
them, and then by one, by two, by 
three, they alltooktheirplaces. There 
was Miss Dashwood, tall, and slight, 
and dark, with that tendency to 
stiffness so strongly developed in the 
elder lady, a little softened and miti- 
pated, but much on the same pattern. 

here was Miss Julia Dashwood also 
on the tall, stiff scale, but wanting 
many of the good points which were 
allotted to her elder sister, namely, 
two very fine soft, dark eyes—Jack’s 
eyes over again; Jack’s big, languid, 
supplicating eyes, which had done so 
much mischief in their day, and were 
destined to do so much more; 
a set of tolerably regular Grecian 
features, and a tall, slight, elegant 
figure, those were pretty nearly 
all her good points, and yet some 
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people thought them quite enough ; 
one man found them even too 
many for him; had felt the fire in 
those dark eyes burning into his very 
soul, and was wasting and dragging 
out his life in a vain m, of which 
Caroline Dashwood was the heroine. 
Then there came Georgiana, the 
youngest, “ hopelessly plain and vul- 
gar,” as her mother was wont to re- 
mark, who went by a series of nick- 
names in the family, such as “ Pat” 
and “Toby,” which the “ hopelessly 

lain” young person always acknow- 
edged to and bore with a Christian 
spirit, and even sometimes was known 
to join in the general mirth which her 
appearance afforded to her relations ; 
but there were moments in solitude 
when the lean awkward looking girl 
was very down-hearted about her per- 
sonal appearance, when she lookedand 
looked in the looking-glass— till her 
eyes were dim with tears, wondering 
if any one could ever love such an 
ugly vulgar little creature ; wonder- 
ing how it was, that, pinch them as 
she would, no bright soft colour would 
flood those thin white cheeks of hers, 
that, twist and pull as she would, the 
clothes would never sit right on that 
ungainly figure ; it was a great mys- 
tery which could not be solved, a 
great unknown mystery to her, which, 
till the great day when the secrets of 
all hearts shall revealed, and the 
mystery of mysteries explained, must 
so remain. 7 

Her ladyship, very wisely, chose 
to take no notice of her eldest daugh- 
ter’s little billetdoux. I think she 
rather quailed before that strong- 
minded young person, and avoided 
any open combat with her; if she 
chose to make a fool of herself, her 
ladyship and all the powers on earth 
could not prevent her doing so, and 
so the wise parent contented herself 
with simply forbidding the house to 
Mr. Arthur Miles, the wolf who had 
stolen into the fold, and had well- 
nigh carried off her pet lamb from 
under her very nose. It had been a 

eat blow to the ambitious old 
cay, when she had discovered that 
Caroline, the young lady for whom 
she had made such brilliant plans, 
and schemes, her handsome daugh- 
ter, who was to do such wonders for 
the family, to be such a fine lady with 
some, as yet unknown, handle to her 
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name, and to pave the way to other 
noble houses for her. younger sisters, 
that she, with all her good sense an 

gifts, was about to throw herself 
away on a “wretched beggarman.” 
Here was a situation for the bewil- 
dered mother, now or never the blow 
must be struck, and the monster, 
Miles, driven back defeated. Now 
or never Caroline and she must 
engage in that long-deferred conflict 
which had been pending for so many 
months, out of which one or other 
must come a victor, leaving the other 
slain and vanquished on the field. 
There must be no halving of the 
matter here, no firing of pistols in 
the air, and shaking of hands after 
it. No, it must be war—war to the 
death ; and yet, with all these wise 
resolutions, there had been a firing in 
the air, and a shaking of hands— 
there had actually been a truce be- 
tween the combatants, and Caroline 
had consented to wait, that was all— 
to wait sometime perhaps—and her 
een had wisely left the rest to 
time, the healer of all wounds, and 
hardener of hearts. 

“T have had a letter from Jack,” 
said her ladyship, proud of the un- 
wonted honour, aa in a very good 
humour; “he is enjoying himself 
down there ; doesn’t say exactly 
what he is doing ; shooting, I sup- 
pose ;” from which we infer that 
that dutiful young man had not seen 
fit to acquaint his affectionate parent 
with the existence of those jolly little 
birds. 

“Oh, indeed, replied Caroline,” 
who was deep in that mysterious 
epistle of hers. 

“T’m sorry the Foulkes’s haven’t 
gone down as they intended this 
month, it would have been such a 
capital opportunity for Jack,” con- 
tinued the elder lady. 

“Jack will never marry Fanny, 
I’m sure; he makes the greatest fun 
of her behind her back.” 

“T don’t think he does, Caroline. 
I never heard him ; and I hope to 
heaven that all my children arn’t 
going to make fools and beggars of 
themselves. Jack is getting some 
sense now, I think.” 

The letters were folded up now, 
and ensconced in their owner’s 
pockets, and the tea-drinking went 
on rapidly. Caroline hadn’t seen fit 
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to respond to that little protest of 
her mother’s; and the other young 
ladies not being in the habit of makin 
conversation for anybody, remain 
silent. 

“T shall send out my cards to-day 
for Wednesday,” said her ladyship, 
sipping her tea. 

here was another silence, and 
then the bold Caroline ventured on 
a very foolish remark. 

“Mamma ?” 

“Well, my dear.” 

“You'll give me a card for Arthur 
Miles, I suppose ?” 

“No, Caroline ; certainly not.” 

“May I ask why ?” 

“ Because [ don’t choose.” 
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“Then I shall not come down on 
that evening.” 

“You'll come down if I choose to 
order you to.” 

“T shall not.” 

There was going to be a battle, 
that was plain, so the two meek 
young ladies at the other side of the 
table, rose hastily and left the room. 
Whether there was a battle or not 
remains matter of conjecture, as no 
one knew exactly how that odd con- 
versation terminated; but half an 
hour afterwards,Caroline, very flushed 
and hot looking, ascended rapidly to 
her own room, where, locking the 
door, she remained closeted for the 
rest of the day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LADY GEORGIANA AT HOME. 


“ EVERYTHING serious is more or less 
ridiculous.” “Gravity is the very 
essence of imposture ;” and I quite 
agree with the sage philosopher in 
this his fine perception of the ludi- 
crous in his pompous fellow-mortals. 
Poor human nature, how weak is all 
your fallen grandeur,.how blind your 
self-esteem and love of opulence. 
Where are your eyes and ears, that 
~ cannot see and hear the great 
esson of mortality that is preaching 
all around you every day, preaching 
in the blade of grass “ which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cut down and 
cast into the oven ;” preaching in the 
lily of the field, which Solomon in all 
his glory could not excel; preaching 
in your very selves, for doth not man 
walk in a vain shadow ; but I am not 
going to moralize or preach the old 
sermon, “ The fashion of this world 
passeth away,” over again. These 
are stale subjects, my readers, writ- 
ten and commented upon a score of 
times before by great men and good, 
long before I or my feeble specula- 
tions were dreamed of. 

If ever there was a living illustra- 
tion combining these two strange 
ingredients of gravity and imposture, 

Georgiana Dashwood was that 
illustration ; she was all an impos- 
ture—a grave pompous imposture— 
from the gorgeous auburn wig which 
crowned her aristocratic h to the 
false heel on her ladyship’s left shoe; 
all false, false teeth, false blushes, 


and who knows how much else false 
as well? I wonder how much of all 
that grandeur was real, and how 
much really false; for I eae | that 
fame had given art too much of praise 
for the brilliant piece of upholstery, 
which sat there resplendent in her 
poe and fine linen, and fine old 
amily diamonds. Oh, if that mis- 
chievous devil who rode the magic 
ride, with the wondering Don Cleo- 
phas, through the murky air over 
that city of the world, that city of 
mysteries, Madrid, that grateful 
bottle-imp who unroofed houses and 
ualees or the edification of his 
eliverer, could have peeped into 
that sanctum, her ladyship’s dress- 
ing-room, and let at least one of 
her fellow-mortals into the mysteries 
of that toilet—if, I say, that devil who 
saw so clearly the imposture always 
blending with the gravity, would have 
taken the writer of this tale for once 
on that mid-night ride, how much of 
speculation —_ have been spared, 
and how quickly the truth revealed. 
But the days of bottle-imps are over, 
and there is no chance of the return 
of that cloven-footed person, not even 
when there is so great a mystery as 
her ladyship’s complexion requiring 
an explanation. There certainly 
was a great deal of art in her compo- 
sition, and yet there was something 
of nature too, and what there was 


was good, and Lady Georgiana must 
hove base handsome in her day, and 
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very fine-looking ; and though her 
naughty boy was wont to make most 
disrespectful jokes about the rouge, 
and unconscious remarks at breakfast, 
about how shamefully Lady Louisa 
this, and Lady Mary that, got herself 
up, and how easy it was to know ever 
so gooda wig ; still I think her lady- 
ship thought he could not have 
known how much he was saying, and 
fancied, rather wildly, I think, that 
the Captain was quite innocent as 
regarded her particular falsities. That 
young man, I dare say, never looked 

yond the surface, and saw only the 
false blushes and auburn wig, and 
did not exactly know how much of 
that big heap of clothes and jewellery 
was his natural parent, and how 
much was kindly bestowed on him by 
various perfumers and hairdressers’ 
mysterious bounty. But the Captain 
was fond of her nevertheless, in his 
own selfish way; and though he 
laughed at her little deceptions and 
hollow mockeries, I think he really 
felt kindlier to the weak-minded old 
woman than to any one else in the 
world as yet ; for she had been very 
good to him in the days gone by, 
when that incorrigible young scam 
had begun to sow his wild oats, whic 
process had been going on slowly 
ever since. She had wept over and 

aid large unaccountable bills; she 

had accepted his promises, and taken 
back to her faithful bosom her pro- 
digal more than a dozen times since 
the seed for that great harvest so 
long in coming had first been sown. 
She had shed tears of thankfulness 
and forgiveness over him, and had 
killed the fatted calf and rejoiced 
with him over and over again. 

The whole Dashwood family, with 
the exception of Captain Jack, were 
all assembled in the well-illumined 
drawing-room, in that fashionable 
residence in Park-lane. All the 
Dashwoods, from the stately and 
stiff, but now beaming and gracious 
Lady Georgiana, down to the shy, 
ugly, awkward girl in the seedy-white 
frock, who was sitting very ill at ease 
on that big velvet-covered ottoman in 
the middle of the room, with the 
bright light of a dozen wax lights 
shining full on her pale face—a deli- 
cate, very sensitive face it was, with 
not one good feature in it, and yet at 
times looking almost beautiful in its 
earnest and strange melancholy. 
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All the Dashwoods, and a few 
friends to whom her ladyship was at 
home this sultry July evening. 

There were two or three venerable 
females, mostly stout, and with high 
colours, and equipped like their host- 
ess in purple and fine linen. There 
were countless young ladies, all pink, 
checked, and snowy-necked ; some 
short, some tall, some fat, some thin, 
who were chattering to, and beamin 
on countless young gentlemen ; an 
there was that desperate little flirt, 
Miss Fanny Foulkes, sitting in a 
corner, as usual, with a big, hairy- 
faced man, who was murmuring, who 
knows what, into those pretty ears of 
hers, and trying to catch a glimpse of 
the saucy black eyes which were hid 
just now, by the long dark lashes, 
looking so much longer and darker as 
they rested on her pale, fair cheeks. 

“ What a terrible flirt that little 
friend of yours is, Caroline !” said a 
languid young lady, reclining on an 
ottoman close by, and looking with 
lazy, half-contemptuous, half-envying 
eyes across at the dimly-lighted group 
in the corner. 

“How she manages to get hold of 
a man and lead him off to some cut- 
of-the-way place whenever she can ; 
just look what eyes she is making at 
that foolish-looking creature she has 

ot hold of now. Who is he, Carrie 4 
t never saw him before.” 

“That—oh, that’s a Mr. Miles—a 
friend of ours,” replied the discom- 
fited Caroline. 

The languid young lady perceived 
that she had put her foot in it, to use 
a vulgar phrase, for rumours of the 
** Miles’ affair’’ had reached the ears 
of most of Miss Dashwood’s friends 
and acquaintances ; so she changed the 
subject as soon as possible, and was 
soon deeply engaged in the contem- 

lation of a large photograph-book, 
ying close by, and apparently quite 
forgetful of the sly flirtation in the 
corner. ‘The book was Caroline’s, as 
that young lady informed her, and 
it contained more than one represen- 
tative of that very Mr. Miles who was 
sitting so very close to that artless 
little creature over there, of whom 
there were also countless little effi- 
gies, all of them bewitchingly piquant, 
and naive—all of them flashing very 
saucy glances at the gazer. 

She's a pretty little thing all the 


same, I suppose men would think 
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her charmingly pretty.” This was 
only a thought which passed through 
the languid young lady’s mind, as she 
closed the book, not spoken or even 
muttered, as Miss Dashwood was sit- 
ting moodily by her side, and would in- 
evitably have overheard her soliloquy. 

Miles, the faithless Miles, was, I 
think, not very happy in his. envied 
position ; he was a mild individual, 
not given to flirting, not given much 
to making eyes, save at one woman, 
or saying yy things to any but 
that one favoured female, and he 
didn’t quite understand the point of 
several very odd speeches which had 
been made to him within the last few 
minutes, by the pale-faced companion 
of his solitude; didn’t quite know 
what to make of one or two odd looks 
and glances from those saucy black 
eyes, and was looking down on those 
drooping lids and bands of glossy 
black hair, more in amazement than 
admiration, when he caught the eye 
of his injured Dulcinea flashing a 
thousand times brighter under the 
light of the gas lamps over her head, 
flashing very palpable reproaches at 
the much distressed Arthur, who sat 
there rebuked and awestruck, not 
knowing what to do. 

Lady Georgiana rather enjoyed the 
scene of Miles’s desertion, as she sat 
there, with her diamonds flashing 
above her watchful eyes, rather stern 
and resentful now, as she saw the 
culprit creeping back to his injured 
one; and the diamonds flashed this 
way and that, and shot fierce light- 
nings after the faithless Puris, as he 
sloped over towards the desolate 
(Enone, who had waited very pa- 
Baatlv, the watcher thought, had 
kept her sorrows to herself. Though, 
te te sure, I don’t suppose that even 
the frantic victim to fair evil-hearted 
Paris’s charms, would if seated in a 
London drawing-room, have lament- 
ed, and confided in the furniture, be- 
fore a tolerable audience of— 


“Fair women and brave men,” 


as we know she did to the rocks and 
waters and trees, in that valley of 
Ida where he had wooed and won her. 
Bright and ominous flashes were 
following the unconscious couple from 
the watchful eyes of the disappointed 
rent, who sat with the air of a 
xana, with her glances and light- 
nings and queen-like scorn, all going 
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for nothing, for the tale was altered, 
and Paris the deceiver was a change 
person, was very humble and awk- 
ward and penitent; and none, the 
desolate one, who had been dying of 
her love, of her blighted hopes, was 
on her high horse, and riding it very 
well, the bewildered old lady had to 
confess to herself. 

Some one translates the word ennui 
“entertaining people,” and “doing the 
honours.” I think my hostess found 
it so, for she had no time to spare in 
darting withering glances or laying 
trains of gunpowder under unsuspi- 
cious feet ; it was she who had handed 
over the obedient Miles to the enemy, 
and ordered him to take her in to tea, 
well knowing that the black-eyed siren 
would do her best tocharm and enslave 
him. But it had all failed, and Paris 
had found that wealth, power, and 
beauty, were alla mistake; he had 
fled from the black-eyed Venus on 
whom he had been forced to bestow 
the golden apple, had fled and left 
her sitting there alone in the shade, 
and was just now bending very low 
over the angry head of his injured 
(Enone, and whispering vehemently, 
while that lady, with rather a troubled 
countenance, and with two very red 
spots on her fair cheeks, was listen- 
ing rather penpotiont, tapping the 
ground with her slender foot, and 
twitching nervously at her fan. 

“Don’t you believe me, Caroline, 
I think you are too hard on me, I do 
indeed ; I don’t think I ever gave 
you cause for jealousy yet.” 

“Tm not jealous, | eee you, far 
from it, I admire your good taste im- 
mensely ; I think she’s very pretty 
indeed.” 

“My taste! I think you know m 
taste by this time, and—and I thin 
you're very unjust to me, Caroline, I 
do indeed.” 

The mild young man was growin 
rather irritated; it wasn’t fair, al 
that fuss for nothing ; she had sat and 
talked, and perhaps flirted, too, for all 
he knew, under his very nose, a score 
of times at least, and yet he had 
never upbraided her, and he felt 
rather angry, as angry indeed as such 
a mild creature could feel. 

“You needn’t blaze out about it,” 
she said ; “ let us forget all about it, 
I don’t suppose you meant to look as 
devoted and affectionate as you did, 
but people are carried away by those 
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sort of things; I know, and though it 
did put me in rather a disagreeable 
position, considering that mamma and 
all the girls were looking on, and I 
suppose thinking what a fool I was 
ever to believe in such a desperate 
flirt, still it doesn’t matter at all, I’m 
quite indifferent.” 

“Well, you know——” 

“Oh, yes, I know, of course ; but 
let us go into the next room ; some 
one is going to sing, I think, andas I 
don’t care for sitting in corners all 
the evening, and as you have had 
your share of that kind of amuse- 
ment, I think we might as well join 
the others ; it’s much pleasanter talk- 
ing pleasantly to people, than nagging 
and fighting about nothing.” 

“T didn’t mean to nag or fight 
either, I’m sure.” 

And the disconsolate young man 
with the long whiskers, followed 
rather sheepishly in the wake of the 
tall young lady in white silk and 
snowy neck, who led the way solemnly 
to the piano. 

“ Are you going to sing, Miss Dash- 
wood?” asked a cheery stout gentle- 
man, with very glossy dark hair and 
moustaches and whiskers, who had 
been hovering about butter-fly fashion, 
lighting now on one flower, now on 
another, restless and flippant, with a 
ready laugh, and merry eye. 

“Sing? oh, dear no; I never sing ; 
but my sister is going to, I think.” 

“Your sister? is that your sister 
sitting over there on the ottoman by 
herself ?” ' 

“Yes, that’s my youngest sister.” 

“Not out yet, 1 suppose?” and the 
merry eye was turned with a rather 

uizzical glance at the solitary little 
lowe sitting under the chandelier. 

“ No, oh no, she’s not out yet.” 

“ And she sings, does she 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, yes ; I think so; she has a 
a voice, and practices a good 

ea ” 


“Ts she going to sing now, I wonder; 
I feel curious to hear the perfor- 


ce. 

“Yes, I'll tell her.” 

And the tall figure in the rich 
white silks, followed by the stout gén- 
tleman, swept across to the lonely 
little girl on the ottoman. 

“ Georgie, Captain Foullses wishes 
to hear you sing. Would you mind, 
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dear? Captain Foulkes, this is my 
sister.” 

And the stout gentleman executed 
a very polite salaam before the dowdy 
—_ white dress and pale drooping 

face. 

“Yes, I’m very anxious to hear you 
sing, Miss Dashwood ; it will be a 
great kindness if you will.” 

“Oh, certainly ; yes. What shall 
Tsing, Carrie ?” 

“Oh, anything you like, dear.” 

“*T’ Addio ;’ will that do ?” 

“Yes, or anything else you like, 
only be quick about it.” 

The little figure glided over to the 
piano, and turned over some music. 

“This, I think ; I like this one.” 

And she held out the piece to Cap- 
tain Foulkes, who had followed. 

“*Ohe Faro !’ Oh, yes; very pretty. 
I know it. Yes, if you please.” 

The preparatory chords werestruck, 
and then tke sionate words, 
“ Spossa Euridice,” sounding rich and 
full in a sweet clear voice, rang out 
above the murmur of voices and clat- 
tering of tea-cups in the next room. 

He looked down on the pale face and 
parted lips from which the tones were 
swelling, down on a strange melan- 
choly little face and big wild eyes 
with a passionate light in them, un- 
conscious of his earnest gaze, uncon- 
scious of the whispered approbation 
in many low voices, unconscious of all 
save the soul-stirring spirit of thesong, 
and the “Che faro,do ve ardro,” had a 
new sound in them, a new, wild, me- 
lancholy sound, which the stout gentle- 
man felt stealing into his heart, and 
stirring it somehow in a way he could 
not understand; and very heartily 
he thanked the singer, when, the song 
concluded, she rose to retreat. 

“You have given me great plea- 
sure,” he said—“ very great pleasure. 
I didn’t believe there was half so 
much soul in that song till I heard 
you sing it justnow. Iam surprised, 
really surprised.” 

She looked up into his kind face 
with a very grateful look. She 
was not accustomed to praise, and 
the honest tones of the speaker 
pleased her. 

“T’m glad you liked it,” she said. 
“T like the song myself, too.” 

It wasn’t the same face that was 
turned to his now. The strange pas- 
sionate look was gone out of it ; the 
wild speaking light in the big dark 
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eyes was gone, too, and it was only a 
rather sad-looking young face, with 
timid eyes, that was there before him. 

“ Do you paint or draw ?” he asked. 

“T draw ; yes, a little; but I can’t 
paint. HowIwishIcould! Inever 
see those fine old pictures in the 
Acalemy, those grand old pre-Ra- 
poowe things, that I don’t long to 

a painter-—a regular painter, I 
mean.” 

“T never heard of a young lady 
painter—a regular painter, as you 
call it.” 

“No; I dare say not; but I'd 

ladly give up being a young lady if 
mizht choose between the two.’ 

* Well, I never met a young lady 
before who wished not to be a young 


lady.’ 

“Didn’t you? I often wish it. I 
fancy if I was a man, I should make 
so much more of my life—enjoy my- 
self so much more if I had something 


“Well, and haven’t young ladies 
something todo? Isn’t singing some- 
thing to do, for instance ?” 

“ Oh, singing is only amusing one- 
self. I mean something in which one 
might take an interest—the comple- 
tion of some great work—a great 
painting, for instance. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“ Well, I’m rather averse to active 
labour myself; and as I never un- 
dertook any very great work, I 
can't say how I might feel about its 
completion, but, I fancy, thankful ; 
but you’re an enthusiast, I see.” 

“No, no; not in the least; now 
you mistake me. I’m only an enthu- 
siast about pictures, and that without 
being in the least a judge of them. 
I only know the ones [ like, the ones 
that please myself, the ones I should 
like to have painted, that’s all.” 

“Oh, I see ; but I fancied either 
you or one of your sisters painted, 
there seem to be such a quantity of 
water colours, and others about the 
rooms, pretty ones, too. That seems 
to be a good one up there over your 
head ; let’s see,’ and he adjusted his 
eye-glass, and prepared to inspect it. 

“That—oh, that’s the burial of 
‘The Cenci;’ it’sone of my favourites; 
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isn’t she lovely, with her sad face and 

long hair ?” k 

‘ ot a ilina very fine, very, beauti- 
u Bag 

“You're a judge of paintings, then! 
I never knew whether that one was 
good or not; I only knew that I 
thought it very fine.’ 

“ Well, you were right there ; it is 
fine—very fine.” 

“ Jack boughtit somewhereabroad, 
last year. You know Jack, don’t 
you, my brother ?” 

“No, I’ve never met him; I’ve 
often heard my mother and sister 
speak of him, though; he’s not at 
home now, I suppose ?” 

“No; he’s staying with a friend 
in Wales, just now.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! what part of Wales?” 

“ Carnarvonshire ; Llanaber’s the 
name of the village.” 

“Oh, Llanaber ? why, that’s close 
to us, you know—our post-town, in 
fact ; and who is he — with 
there, if it’s not rude to ask so many 
questions ?” 

“Oh, he’s with a Mr. Akedon; I 
dare say you know him; he lives 
there.” 

“Oh, yes, of course ; a very good 
oat too; and he knows him, does 

et” 


“Yes, they were schoolfellows to- 
gether.” 

“ Well, I’m going down there in a 
day or two, so I suppose I shall be 
likely to meet him.” 

“Georgie, where is your music? 
Fanny is going to see if she can find 
something she knows,” interrupted 
Caroline. 

““Oh yes—here it is,” and the little 
dowdy girl, who had somehow for- 
gotten her bashfulness, was called 
back from the dream of pictures and 
music into which that cheery voice 
had led her, to the dazzling lights 
and sound of gay voices around her. 
Miss Foulkes sang a very spirited 
ditty, with great execution, and then 
there was a flitting of “fair women 
and brave men ;” and finally, Lady 
Georgiana was left alone with her 
daughters in her well-lit drawing- 
room, to talk over and pick to pieces 
her departed guests. 


ll 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF THE BOYNE. 


Berore relating the incidents which 
succeeded Duke Schonberg’s uncom- 
fortable sojourn at Dundalk, we are 
tempted to borrow some informa- 
tion from a pamphlet published in 
1689 (the author, George Phillips), 
and intended to convince the Parlia- 
ment of England of the advantage 
and even necessity of retaining Ire- 
land as an integral .portion of the 
British Empire—a needless exhorta- 
tion to all appearance. The island 
had cost the Euglish Government too 
much blood and money to be given 
up through a qualm of conscience, or 
an error in political economy. The 
author’s modesty and diffidence, as 
shown in his proem, might be con- 
sidered as uncalled for and unseason- 


able. 


“T expect to be absolved from the impu- 
tation of Flattery and Partiality when I 
take upon me to make this assertion, that 
nothing out of England doth or can ration- 
ally con !uce more to the Honour, Wealth, 
and Prosperity of that Kingdom than the 
Addition and Conjunction of Jreland; a 
Country abounding in all things that can 
contribute to Pleasure and Comfort, and 
richly endowed with the Blessings of Hea- 
ven and Earth, scituated by Nature as a 
Postern-gate to England, by which she may 
dischar,ze all manner of Commodities which 
are auperuumerary or unnecessary, to the 
great Encou-agement of Navigation and 
Trade, and‘ through wich an Entrance is 
given for a continual supply of such things 
as the one may stand in need of, and the 
other may conveniently’spare.” 


Mr. Phillips did not descant on the 
money revenue of the country in its 
then unsettled state, but quoted its 
amount in the last years of Charles 
the Second’s reign as 340,000 pounds. 
This, as he told the parliament, suf- 
ficed for the support of, seven regi- 
ments of foot, three of horse, and one 
of dragoons ; exhibitions to the judges 
sdent, a noble allowance to the Chief 
Governor, a ditto to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and competent pay to the other 
officers on the civil list. There was 
even a surplus, and the quota not sent 
to the Exchequer in London, was ap- 
propriated to pensions and payment 
of secret services. 


Treland’s well-wisher then enlarged 


on the fertility of the soil, which, 
without the “ Midwifery of humane 
Art, brings forth Grass for the Cattel 
and herbs for the Use of Man in great 
Abundance.” In fact the land, if 
under good management, was a rival 
to Eden. 


“The Earth seems to stand in Competi- 
tion with the Water for the Pre-eminence, 
the one overloaded with its own product, 
the other overstockt by its proper Inhabi- 
tants, the infinite store of corn of all sorts, 
the pleasant Studds of Horses and Mares, 
the numerous Herds of Cattel, the vast 
Flocks of Sheep (in most places exceeding 
those of England in their size), is even to 
Admiration. Neither do I bragg when I 
say that the best Parts of Jreland are in 
every respect (except the Improvement) 
equal to the best Parts in England, and 
that the worst Parts of it are not so bad 
and barren as the worst Parts of the other. 
In a tract of the Country eighty miles 
square, there is not so much barren land as 
in two English Shires, and these not far 
from london,—Berkshire and Surry. 

“The seas are plentifully stored with 
Fish of all kinds. The Loughs are fill'’d 
with Pike, Breme, Pearch, Roach, and 
Trouts, but the fresh Rivers swarm with 
stupendious Quantities. If men doubt the 
extraordinary Pilchard-Fishings in the 
South, and the Herring-Fishings in the 
North, I fear my veracity will be suspected 
when I relate the Wonders of the leep, and 
the prodigious Fishings for Salmon and Eels 
in the Rivers of Lough-foyl and the Bann.” 


Dismissing our writer's tautologies, 
exclamations, and figures of speech, 
it may be gathered from his pamphlet 
that 6,000 barrels of pilchards were 
the annual take on the coast of Cork, 
that Dunfanaghan (Dunfanachy, in 
Donegal) sent away, one year with 
another, 2,000 tons of herrings, that 
in Lough Foyle, the Bann, and the 
other rivers of Londonderry, were 
taken 500 tons of salmon in the year, 
that ten tons of the same fish were 
taken at the Leap of Colrane at one 
haul, thirty-two hogsheads at once 
at the Grebbin, same county, four- 
score thousand eels catvht in the 
eel-weres in one night on the Bann, 
and finally, that the Connaught folk, 
not having salt enough to cure the 
captured pilchards, converted them 
into manure, Strengthening his line 
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of argument, Mr. Phillips went on to 
relate other natural advantages to 
induce the British Parliament not to 
let the “tight little island” slip from 
their grasp, and become a kitchen 

arden for the Grand Monarque. 

he chief charms of the country con- 
sisted in-— 


* The several immunities which God and 
Nature have indulged to it in peculiar above 
other places in its exemption from poysonous 
Insects and noxious Vermin, as Frogs, Toads, 
Snakes, and Adders, Neuts, Effs, and hurtful 
Spiders, but above all in the Freedom from 
Moles, which are the epidemical Nusance of 
England, and are so sensibly injurious to 
Orchards, Gardens, Meadows, and Pas- 
tures ; in a temperate and benign Air, in an 
infinite Number of Fountains, Springs, and 
Loughs, and fresh Rivers; in an incredible 
Store and Variety of Land and Sea Fowls 
(Among which I would mention the incredi- 
ble Number of Woodcocks, and how the 
Parson of Clownish [Clones] farms the 
Tyth of the Woodcocks catcht in his Parish 
at thirty Pounds per Annum, where they 
are generally sold at twelve Pence a Dozen), 
the innumerable Flocks and Parnacles that 
haunt the River of Lough-foyl, &c.” 


Our advocate then proceeded to 


point out to his English patrons, 
whom (good simple men!) he took 


to be indifferent to the goods laid at 
their doors, the advantages of the 
Irish harbours, and mentioned in 
particular bow “when England, in 
the time of Charles IT., was imbroyl’d 
in an unlucky war with the States of 
Holland, not only a Fleet of Mer- 
chantmen, consisting of a hundred 
sail or thereabout, bound homeward 
from the West Indies and the 
Streights (of Gibraltar, gu.), but also 
forty Men-of-War under the Com- 
mand of Sir Jeremy Smith, after 
that unfortunate Business at Chat- 
ham, came all into the Harbour of 
Kinsale, where they continued in 
that safety and security, which they 
could not promise to themselves in 
a | Harbour or Port of England.” 
Ir. Phillips was not likely to forget 
the nie. piles of wool-packs sent 
yearly to England, and returned wo- 
ven into cloth, and all the advantages 
thereby accruing to Irish sheep- 
farmers, English manufacturers, to 
owners of ships, and to His Majesty’s 
revenue ; nor the vast quantities of 
beef, pork, butter, and other pro- 
visions, shipped to the American 
lands and plantations, the returns 
for the same in a raw state, and the 
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manufacture of these by English 
houses. Our writer soared into en- 
thusiasm when he reminded the 
quasi-indifferent parliament of the 
mighty mass of— 


“ Tann'd Leather, Skins of several sorts, 
Yarn, Hemp, Linnen, Cloth, Cony-Skins, 
and other Furrs, yearly shipt from Jreland, 
and exported into England, supplying that 
Kingdom with the same commodities at 
very reasonable Rates (which otherwise 
would prove excessive dear), to the great 
conveniency of the Inhabitants in general, 
and the particular. Advantage of the Mer- 
chants, and such as trade in them.” 


Not only should Britannia with her 
lion, shield, and helmet, lovingly hold 
her sister, her sister's harp, and 
faithful wolf-dog, to her breast for 
what thesaid sister sentover the Irish 
Sea to her every year, she should 
value her for all the wrought articles 
which she took in exchange, and 
especially for not looking too narrowly 
at the bill. 


“The People of Jreland did not deal like 
Niggards or Rooks to vend and put off the 
Product of their own Country, and not be 
instrumental to promote the consumption 
of what their Neighbours had to spare. On 
the contrary they maintain’d a constant 
Correspondence and an Universal Com- 
merce, and hugely advanced the Trade of 
England. 

“ Silks wrought and unwrought, Gold 
and Silcer Lace, Buttons, Ribbands, all sorts 
of Grocery, Spicery, Haberdasher’s and 
Milliner’s Ware, Beaver Hats, Tobacco cut 
and dry’d in Rowl and in Leaf, white Sult, 
and Coals, were daily brought into Jredand, 
being purchased from the Merchants of 
London, Bristol, Chester, Leverpool, Ply- 
mouth, &c , the Quantities whereof must 
be exceeding great to supply not only the 
Necessities, but the Luxuries and Vanity of 
so populous and opulent a Kingdom (the 
rate of whose Expenses was no way regu- 
lated by the Instincts of Thrift or Parsi- 
mony), and consequently the Gains redound- 
ing to the English Merchanis must bear 
some Proportion with the Vent and Con- 
sumption, the Estimate whereof is beyond 
Credit if not past Numeration.” 


From the consultation of books for 
this and the former article we have 
come to the conclusion, that had 
Ireland enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and a reasonable degree of 
cordiality between the inhabitants of 
different beliefs from the beginning of 
Cromwell’s wars to the end of 
Williain’s, there could scarcely be 
found in the world island or kingdom 
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so liberally enriched with temporal 
blessings. One good quality of the 
writers of the latter portion of the 
time is still to be sought for among 
some of our nineteenth century 
scribes, viz., an evident pleasure in an- 
nouncing the natural advantages of 
the country. 

The plan of the patriotic but highly 
prejudiced Mr. Phillips for the weal 
of Toland and England conjoined, 
rigidly demanded (in his own words) 
“ the absoluteeradication of the /rish 
Papists and all #’rench intruders.” 
With regard to the first he says 
“they always were and always will be 
Thorns in our sides,” 

Most liberal and cordial were his 
feelings to the inhabitants of English 
and Scotch descent. These were the 
very transcripts of their relatives 
beyond the water “except in their 
profuse Hospitality and luxurious 
consumption of Meat and Drink.” 
“ In their Language,” he adds, “ they 
have gone beyond their Teachers, 
having refined the English Tongue 
from the odd Tonesand uncouth Words 
used in several Counties distant from 
London, and reformed the Scotch 
from their vulgar Dialect spoken by 
the common People.” 

The most cogent reason brought 
forward for not “loosing or cutting 
the painter,” consisted in the tableau 
of the French king taking possession 
of the country, particularly its har- 
bours, for— 

“Nothing in humane Probability can 
defeat his execrable Designs of aggrandizing 
himself by the ruin of his neighbours, but 
the scarcity of Ports and Harbours in any 
of his Dominions. So it must be his prin- 
cipal aim and endeavour to be Master of 
Treland.” 


It is not likely that even the philo- 
sophic author of “La Vie de Jules 
Cesar” would be afflicted by the 
news of our Queen giving up to him 
her interest in the Green Isle to-mor- 
row, for as Mr. Phillips pertinently 
remarks— 


“ By such an unwelcome Neighbourhood 
the French King could discompose easily 
the Peace and Quiet of Great Britain, when 
at any Time of the Year he could trans- 
port an Army from Ireland, or land smajl 
Forces in Wales in six Hours’ Time, in 
South Wales in twelve, or in the space of 
four Hours in the West of Scotland [hear 
that, ye despisers of the skill of your great 
grandfathers!]; and this not to be pre- 
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vented by the English Fleet, or by all the 
Art and Contrivance of Mankind |” 


Having thus convinced apathetic 
readers that Ireland in 1690 was 
worth a campaign, we must recall a 
curious and tragic occurrence which 
happened on the day of the breaking 
of the boom in the Foyle. 


THE TRAGIC RESULT OF A WORD TOO MUCH. 


All the warlike proceedings of the 
day were not confined to Londonderry 
and its neighbourhood. There were 
numbers of horse and foot congre- 
gated for the defence of Enniskillen 
against the Duke of Berwick, Colonel 
Sarsiield, and Justin M‘Carthy 
created Lord Viscount Mountcashel 
in May of the same year, 1689. These 
commanders had concerted a com- 
bined attack on the Enniskilleners, 
but the Duke was summoned to Derry 
by Marshal Rosen, and Sarsfield was 
on the Connaught side, at some dis- 
tance when Lord Mountcashel was 
brought to bay by Colonel William 
Wolseley and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Berry, near Newtownbutler. He 
posted himself advantageously with 
a bog traversed by a causeway in 
front, and a sloping hill behind. 
During a sharp charge on his right 
he ordered an officer to give the com- 
mand “face to the right” to some 
troops, in order to bring them to the 
aid of their comrades. Unfortunately 
the officer exceeded his commission, 
and gave the order “ Right about, 
face !’ The mapceuvre was executed, 
and the men behind seeing the fates 
of their comrades where their backs 
ought to be, imitated their example, 
and a panic arose. In the confusion 
their artillery was captured, and 
turned upon them, and a general rout 
ensued. The greater number ran in 
the direction of the lake, and took 
shelter in the wood on its bank. 
Being hunted by the Enniskilleners 
five hundred of them chose rather to 
throw themselves into the water than 
perish by the bullets or bayonets of 
their foes, for except to the officers no 
quarter was given. 

The Lord Mountcashel and a few 
officers preferred death to a chance 
of safety by flight. Issuing out of a 
wood where they had been tempor- 
arily concealed, they advanced to the 
enemy, whom the commander pro- 
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voked by firing his pistol on them. 
Several shots were discharged, and 
himself dismounted. An Enniskil- 
lener running up would have des- 
patched him, but one of his officers 
shouted, out his name, and Captain 
George Cooper, who was left in 
charge of the captured cannon, im- 
mediately gave quarter to the whole 
group of Jacobite officers. Lord 

fountcashel remained a prisoner in 
Enniskillen till December, at first 
strictly guarded but afterwards given 
the liberty of the town on parole. He 
had saved Colonel Creighton’s life at 
the siege of Crom Castle, and was 
besides in esteem for his humanity 
and bravery. At last getting 
supremely tired of his situation, he 
caused it to be privately reported to 
the authorities that he intended to 
make his escape. The governor of 
the garrison, Colonel Gustavus 
Hamilton, trusting inthe information, 
placed his lordship under surveillance, 
and he, judging himself released from 
his parole engagements, bribed a 
sergeant named Acheson, aad made 
his escape by means of a little cot, 
his residence being just at the edge 
of the lake. The sergeant returning to 
repair some omission was intercepted 
and shot, as the nobleman’s pass was 
found in his hat. 

The Duke of Schonberg in relation 
to this occurrence said, that “he had 
considered him as a man of honour, 
but for the future he would not look 
for that quality in an Irishman.” 

The author of the “Green Book” 
denies the Duke’s right to decide on 
matters of honour after allowing the 
Enniskilieners to treat the inhabitants 
of Carrickfergus as they did after its 
surrender. But in our first paper we 
quoted the evidence of Story who 
Was an eye-witness, and though a 
partisan, a truth-teller in matters that 
came before his eyes. He says that 
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Schonberg rushed among the enraged 
Northerns, pistol in hand, and did 
all in his power to protect the poor 
people. aving the question in this 
state, it must be mentioned that Lord 
Mountcashel pleaded his cause before 
a court of honour on his arrival in 
France, and was acquitted of having 
done anything unworthy of an officer 
or gentleman. 


JAMES BETWEEN HIS MASTER AND HIS SERVANTS, 


James can scarcely be said to have 
enjoyed a merry life during his sojourn 
in Dublin Castle, his procession to 
Londonderry, his hot reception there, 
his return, and his watching of Schon- 
berg’s army at Dundalk. The French 
military assumed great airs and 
should have ascendancy in everything 
connected with the garrison duty in 
Dublin, guards of honour at the 
Castle, &c. The Count D’Avaux 
Louis's great man seems to have ever 
kept before the poor king’s eyes the 
greatness of his master, and the ne- 
cessity of keeping himself (Avaux) in 
good-humour. For if he did not 
send pleasant reports to Paris how 
would it fare with him, circumvented 
by Protestant rebels, and indifferently 
supported by the loyal natives, most 
of whom were badly armed and 
badly disciplined, and void of any 
personal attachment to himself. In 
the pamphlets published at the time 
he was represented as entertaining 
ene dislike to all Protestants, yet 
1ear how Colonel Charles O’Kelly* a 
devoted loyalist speaks of him in his 
“ Macarize Excidium,” where usin 
thinly disguised names, he relate 
the chief events of the Jacobite 
wars. 


“ Amasis (James) without any stay in 
Salamis (Dublin) tho’ the season was 
very bitter, posted away to the camp be- 
fore Satrachus (Derry) in order to p.es2rve 





* This gentleman received a good education at St. Omers, and returned to Ireland in 
1642. Getting the command of a troop of horse under the Marquis of Ormond he sup- 
ported the royal cause till the death of Charles I. He then sailed to Spain, taking with 


him 2,000 men, and soon after joined Charles II. in France, himself and his officers 
and men forming a regiment at the service of that royal Loosefish. After the treaty con- 
cluded between Mazarin and Cromwell, he accompanied Charles to Spain, and re- 
mained there till the Restoration. In James's reign he became one of the privy council, 
and knight of the shire for Roscommon. He was engaged in the affairs we are sketch- 
ing, and after all was over, composed his history, the chief object being to show that the 
failure on the side of his party was owing to the indecision and lack of judgment in 


James, the want of cordial co-operation on the part of the French, and the wro policy 
of Tyrconnel. ” mo 
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his Martinesian (Protestant) subjects there 
from the ill treatment they m'ght receive 
from the Cyprians (Irish), judging they 
would therefore receive him with open 
arms. But he was a little (not a little, gu.) 
surprised when instead of submitting, they 
shot a shower of arrows against his royal 
person 

“ Amasis now finding his mistake of the 
good opinion he conceived of his subjects 
in Satrachus, retired to Salamis, where he 
convoked the states of the kingdom, and 
spent in vain consultations, the whole sum- 
mer season. In this convention of 
the states Amasis could not be persuaded 
to abrogate the iniquitous laws enacted by 
Queen Eleusina (Elizabeth) against the 
worship of Delphos (Rome), and the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Arch Flamen 
(the Pope), lest it might alienate 
from him the hearts of his Martinesian 
subjects in Cilicia (England), whom he 
always courted. It was not without regret 
that he consented to abolish the unjust 
decree of his brother Pythagoras (Charles 
II.), which confirmed to the Cilician rebels 
the lands of the loyal Cyprians formerly 
given them by Afti/as (Cromwell) and his 
regic de Cilic.an senate, when, after mur- 
dering Pythagoras 1., they declared against 
monarchy, and set up a commonwealth, 

* Amasis was so intent on doing nothing 
that might offend his Martinesian subjects 
in Cilicia, who, he hoped, might for his 
moderation recall him, that he would not 
admit the Delphic Flamens to take their 
places in the assembly of the states, though 
he allowed it to four Martinesian Flamens, 
all the rest of. that stamp being gone into 
Cilicia to join with Theodore (King Wil- 
liam), and for whom also these declared as 
soon as he appeared with any power in 
Cyprus. Thus this Prince in the temple and 
the senate, might be taken for a serious 
Delphican, in the one, and a true Marti- 
nesian in the other.” 


NORTHERN AFFAIRS IN 1690. 


One of James’s mistakes was his 
decamping from Dundalk and leaving 
Schonberg to make his arrangements 
for winter quarters quite at his ease. 
It was on this occasion Monsieur 
Rosen feelingly observed to him, 
“Sire, if you had a thousand king- 
doms you would contrive to lose 
them all.” Colonel Charles O'Kelly 
speaks feelingly on this subject :-— 


“ Another oversight committed by, the 
Captains of Amasis was to give isias 
(Schonberg) the honour of decamping last, 
whereas if they had tarried a little longer, 
which they well might do, having Tremi- 
thus (Drogheda) and Salamis at their 
back, and three parts of Cyprus behind 
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them whence they might draw supplies, 
"tis probable that the army of Nisias would 
moulder away, the one-half of them being 
already consumed by diseases, which hun- 
ger, and cold, and the change of climate 
engendered within them. But the young 
commanders were in haste to return to 
Salamis, where the ladies expected them 
with some impatience.” 


If Colonel Charles had not enjoyed 
a high repute for candour, and kind- 
ness, and justice, we would not well 
know what opinion to form on his 
estimate of James’s darling wishes 
and concealed line of conduct. 


“Neither his father’s misfortunes, nor 
his own late experiments, could make him 
alter the fond opinion he once conceived of 
the good affection of his Cilician subjects, 
nor the unhappy resolution which many 
believe he took, to loose Cyprus in order to 
recover Cilicia. However this grand design 
communicated only to a few favourites, 
must be c2rried on so cleverly as not to be 
perceived by Antiochus (Louis XIV.) or 
the old Cyprians, whereupon Amasis made 
it his business to get Demetrius (Count 
1)’Avaux) the Syrian (French) ambassa- 
dour and Rosines (Count de Rosen), a 
brave Captain recommended to him by 
Antiochus, both removed out of Cyprus. 
Because as the first was a man of profound 
judgment, and the other could not be en- 
dured by Corydon (Vyrconnel) in regard 
that he was more knowing in the art of 
War (isan the Captain- General (Tyrconnel), 
they could not well hope to compass their 
designs if these two great men continued 
in the kingdom, At the same time Corydon 
got rid of Montocles( Lord Mountcashel), who 
was to command the 6 000 young soldiers 
sent into Syria in exchange for so many of 
the veteran army which were come from 
thence under the command of Asiniv (Count 
de Lauzun) who had a double character of 
Ambassadour and Captain, and indeed 
Montocles who could not indure Corydon's 
haughty humour was not displeased to go 
serve in Syria under the Great Antiochus.” 


This quotation is given as exhibit- 
ing the opinions of many of the Old 
Irish party on the wishes and policy 
of the king. 

We have no doubt that he set 
much more value on his English 
rebels than his Irish loyalists; but 
he must have been thrice infatuated, 
after his sad experience, to suppose 
that the English would willingly re- 
ceive him again as sovereign, and send 
away their darling William, who(sooth 
to suy) cared very little for them. 
Colonel O'Kelly says in another 
part of the book that it was James's 
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policy to ‘loose Cyprus, for his evil 
councillors persuaded him that Cyprus 
being once reduced, the Cilicians 
would immediately recal him, as they 
formerly brought in his brother Py- 
thagoras. But this was a favour he 
could not hope for while commanding 
a Cyprian or a Syrianarmy. And so 
like the dog in the fable he must 
needs let go the substance to snatch 
at the shadow.” 

But it is time to see after Duke 
Schonberg’s forces subsequent to their 
withdrawal from their uncomfortable 
quarters at Dundalk to the compara- 
tive luxury of winter quarters at 
Armagh and other northern towns. 
Many of the sulferers soon forgot 
their late privations, and showed by 
their conduct what little gratitude 
they felt for present mercies. Their 
chaplain, Rev. G. Story, lamented 
this state of things, and probably ex- 
erted himself with the authorities to 
get the undermentioned regulations 
enforced. 


“Jan 18. (1690). A Proclamation was 
published, strictly forbidding Cursing, Swear- 
ing, and Profaneness in Officers or Souldiers 
under the Penalties enjoined in the Articles 
of War, and His Grace's utmost displeasure, 
but neither this nor yet the Judgments of God 
then hanging upon us for those and a great 
many other sins had that good effect which 
the General and other good Men heartily 
wished for, and no doubt of it, the De- 
baucheries in Armies are the Highway to 
Ruin, since those both obey and fight best, 
that are most sober.” 


During that winter of 1689-90 fever 
prevailed much through the north. 


Mr. Story mentions that he frequent- 
ly saw ten funerals pass in half an 
hour while in Belfast. He relates 
with some concern an “unlucky ac- 
cident” in the same city. ‘‘ Cranmer, 
Bowies, and Morley, three lieutenants 
in General Kirke’s regiments (genu- 
ine lambs) happened to kill two Mas- 
ters of Ships, and being tryed by a 
Court-Marshal, the thing appeared so 
ill that they were all three shot.” 
The season was distinguished by 
several frays in different quarters a 
great object being the seizing of black 
cattle and such booty. Mr. Story 
mentions seizures made on soldiers 
while asleep by the Irish par'y. 
They carried them away, but the 
chaplain does not say whether to 
make them prisoners or incorporate 
them with their own body. This 
kidnapping was made in farmhouses 
outside the towns, but after-a few 
thefts of the kind the soldiers were 
obliged to sleep within the walls. The 
most important skirmish of the sea- 
son took place at Cavan, the Duke 
of Berwick* commanding the Irish 
force,and Colonel Wolseley the Ennis- 
killeners and their allies. The Culo- 
nel had intended to surprise the 
Jacobite force at a very early hour 
in the morning, but found them pre- 
. The horse on both sides 
egan the battle. The Enniskillen 
horse were obliged to give ground, 
but the main body moving on, dis- 
lodged the Irish from the brow of 
a hill where they were posted. These 
took refuge in a fort, and the Wil- 
liamite party began to sack the 


* James Fitzjames, son of James II. and of Arabella Churchill, sister to the Duke of 


Marlborough, was born in 1671 at Moulins, where his mother was resting on her return 
from the Eaux de Bourbon. He was wounded at the siege of Buda, when only fifteen years 
old, fighting against the Turks. His career in Ireland need not be dwelt on in this place. 
In one campaign of the War of the Succession in Spain he gained for Louis’s grandson, 
Philip V., several battles, and captured some important fortresses. 

The Count de Ruvigny who commanded the English in the Spanish campaign had 
to endure some mortification at the hands of his own officers who in their social meetings 
would persist in toasting the Zaglish commander, he being fully conscious that the man 
they intended to honour was the Duke of Berwick. He was also employed against Les 
Funatiques des Cevennes, whose struggles, written by their chief, Jean Cavallier, were 

ublished in Dublin in 1726, being printed in Coghils Court, the present site of Saun- 

rss News-Letter Oifice. He reduced Nice and its dependency, 1705, and was»pre- 
sented with the marshal’s baton 1706 (Feb. 15). In 1707 he gained the great battle of 
Almanza .in Spain, and settled Philip V. firmly on the throne. He was subsequently 
created Duke of Leria and Xerica, made Knight of the Golden Fleece, &c. He took 
Bar-elona in 1714, being then Generalissimo of the Spanish forces. The death of 
Au sustus IT, King of Poland having enkindled war between the Empire and France in 
1732, Berwick was engaged as* General of the French Forces in Germany. While 
besieging Philipsburg in 1734 he was killed by a cannon ball. He had been married tq 
Honora de Burgo widow of the brave Earl of Lucan, 
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wn. In this apes occupation 
they were assailed by their neglected 
foemen, and paid the usual penalty 
of licence and negligence. Colonel 
Wolseley ordered the town to be fired 
“to get his men out,” as Mr. Story 
says, and of course the manceuvre 
dislodged the Jacobites also. It is 
evident that our authority used some 
mental reservation in adjusting the 
“beam of battle,’ for he says the 
* Colonel knew not what might hap- 
pen, and therefore drew off his men, 
and marched homewards.” Both 
sides suffered, and it is nearly unne- 
cessary to say that the poor inhabi- 
tants whose houses had been fired 
suffered more severely and that with- 
out deserving it. 

In the beginning of March, 1699, 
the Danish auxiliaries arrived in 
Belfast from Whitehaven, and on 
the 14th the Duke of Lauzun at the 
head of about 5,000 men arrived at 
Kinsale, nearly the same number of 
Irishmen being soon after sent to 
Paris under Lord Mountcashel to sup- 
ply their place, and form the nucleus 
of the Irish Brigade. Colonel O’ Kelly 
asserts that the King and Tyrconnel 
used their influence on Lauzun to 
disgust him with the mere Irish party 
in the struggle. 


HOW SIR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL DISTURBED DUBLIN. 


The balls and socialities at Dublin 
Castle received a trifling interruption 
from Sir Clovesley Shovel. Hearing 
that a frigate lay in the bay aa 
several vessels with hides, tallow, 
wool, and other commodities intended 
for France, he quitted Belfast to 
which he had just convoyed provi- 
sions and other necessaries, and— 


“ Sail’d to the mouth of the Bay of Dub- 
lin, 18th of April, being Good Friday, and 
there leaving the Monk and some more 
great ships, he took the Monmouth yatch 
(sic) and one or two more, with several 
long boats, and went to Polebeg where the 
Frigat lay, having sixteen guns and four 
Pattereroes. King James when he heard of 
it said it was his loyal subjects of England 
returning to their Duty and Allegiance. 
But when he saw them draw near the 
ship and heard the firing he rode out 
towards Ringsend whither gathered a vast 
crowd, and there were several regiments 
that were drawn out, if possible to kill these 
bold fellows at sea, who durst on such a 
good day perform so wicked a deed.” 
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The end was that Captain Bennet 
ran the frigate aground, and fired on 
the Monmouth yatch, and its un- 
friendly consorts. However he and 
his forty men seeing a fireship bear- 
ing fast down on them from Sir 
Clovesley, made toshore. One of the 
boats being grounded in the shallow 
bay, the others filled with armed 
men contrived to float near it till the 
turn of the tide. A mounted trooper 
riding as near as he thought safe, 
fired his pistol at the stranded men, 
and one of the crew returned the 
compliment by shooting his horse. 
Rev. Mr. George says he was obliged 
to leave his jack-boots in the mud, 
and get to shore in his stockings, an 
object of derision to friend and foe. 
We give the sequel in the original 
text, not being quite sure of having 
mastered the exact sense. 


“King James went back very much dis- 
satisfy’d, and it was reported he should say 
‘that all the Protestants of \reland were of 
Cromwell's Breed, and deserved to have their 
throats cut.’ But whatever his Thoughts 
might be, I suppose his Discretion did not 
allow him to say so. However all the 
Protestants that walked that way during 
the Action were secured in Prison (!)” 


SIR TEAGUE O'REGAN AND HIS GARRISON, 


The only stronghold in the North, 
found faithful to James in the spring 
of 1690 was Charlemont on the Black- 
water. Colonel MacMahon conveyed 
some provisions and ammunition to 
the garrison one night across the 
bogs. The enemy watched closely 
to prevent the exit of the party in 
order that the provisions might fail 
the sooner. The fiery Governor, Sir 
Thaddeus or Sir Thigue O'Regan, 
called Teague by those who knew no 
better, swore (Rev. G. Story teste) 
that if they could not get out, they 
should have no entertainment nor 
lodging within. So they were obliged 
to make little huts in the dry ditch 
within the palisadoes and upon the 
counterscarp, few or none of them 
being admitted within the gatesof the 
castle. So that between Teague on 
one side and the army on the other 
the newcomers were in a most la- 
thentable condition. 

While the brave but testy governor 
had any provisions at all he would 
listen to no summons of surrender. 
To one herald Story says he answered 
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in a surly tone, “Tell your master 
from Teague O’Regan, that he’s an 
old knave, and (an oath) he shall not 
have the town at all.” The Duke 
only smiled at the answer, and said 
he’d give Teague greater reason to 
be angry in a short time. 

And so it fell out. When there 
was nothing left that could be eaten, 
Sir Thignue demanded honourable 
treatment, and received it at the 
hands of the brave old Duke who 
could appreciate the ‘martial virtues 
of the rough and unsightly com- 
mander. 

So officers and men with their 
arms, bag, and baggage, drums beat- 
ing, colours flying, lighted matches, 
bullet in mouth, &c., came forth, 
800 in number, and along with them 
200 women and children, some of 
the warriors feeling shy of their 
seedy appearance in the presence of 
the spruce looking foreign regiments 
come to replace them. The Colonel 
of the Brandenburg regiment made 
a remark which stamped him as an 
undoubted snob. “It grieved him 
very much that he should have come 
so far to fight such scoundrels.” The 
worst we could wish to the Branden- 
burg hero would be to see him at 
the head of his regiment waiting a 
bayonet charge from a body of “these 
scoundrels” after learning their 
bloody trade in the approved fashion. 

We despair of communicating to 
our readers the interview between 
the General and Sir Thigue in as racy 
and pleasant expressions as those 
used by the military chaplain. 


“ The General himself went that morning 
from Legacory to see the Castle of Charle- 
mont, and after the /rish had marched 
about half a mile from it, they drew up in 
two battalions (about 400 men in each), 
and there stood till the General came to 
see them. Besides the souldiers they also 
had about 200 Jrish women and children, 
who stood in a body by themselves between 
the two Battalions. Old Teague the Gov- 
ernour was mounted upon an old stallion, 
and he very lame with the Scratches, Spavin, 
Ringbones, and other Infirmities, but withal 
so vitious that he would fall a kicking and 
squeeling if any Body came near him. 
Teague himself had a great Bunch upon 
his Back, a plain red Coat, a weather- 
beaten Wig hanging down at full length, 
a little narrow white Beaver cocked up, 
a yellow cravat string, but that all on one 
side, his Boots with a thousand Wrinkles 
in them, and though it was avery hot Day, 
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yet he had a great Muff hanging about 
him, and to crown all was almost tipsy with 
Brandy. Thus mounted and equipp’d, he 
approached the Duke with a Compliment, 
but his Horse would not allow him to make 
it a long one, for he fell to work presently, 
and the Duke had scarce Time to make 
him a Civil Return. The Duke smiled 
afterwards, and said Teaque’s horse was very 
mad and himself very drunk, The Duke 
then reviewed the [rish Battalions, who 
all, both Officers and Souldiers (after they 
had made him a great many legs), stared 
upon him as if they knew not whether he 
was a Man or some strange Creature (oh 
Mr. Story!), for the Irish were generally 
wont to ask one another ‘what is that 
Shambear that all this talk is of?’ The 
Duke seeing so many Women and Children, 
asked the Reason of keeping such a number 
in the garrison, which no doubt, destroyed 
their Provisions. He was answered that 
the Jrish were very hospitable, and that 
they all fared alike, but the greatest reason 
was, the Souldiers would not stay in the 
Garrison without their wives, &c. The 
Duke replied that there was more Love 
than Policy in it.” 


There were no provisions found in 
the evacuated garrison but a little 
meal and a piece of not very savoury 
beef. The thousand inmates of the 
garrison must have endured severe 
ee before they enjoyed the 
nonour of the interview with Schon- 
berg. In Mr. Story’s plan the fort 
of Charlemont presents an imposing 
appearance, with its eight projecting 
angles, its palisadoes, dry ditch, coun- 
terscarp, double rampart, and thick 
stone walls, with flankers and bas- 
tions. Marshes surrounded the place, 
and there were across these but two 
narrow approaches. 

This a had been built by 
Sir Charles Blount, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
He had had some tight skirmishes 
with the O’Neil of the day, and this 
stronghold was of infinite service to 
him in his struggles with the natives. 
There had been a little fort in exis- 
tence a little below it called Mountjoy. 
Sir Charles, on completing his own, 
called it Charlemont, from his own 
name, and so well circumstanced was 
it, and so strong were the fortifica- 
tions, that except by hunger it was 
deemed impregnable. 

A “pleasant adventure,” as Mr. 
Story terms it, took place as they 
were guarding the Irish towards 
Armagh. One of the priests who had 
been doing garrison duty, and a dra- 
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goon of the escort, began to convert 
each other, but finding the task too dif- 
ficult to be achieved by their tongues, 
fists came in as a reinforcement on 
either side. While Sir Thigue was 
at dinner with the officers at Ar- 
thagh, a person came on the priest’s 
pt to complain of the treatment he 

ad received. The old commander, 
on being informed ofthe circumstance, 
bid the person tell the reverend com- 
batant he could do nothing more for 
him than give Lim advice never again 
to enter on a controversy with a dra- 
goon. At Armagh the Irish officers 
were well entertained, and each pri- 
vate individual, man, woman, and 
child, got a loaf out of the military 
stores, and all went on their way with 

rateful feelings towards the good old 
Butch Genera 


FROM BELFAST TO THE BOYNE. 


King William landed at Carrick- 
fergus on Saturday, 14th June, and 
having spent some time in inspecting 
the town, he proceeded to Belfast in 
Duke Schonberg’s coach. A great 
crowd gathered to see His Majesty, a 
live king being a rare sight in Carrick- 
fergus, but either through confusion 
in the presence of the sublime guest, 
or else northern self-complacency, no 
shout wasraised. At last a few, with 
some confidence in theirown destinies, 
took courage to huzza for the royal 
visiter ; others took up the cry, and 
great acclamations continued to rend 
the air for a while. 

One of the earliest uses King Wil- 
liam made of his authority after land- 
ing, was the issuing of an order for 
all not actually engage in warfare, 
whether Protestants or Roman Catho- 
lics, to stay quietly at home, forbid- 
ding the military to offer them moles- 
tation of any kind. He would not 
even allow the pressing of horses, but 
he hastened the assembling of the 
yarious forces dispersed through the 
towns of the North, using the well- 
remembered expression of his unwil- 
lingness to feel the grass growing 
under his feet. Physically weak, he 
indulged himself but little, but would 
go among the troops, and imspect their 
state of discipline, and look to their 
conveniences. On one occasion, being 
about to sign an order for wine for his 
own use, and finding that some neglect 
was shown to the soldiers’ needs, he 


testily declared that he would rather 
drink water than see his men in want. 
He was accompanied by the inoften- 
sive Prince George ofDenmark, whom 
he did not think it wise to leave be- 
hind him, for he was aware of the 
presence of much discontent in Lon- 
don. So even poor “EST—IL PossI- 
BLE” was not left there to be turned 
by the plotters to their selfish ends. 
For the rest of his Irish campaign he 
slept in the camp in his wooden house. 

About the 2ist of June, an explor- 
ing party venturing too close to the 
Irish camp at Dundalk during a fog, 
a brisk engagement took place, in 
which the chief of the party, Captain 
Farlow, was taken prisoner. a 
him it would seem that James first 
learned the unwelcome intelligence 
of the presence of his son-in-law in 
Ireland. 

As they approached Dundalk a 
proclamation was read at the head 
of every regiment forbidding officers 
and soldiers to take anything forcibly 
from the country people or settlers, 
or to press horses. We must note a 
few incidents in Story’s narrative 
very characteristic of the exasperated 
feelings of the contending parties at 
the time, the scene being on the Dub- 
lin side of Dundalk. 


“On Saturday morning the 29th, there 
hap’ned an /rish-Man and a Woman to be 
near a Well that was by the King’s Tent. 
They had got something about them which 
the Souldiers believed was Poison to spoil 
the Waters, and so destroy the King and 
his Army. This spread abroad, and a great 
many Souldiers flocked presently about them. 
They were immediately both Judges and 
Executioners, hanged the Women (woman), 
and almost cut the Man in Pieces.” 


William was just and humane, and 
there must have been men in the 
army capable of testing the powders. 
Yet our narrator sees nothing objec- 
tionable in inflicting sudden death on 
creatures whose guilt was very pro- 
blematical. God preserve our country 
from war even with commanders as 
right-minded as William of Nassau 
facing each other. 

Here is a proper pendant to this 
dismal story :— : 


» “As the Army was marching through 
Ardee, a French Souldier hap‘ned to be very 
Sick with drinking Water; and despairing 
to live, pluck’d out his beads and fell to his 
Prayers, which one of the Danes seeing, 
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shot the Frenchman dead, and took away 
his musquet without any further ceremony.” 


Few are the sublunary ills that 
might not be worse. Choosing the 
less of two evils we rejoice that it was 
not a natiye of Enniskillen or Henley 
in Arden, that shortened the poor 
fellow's preparations for ery. 

If the next “ child of the gallows” 
had died an adult he might be sus- 
—_ of being grandfather of that 

ardened imp in “ Waverley,” Callum 
Beg. 

** About three weeks before we took the 
Field, as one of my Lord DLrogheda’s ser- 
vants was gathering Wood-Sorrel nigh his 
Quarters at Tandragee, this boy comes to 
him, and tells him if he'll g> along, he 
would take him to a place hard by, where 
he'd get several good Herbs. He follows 
the Boy, and is taken by five or six Jrish 
Men that were armed. They take him to 
a little House, and bind him, but after some 
good words, unty his hands, but withal 
kept him a Prisoner, designing to carry 
him to Dundalk next day. He endeavours 
in the Night to make his Escape, and dia 
it, though they pursued him, and wounded 
him in several Places, the Boy himself being 
one of the forwardest. Next week the 
same Boy was at Legacory where he was 
telling some Dragoons that if they would 
go along with him, he would take them to 
a place where they might get several 
Horses and a good Prey of Cattel. They 
were very ready to hearken to him, when 
at the same time one of my Lord rogheda’s 
Svuldiers going that way by chance, knew 
the Boy (for he had been often in their Quar- 
ters); and having heard the story of the 
Sergeant, told it to the Dragoons. Upon 
which the Boy was seized, and after some 
time confessed that all the last Dundalk 
Camp he had frequently gone between the 
two Armies that he had trapan'd several, 
and that he had half-a-crown Brass money 
for every one he could bring in,—that he 
could observe as he passed through our 
Regiments how they lay, and what Con- 
dition they were in as to health and other 
matters,—that he had lately stab’d a Dra- 
goon in at the back as he was held in talk 
by his Father, and that his Father would 
give him nothing but the Dragoon’s Hat 
and Waste-coat which he had then on. All 
this I heard the boy say, and much more to 
the same purpose.. He spoke Irish and 
English very well. He was brought 
Prisoner to this place, and upon the March 
he profer’d for a Brass Six-pence, to hang 
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a Countrey Man that was a Prisoner for 
buying the Souldier’s Shoes, and when he 
came to be hang’d himself, he was very 
little concerned at it.”* 


The proposal of Callum Beg I. 
will seem uncalled for as well as un- 
feeling to the readers of the other two 
passages, when they take the char- 
acters of those he addressed into 
account. 


LOOKERS-ON ARE GOOD GAMESTERS, 


We find Colonel O’Kelly and Rev. 
Mr. Story entertaining the same 
views as to what was best for Wil- 
liam’s interest, and what would have 
been best for James’s interest on the 
eve of the passage of the Boyne. We 
give extracts from both without cum- 
bering the subject with unnecessary 
remarks of our own. Here is the 
Colonel’s judgment. 


“Tt is a received principle among Con- 
querors to hasten the decision of the quarrel 
by battle while their army is fresh, hearty, 
and numerous. So it is the known interest 
of those who are on the defensive to follow 
contrary methods, and to delay coming to 
a general engagement until the mvaders 
may be had at a cheap rate, and may be 
easily defeated without any great hazard. 
Besides, a victory which is obtained with- 
out bloodshed and the loss of men, brings 
more reputation to the general. It was 
therefore the interest of Amasis not to fight 
at that time, but to retire to Salamis, 
where he might have three parts of the 
Kingdom at his back to furnish him with 
all necessarys, while Theodore had only 
the Province of Lapithia, then ruined and 
desolate, to furnish him with provisions 
much of which he could not then expect 
out of Cilicia (England), as both the Cilician 
and Lycian (Dutch) fleets were about that 
time defeated by the navy of King Anti- 
ochus, which gave him the absolute do- 
minion of the seas. Notwithstanding all 
these reasons which should have obliged 
Amasis to prolong the war, he was fatally 
resolved, and that without waiting for all 
his forces to put his title to three kingdoms 
upon the event of one day.” 


Three thousand men were march- 
ing up from Munster while the gal- 
lant armies were disputing the pass 
at Old Bridge. Now let the Colonel 
be borne out by the Chaplain. 


* The only liberty taken with our reverend gossiper at any time is the reformation of his 


* seeps. 


The original of this extract has but one period from beginning to end, an arrange- 


ment which, if copied, would render the reading of it very disagreeable to our patrons, 
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“Whether His Majesty (King William, 
on the eve of the Boyne affray) had already 
an account of what had happened to the 
confederate army at Flerus,* I am not able 
to give an account, but it is probable he 
had some intimation, since in a Council of 
War held that Night His Majesty seemed 
positive in passing the river next day, and 
therefore gave orders accordingly. 

“The late King had another Council of 
War on his side the River, wherein all the 
French and Irish Officers agreed (which 
was the only time they ever did so before 
or after) not to give us Battel but to march 
off in the night, and then retreat towards 
Athlone and Limerick, filling all their 
Towns that were tenable as they went with 
sufficient Garrisons to defend them. And 
their reason was this. As soon as Sir 
Cloudsley (it was Clovesly before) with his 
squadron of Men of War had seen the King 
safe in Ireland, he was ordered to sail im- 
mediately and join my Lord Torrington then 
at sea with the English Fleet, which the 
French having notice of, and that all our 
Transport Ships with our Provisions and 
other Necessaries fur War were left at Ca- 
rigfergus Bay with little or no Convoy, 
and would have orders tocoast along accord- 
ing as the Army marched, they resolved to 
send ten small Frigats and tweive Priva- 
teers into the Channel, and burn all our 
ships which if it had been done then, our 
communication with England had been in 
a@ manner cut off, and our Army forced to 
subsist upon the countrey or starve, at least 
we would have been debarred those Neces- 
saries without which the war could not 
have been carried on. This Design of the 
French was not unknown to the King 
(William), and therefore he was the more 
earnest in going forward. It was advised 
therefore in the Irish Army that seeing we 
had a better army by much in the field than 
theirs, to. march away and protract the time 
till they saw what became of the design 
about burning our ships. But the late 
King himself was very much bent upon 
fighting, alledging that if he retreated with 
his army, and left Dublin and other Places 
to the Enemy, the Irish who are soon dis- 
heartened, would all desert him by degrees. 
- « « Seeing him in this Humour they 
hoped that a vigorous fit of valour had 
seized him, and that he would next day 
play the Hero in either conquering valiantly 
or dying gloriously. So they concluded to 
stay, and watch our motions.” 


King James in his own memoirs 


(Aug. 


alleges the reason assigned above for 
risking the battle under many disad- 
vantages. 


THE EVE OF THE BATTLE. 


If James had been in the same 
hopeful mood while he held Dundalk, 
he might perhaps have given more 
trouble to bis son-in-law than it was 
in his power to do later at the Boyne. 
The retreat from that town south- 
wards must havetended to discourage 
his Irish forces. However the stand 
was made on the right bank of the 
river, on a sloping ground crowned 
by the ruined church of Dunore, 
trenches and temporary fortifications 
being hurriedly prepared at the vil- 
lage of Old Bridge, near which there 
were four shailow fords to afford a 
passage to William’s troops. 

The high grounds on the north side 
of the Boyne terminate in rather 
steep slopes near the stream, but 
opposite the village named they 
recede, leaving a small plain between 
heights and water. Ina defile inter- 
secting these northern high grounds, 
and opening into the plain, and still 
called King William’s Glen, the tents 
of the invading army were. pitched. 
Their fifty pieces of artillery were 
Besos on a height on their left with 
iberty to rake the objects on the 
southern slope. Neither the tents 
nor their occupants were visible to 
any one in the Irish camp, while 
every thing passing there was plainly 
discernible from the platform of 
William’s battery or theneighbouring 
high grounds. James’s twelve guns 
were disposed in two batteries at each 
side of Old Bridge, but on the eve of 
the battle, weighing the disadvan- 
tages of his position, and the impro- 
bability of his successfully contend- 
ing with twelve pieces of cannon 
and twenty thousand men against 
fifty cannon and forty thousand men,t 
he thought on securing a retreat, and 
sent half his artillery southwards 
through Duleek. His judgment in 
this instance is to be commended, 





* While William was thus briskly deposing the Roman Catholic king of these islands, 
he was in strict alliance with the Emperor of Austria, and the Pope himself! Louis 
had just then gained a sea fight, and the land battle of Flerus over William and his 


allies. 


+ Some authorities state James's forces at 23,000; William’s at 36,000 and 50,000. 
Our article does not claim a character of statistical exactness. 
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especially as most of his Irish foot 
recruits were yet undisciplined, and 
wretchedly dressed and armed. Their 
pikes were by no means such nice 
works of art as those manufactured 
for the great occasions of 1848 and 
1865. Still we would be disposed to 
pay his judgment a higher compli- 
ment had he the day before taken the 
advice of his officers and deferred 
fighting till the advantages on either 
side would be more fairly balanced. 

The French cavalry under Lauzun 
were posted onthe Irish left, the Irish 
horse under the Duke of Berwick on 
the right, 7¢, towards Drogheda, and 
the foot on the slope opposite the 
ford. It was proposed that the French 
foot should take possession of the 
little village, but the hot-headed and 
badly-armed [Irish obtained the 
dangerous post by dint of clamour. 
They sheltered themselves behind the 
walls of the houses, and in intrench- 
ments at their rere, and on the ad- 
jacent islands as weil as they could, 
from the bellowing .batteries on the 
north bank. Before we commence 
hostilities, we wish to say a few 
words with regard to Count Lauzun 
just mentioned. James had reason to 

e attached to him as he had acted as 
the faithful body-guard to his queen, 
when she was walking backwards 
and forwards on the muddy banks of 
the Thames, hushing her infant, and 
waiting for the barque that would 

ut miles between her and her un- 
riendly English. 

Nompar de Caumont, Count 
Lauzun, a gentleman of Gascony, 
made himself acceptable at the Court 
of Louis XIV. by taking a part in 
a ballet while the rightful performer 
was sulking. He secured the young 
King’s patronage by assisting him in 
some of his very immoral explora- 
tions, but lost it by aspiring to the 
hand of the King’s first cousin, 
Mdlle. de Montpensier. She had 
grievously offended Louis by having 
the cannon of the Bastille fired on 
his adherents in the wars of the 
Fronde, and ever after was prevented 
from forming a royal alliance. At the 
age of forty-three she secretly wedded 
Lauzun. This and the displeasure of 


Mme. de Montespan, one of the 
chief of the court sinners, conducted 
poor Lauzun to the prison of Pignerol 
for ten long years. Gaining his 
liberty with difficulty his devoted 
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though not very amiable. wife pro- 
mised herself years of happiness in 
his society, but Lauzun had got his 
temper soured. He would act the 
bashaw, invite the grand-daughter of 
Henri Quatre to pull off his boots, 
and even pretend to aim a kick at 
her royalperson. Thisaffront decided 
her on becoming a religieuse. 

Count de Lauzun in becoming duke 
did not leave off his gay style of life, 
neither did oldage bring much change. 
He lived beyond ninety years, one of 
his greatest later griefs being his se- 
paration from the gay companion of his 
irregularities—Baraille. This gentle- 
man took a thought at the ripe-age of 
fourscore years to devote to his sal- 
vation any further days that might 
be vouchsafed to him. Lauzun on 
receiving a letter to that effect, 
threatened his friend with a lettre de 
cachet if he persevered in his intent. 
But Baraille was in earnest, and all 
that his now deserted friend could 
obtain was, that he would take up his 
abode in the Religious house of the 
“ Petits Augustins,” which happened 
to adjoin Lauzun’s own premises. 
Breaking a door in a party wall he 
continued to visit his old assuciate 
who by means of the exhortations of 
an eloquent monk, joined to his own, 
effected a conversion more or less 
sincere. It is not easy to decide 
whether his general confession was a 
greater trial on himself or his ill- 
starred spiritual father. From St. 
Simon we learn that he was of low 
size, fair-haired, capable of enduring 
great fatigue, but affecting delicate 
health. He was full of wit, caprice, 
and ambition, exacting, and unsparing 
of satire. His must have been an 
iron constitution for he fared sump- 
tuously every day, and kept unedity- 
ing company, and yet amused himself 
Senne horses when ninety years 
old. 
On the eve of the battle, William, 
while sitting on the hill-side higher 
up the river than Old Bridge was 
fired at from the other side and grazed 
in the right shoulder. Story says 
that the Duke of Berwick, my Lord 
Tyrconnel, Sarsfield, Parker, and 
Lauzun (as some say), had been 
closely observing him, and that when 
he mounted his horse, and was re- 
turning to the camp, two shots came 
from two field pieces “which had 
been dropped quietly into a plow’d 
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field.” One killed two horses and a 
man, the other touched the king as 
mentioned. Great exultation arose 
in the Irish camp, and news of 
William’s death went to Dublin and 
even to Paris. 

Rev. Mr. Story was an exemplary 
historian in his observance of circum- 
stantial details. Any other would 
have remarked the tearing of the skin, 
and the injury to the coat, but our 
pleasant author follows the progress 
of the ball till it cracked the head of 
a gentleman’s pistol. 

The inconvenience felt by the King 
did not prevent him from proceeding 
through the encampment for the 
comfort of all his men, officers and 
privates, many of whom were only 
now arriving and taking up their 
positions. : 

Story, who made good use of his 
ears during his Irish experience, was 
reminded by the shouts that came 
from the southern side of the river, 
of a piece of information got from 
Camden but which would have been 
more correctly related by a peasant 
of legendary taste. 


“I have often observed the Irish very 
fond of Shouting and Hallowing before an 
Engagement, and there is a Tradition among 
them that whoever does not Shout and 
Huzzah as the rest do in Battel, he’s sud- 
dainly caught up from the Ground into the 
Air, and so into a certain desart Vale in 
the County of Kerry where he eateth Grass, 
and lappeth Water, with some use of Reason 
but not of Speech ; but shall be caught at 
length by Hunters and their Hounds, and 
go brought home. But this story is a 
little too light for so grave an Author as 
Camden, tho’ he only relates it as a foolish 
fancy.” , 

Camden or Story took some liberties 
with ‘the original legend which re- 
lated how Prince Gall, coming to 
the aid of Fionn’s warriors when 
they were fighting the year-and-day’s 
battle at Fion 7'ra (Fair Strand, 
Ventry) against the “King of the 
World” and his allies, and getting 
excited beyond measure with blows 
and heat, lust his reason, and fled to 
the gloomy Vale of Glean na n’Gealt 
in Kerry. Since then every lunatic 
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in Ireland is fated to visit the same 
retreat some time or other.* 

Mr. Story says he was present when 
the accident happened to the King, 
and expresses his fervent gratitude 
for the providential interference. 
“ For,” as he observes, “ whatever ill 
effects it might have had for the 
future, it would have been of fatal 
consequence to the army at that time 
if he had fallen ; since instead of our 
going tu them, the Irish would have 
been ready to come to us next morn- 
ing, and how we would have received 
them there’s none can tell.” 

Particulars of the Talbot family 
connected with this attempt on the 
life of King William, apparently un- 
known to Story, or Harris, or the 
Duke of Berwick, are related by Lady 
Morgan in her sketch of the Castle 
of Malahide. 


“ Before the dawn of day the Talbots 
with their kinsmen to the number of four- 
teen all armed to the teeth, set 
forth to join their kinsman, and found 
Tyrconnel with the Duc de Berwick recon- 
noitring the position of King William on 
the opposite bank of the river. ae 
(Then follows the account of the shot.) A 
shout of joy arose from the Irish camp, and 
Tyrconnel prompt to avail himself of the 
great event, sent forth a squadron of 
cavalry to profit by the consternation. In 
this petulant attack perished the party of 
the ‘Talbots, one only returning to the 
Castle to tell the story of the eventful day. 
This one was a stripling youth, Richard, 
son, heir, and successor to the then Talbot 
of Malahide. The story he continued to 
tell down to the middle of the last century, 
and to one from whose lips the author of 
this article first héard its details. (The late 
Baroness de Malahide).” 


The rest of the afternoon in the 
Northern camp was a good deal occu- 
pied in completing their batteries, 


and as Rev. Mr. Story says, pelting 
at.the Irish, who pelted them in re- 
turn, but no execution worth mention 
seems to have been done on either 
side. Our authority however is par- 
ticular on the fortune of the first 
ball forwarded to King James’s 
address by Gunner Nelson. “It 
killed an officer that lay sick in the 


se scatterers pia nreeaenarneenpacsentccennianereemanariats 


* An intelligent southerner and an Oisinite of a hundred story power, informs us that 
he has known some instances of young people flinging off their clothes and tearing off to 


that terrible valley, after losing their re ison from being crossed in love or other sufficient 
cause, remembrance of the legend acting on their crazed minds, 
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house beyond the river,” a wretched 
exploit. 

e have seen King James anxious 
to provide conveniences for a retreat, 
but somewhat inconsistently he 
would make no provision for guard- 
ing the pass at Slane or the nearer 
ford of Rosnaree. The thing had 
been mentioned to him by his officers 
who had caught sight of William’s 
emissaries proceeding up the north 
bank of the river, but he paid no 
attention to their advice. 


THE DAY AT THE BOYNE. 


A beautiful prospect was then, and 
is still furnished by the fine river, the 
verdant banks, the rising grounds 
on either hand, and the distant 
glimpse of Drogheda, especially if on 
a@ summer morning, with the pearly 
vapour lying in the hollows, and the 
glorious sunshine shedding a charm 
over all. Any one, even a lover of 
landscape beauty, standing beside 
the battery above King William’s 
Glen, or by the ruined church of 
Dunore, on the memorable first of 
July, 176 years ago, would find his 
taste for the beautiful and pictur- 
esque dulled and dead for the time 
in presence of the idea of destruction 
about to descend in a few hours on 
many hundreds of his fellowmen now 
preparing for deadly strife on both 
sides of the river. 

It must have been a startling sight 
to James and the chiefs around him 
on Dunore hill, when a thousand 
well-armed men, horse and foot, were 
seen at an early hour on the opposite 
side of the river marching in the di- 
rection of Slane. The party was com- 
manded by Lieut.-General Douglas, 
Viscount Schonberg, son of the Gene- 
ral, and Lord Portland, to whom the 
command of the foot was intrusted. 
At once the left wing of the Lrish 
army (including the French cavalry 
under Lauzun) and part of the centre 
were sent to dispute the passage with 
them, and along with the belated 
party went the remaining six cannon 
—an uncomfortable look-out for the 
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foot, who, without the protection of 
artillery, would be soon exposed to 
the iron showers from the northern 
batteries, and the overpowering rush 
across the shallow fords of some of 
the best infantry and cavalry of 
Europe. 

The Williamite horse under Lord 
Portland did not proceed as far as 
Slane. They crossed the river at 
Rosnaree,* in spite of the brave Sir 
Neil O'Neil, who there lost seventy 
of his men and received his own 
death wound. 

The foot and artillery crossed at 
Slane by a ford as the bridge was 
broken. But the expedition on both 
sides of the river produced no result 
worth the trouble. The opposing 
bodies of cavalry found theniselves 
separated by a wide bog and aravine 
and these obstacles likewise prevente 
the foot on each side from doing much 
mischief to each other. In the Duke 


of Berwick’s Memoirs it is said that 
James went along with this detach- 
ment headed by Lauzun, and remained 
with it during the day. According to 
other accounts, he beheld the fight 


from the ruins of the church at Du- 
nore. Whether at Dunore or towards 
Duleek, his presence was rather in- 
jurious to his people, for Sarsfield, 
who commanded his body-guards, 
was obliged in consequence to remain 
inactive during the day—a terrible 
punishment to a chief of his militar 
instincts. The great object wit 
James, viz., the keeping of the pass 
of Duleek free for his contemplated 
retreat, was attained, but at the loss 
of all the service Lauzun's horse and 
the accompanying infantry might 
have done, when the maii. body of 
the enemy forced the river at Old 
Bridge. 

About 10 o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 1st of July, King William’s 
troops, collected from nearly every 
country in the West of Europe, began 
to defile out of their glen in all the 
ee of banners displayed, music 

lown and beat from trumpets and 
drums, rousing words of command, 
and the measured tramp of the march, 


* King Cormac being favoured by some revelation, renounced Paganism before Chris- 
tianity was preached in Ireland. Dying, he ordered that his body should not be interred 
among his Pagan ancestors at the Brugh na Bonne. His household notwithstanding 
attempted three times to convey his corpse across the Boyne, but three times it rose 


inst them, and 
Se eo Wiete Tigh 


on the last attempt drowned several of them, and swept away the royal 
(King’s Promontory). There it was committed 6 auth, a 
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In the chaplain’s words, the “ Blew 
Dutch beat a_march to the River's 
side, and then the Drums ceasing, in 
they went eight or teh abreast, being 
presently almost up to the Middle in 
the Stream, for they stopped the cur- 
rent by their sudden motion.” 

The tide at that hour was out, and 
the water only reached to the knees. 
These brave Blew Dutchmen were 
led by Count de Solmes, and took 
the highest ford; the Enniskillen and 
Londonderry horse crossed at the 
second ford, with the French Hugue- 
nots under Count Caillemot on their 
left. Lower down the river was 
ag by the English commanded by 

ir John Hanmer and Count Nassau 
having the Danes at their side; and 
the lowest available passage was, at 
a later hour, forded by King William 
himself at the head of his cavalry, all 
wearing green boughs in their hats, 
while the Irish soldiers contented 
themselves with bits of white paper. 
Accounts varying somewhat from 
those of the chaplain, say that the 
drummers found the river so shallow, 
that merely raising their instruments 
to their knees, they continued their 
bass-music after entering the water. 
Be that as it may, when the Dutch 
Guards were midway a volley was 
discharged on them from the Irish 
intrenchments, while their own can- 
non from the heights behind them 
poured the iron hail on all who were 
unsheltered by the houses, the in- 
trenchments, and the little hillocks 
south of the river; and for a mile in 
length the stream was impeded by 
the armed multitudes pressing across 
to annihilate James’s power and 
James’s defenders. 

The Irish were step by step dis- 
lodged from intrenchment, wall, and 
hedge, and suffered not a little, their 
pikes and indifferent musketry being 
all too weak in presence of the well- 
armed masses that pushed on with 
resistless impetus through the shallow 
waters. The young and high-spirited 
Richard Hamilton, who commanded 
the main body of the infantry, did all 
that skill and fearlessness could effect. 
He hastened down the slope with his 
fresh battalions to relieve the fugi- 
tives, and obliged Enniskilleners,» 
Dutch, and Danes to take to the 
water again, and thus afforded oppor- 
tunity to the routed men to reform. 


The invading cavalry having got to 
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the southern side, and enabled their 
foot once more to cross, they were 
charged by the Irish horse under the 
Duke of Berwick and broken. The 
French horse under Caillemot suffered 
the most in this onset, and their brave 
chief received his death wound. 

Movements of this kind, advances 
by the combined Williamite forces, 
headlong charges on them by the 
Trish horse, partial retreats across the 
stream, and fresh rallies took place 
several times from the commencement 
of the fight. The brave old Duke 
much chagrined at the loss of the 
French and the back movement of 
the Danish cavalry, before the rush 
of Berwick’s horse, hastened to repair 
the disaster. He still retained plate 
armour, as did many a brave old- 
fashioned warrior of his time, but in 
the present instance he had unac- 
countably neglected to put on his 
corselet. He was reminded of the 
omission but would not delay. So 
dashing through the ford his party 
and a company of Irish horse came 
to blows and here the brave veteran 
met his death in the eighty-second year 
of hisage. Whenthecombatantssepa- 
rated, two sabre gashes were found 
on his head, and a ball had passed 
through his neck, fired by mistake as 
is supposed by one of his own party. 
King James says in his Memoirs that 
he was killed’ by Sir Charles O’Toole, 
an exempt of the guards; Captain 
Parker ascribes his death to the hand 
of a deserter of his own troops. Mr. 
Story in the course of his narrative 
of the progress of the battle, pays the 
following deserved tribute to his 
memory :— 


“His very Enemies always called him a 


brave man and a great General. Alas! 
we never knew his value till we lost him. 
He was certainly a man of the best Educa- 
tion in the world, and knew Men and 
Things beyond most of his time, being 
courteous and civil to everybody, and yet 
he had something that always looked so 
great in him, that he commanded Respect 
from Men of all Qualities and Stations; 
nor did we know any fault that he had ex- 
cept we might be jealous he sometimes was 
too obliging to the French. As to his Per- 
son he was of a middle stature, well propor- 
tion d, fair complexion’d, a very sound 
hardy man of his age, and sate a horse the 
best of any Man. He loved constantly to 
be neat in his clothes, and in his conversa- 
tion he was always pleasant. He was 
fourscore and two when he died, and yet 
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when he came to be imbowelled his Heart, 
Intrails, and Brains, were as fresh and 
sound as if he had been but twenty, so that 
it’s probable he might have liv’d for several 
years if Providence had not ordered it 
otherwise.” 


Nearly at the moment of Schon- 
berg’s death, Bishop Walker the 
stout defender of Derry was slain. 
Let his devotedness to his cause and 
a get all the honour it deserves, 

ut he should have been sensible of 
the duties of his peaceful and sacred 
office, and in the words of his royal 
master we ask, “ What brought him 
there ?” 

Ten times that day did the Duke 
of Berwick return to the charge (see 
his Memoirs), and well was heseconded 
by Lieut.-General Hamilton. Both 
armies fought as loyal and determined 
men fight, but farther and farther 
from the river were pushed James’s 
troops, while he remained inactive 
with Lauzun’s horse, perhaps looking 
across the bog and the fences that 
separated him from young Schonberg’s 
cavalry, while Sarsfield with rage at 
heart sat his horse near him, and 
listened to the idle clatter of the 
scabbards against the jackboots of his 
troopers or their horses’ sides. 

William, as we have said, had 
passed at the lowest ford, and did the 
duty of a wise and valiant comman- 
der. Notwithstanding his feebleness 
and the annoyance felt from yester- 
day’s hurt he drew his sword on pass- 
ing the river, and through the re- 
maining contest wielded it warrior 
fashion, and kept the enthusiasm of 
all within sight or hearing at fever 
heat. 

Up the slope to Dunore went the 
tide of battle, the Irish bravely con- 
testing every perch, and in and round 
the little village was the struggle still 
maintained with various fortune. 
William had put himself at the head 
of the Enniskilleners, and at a point 
in the strife having brought them in 
front of the foe, he wheeled to the 
left to bring up another detachment 
tothe front. The Enniskilleners mis- 
understanding this manceuvre “all 
wheeled after him,” as Mr. Story 
says, “ and retreated about a hundred 
yards.” The king assumed the com- 
mand of the Dutch, and the retreating 
men took heart of grace and according 
to the chaplain did good service. The 
ditches and fences of the lanes and 
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fields were turned to good use by 
both parties, and during one of the 
many separate engagements that took 
place, Lieutenant-General Ginckel’s 
party was routed, and himself nearly 
slain by some auxiliaries, his coura- 
geous spirit keeping him next the 
pans he was mistaken for one of 
ing James’s men. 

General Hamilton after doing the 
duty of a bold and skilful leader, was 
taken prisoner and brought into Wil- 
liam’s presence. The interview is 
given in our chaplain’s words. 


“When he was brought to the King, 
His Majesty asked him whether the Irish 
would fight any more, ‘ Yes (said he) an’t 
please your Majesty, upon my Honour I 
believe they will, for they have a good 
body of Horse still.’ The King looked a 
little aside at him when he named his 
Honour, and repeated it once or twice 
‘Your Honour, * * This was all the 
Rebuke the King gave him for his breach 
of trust.” 


Hamilton had got his liberty from 
William at the period of the short 
English campaign on the understand- 
ing of using his influence with Tyr- 
connel to induce the Irish to accept 
his authority. Having failed in his 
engagements, William’s reception of 
him was natural enough. 

Evening approaching, and the 
Allies having by perseverance, cou- 
rage, and superiority in discipline 
and numbers, driven their opponents 
from the battle-field, could afford to 
speak well of the resistance they met, 
with the exception of Clare’s an 
Dungan’s Dragoons. An excuse may 
be admitted for the first named, their 
chief, the young O’Brien having been 
slain early in the day. They were 
now making for the pass of Duleek 
which Lauzun had the good-fortune 
to save from young Schonberg and 
Dougias. Five out of the six field- 
pieces taken from the battle-field in 
the morning were still in fighting 
condition, and the cavalry having 
effectively covered the retreat of the 
disordered foot during the retreat, and 
now being joined by Lauzun’s horse 
and in possession of the much coveted 
cannon were ready for the charge of 
the enemy after getting through the 
defile. That charge was not made, 
nor at the next halt at the of 
Naul. It was now nightfall, and 
the wearied Jacobites were obliged 

12 
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to continue their march, and Wil- 
liam’s equally wearied troops en- 
camped where they stood, their tents 
and other conveniences being still in 
the glen beyond the Boyne. Here 


Cometh up a8 a Flower. 


[Atig. 


we take our leave of both parties— 
one endeavouring to find needful rest 
and sleep, the other with = a 
7 mile and small welcome before 
them. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I HAVE lived now more than twenty 
years, and have seen much of the 
evil and much of the good (there is 
a good deal of the latter after all) 
that there is in the world. I have 
often been led to ponder upon the 
comparative bearableness or unbear- 
ableness of the various burdens laid 
upon the shoulders of poor humanity. 
After much deliberation, after chang- 
ing my opinion five or six times; 
after ookig at the subject from 
every point of view ; after consider- 
ing all the pros and cons, counting 
one by one, as the Preacher says, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
heaviest load under which man groans 
is poverty. By poverty I do not 
mean comfortable decent poverty, 
which pays ready money, which keeps 
a parlour-maid instead of butler and 
footman, which walks instead of 
drives, buys cotton gowns instead of 
silk ones for its wife, which sends its 
sons to Cheltenham and Cambridge 
instead of Eton and Christ Church ; 
but the bugbear I have before me 
is poverty such as ours was—the 
poverty of living in a wide house— 
not with a brawling woman—but 
worse, with a very narrow income ; 
the poverty that dare not look on 
from month to month and from day 
to day, before whose inner eyes bum- 
bailiffs are ever present ; the poverty 
that steals away our cheerful spirits ; 
that renders us envious, and spiteful, 
and sordid ; that makes our days a 
long-torture, and our nights a long 
vigil; that saps the aa of our 
life, and sometimes ends by making 
us cut our throats to escape it. The 
death of friends is a far sharper grief, 
of course, while it lasts: then the 
light goes out in the heavens, and 
we sit among the ashes and curse the 
day we were born ; but the people 
whom we love intensely, whose ex- 
istence or non-existence is of any 
very vital importance to our daily 


happiness, are so extremely few, that 
such devouring sorrows come ordi- 
narily but three or four times in a 
life of sixty years. A sharp stab at 
rare intervals is better than a run- 
ning sore festering perpetually. 

On the morning after my unmaid- 
enly behaviour, I was in the hall of 
our old house, and the morning sun 
was shining through the stained glass 
windows (through Abel’s head and 
Cain’s legs, queerly depicted thereon) 
on the faded Turkey carpet. As 
usual, I was sitting on the floor; I 
had a big darning-needle between 
my fingers, and was slowly and un- 
skilfully mending stockings. It was 
an occupation I particularly disliked ; 
it was,a real penance to me; but 
having no lady’s maid, I had to 
undergo it weekly. And as I darned 
and pricked myself and grumbled at 
fate, I heard a door that led to the 
offices creak on its hinges, and saw a 
head peer inquiringly round it—the 
head of our old cook and housekeeper. 
She had been with us twenty years ; 
she was as good a soul as ever trussed 
a chicken or concocted entremets, and 
I loved her ; but at the present mo- 
ment she was to me a most unwelcomé 
apparition. I had already ordered 
dinner, so I knew she could havé 
come with but one fell object, namely, 
to get money for some of the nume- 
rous tradesmen who were kind enough 
to throng our doors, 

“ Tf you please, ’m, I want to speak 
to you,” said the head, cautiously. 

*Do you?” said I, with a sicken- 
ing heart. ‘Come in then, there’s 
nobody here.” 

Thus reassured, the head and thé 
body that belonged to it came for- 
ward into the room, and both together 

»stood before me—sleek, middle-aged, 
like a respectable tabby. 

“Well ?” said I, looking up from 
amid my hose, “ what is it ?” 

“Tf you please, ’m, the butcher” 
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(she pronounced the word as if the 
first syllable were the preposition 
but) “has come.” 

“Oh, indeed ! how kind of him !” 
said I. 

“Yes, ’m, he has; and he has not 
brought the right piece of beef. If 
you remember, you ordered the ribs, 
and he has brought the sir-line ; he 
never brings us the prime pieces now 
either ; he says he has to keep ’em 
for his larger customers.” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said I, re- 
signedly. At nineteen, sirloin or 
ribs are indifferent to one. 

“That’s not all, ’m ; I’m sorry to 
say,’ pursued Mrs. Smith, rather 
aggravated by my stoicism, “he’s 
brought his bill again.” 

“T wish he and his bill were at 
Jericho,” responded I, tartly. 

“He says that this is the ninth 
time he has brought it in, and he 
wants to have it paid.” 

“Want must be his master,” I 
said, briefly. 

* But he says he must have it paid; 
that he’s got a very ’eavy engage- 
ment to meet next week, and he 
cannot do without the money.” 

“They always say that,” replied I, 
surveying ruefully a yawning chasm 
in the heel of my stocking. 

“Tndeed, ’m, I think they do; bu 
if you please, what am I to tell him 
he’s waiting.” 

“Tell him that I shall be most 
happy to pay his bill if he'll only 
show me how; that I cannot coin 
money, and I haven’t got a farthing 
in the world except the crooked six- 
pence on my chain, which he is most 
welcome to, if he likes to take it.” 

“Tm afraid I could not tell him 
that, ’m; but if you could manage 
to give him just a little something 
towards it—just to put him off a 


“T tell you it’s out of the ques- 
tion,” I said, eagerly. “I’m telling 
you the literal truth ; I have not got 
a halfpenny in the world. I gave 
you my last shilling last week, for 
that man that came with coals ; and 
papa told me he could not give me 
any more till the end of next month.” 

‘Eh, dear! it’s a bad job—a bad 
job!” moaned our chef de cuisine, 
shaking her elderly head; “and I 
don’t ‘alf like going back empty- 


handed to the man—he’s none too 
civil, I can tell you !” 
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“None too civil! isn’t he?” ex- 
claimed I, indignantly, regardless of 
grammar. “The wretch! why don’t 
you kick him out of the house ?” 

But Mrs. Smith’s sense of justice 
revolted against this ladylike pro- 
position. 

“Nay, my dear,” she said, mildly 
remonstrative, “we could not quite 
do that, I’m thinking. After all, 
the man’s only come to look after 
his own, and if we was to turn him 
out o’ doors, a pretty character he’d 
give of us, all over the place! Why, 
we should have the whole lot on ’em 
about our ears afore you could say 
Jack Robis’n !” 

We remained silent a minute or 
two, Mrs. Smith rubbing her chin 
reflectively, as if to gain inspiration 
from that feature, or features, for shé 
had two of them, while wild ideas of 
writing a book, for which emulous 
publishers should outbid each other— 
of marrying a certain snuffy old 
bachelor uncle of the Coxes, and 
making him settle three-fourths of 
his income on papa, coursed through 
my brain. At last Mrs. Smith 
spoke :— 

“ My dear, would you mind speak- 
ing to your papa about it ?” 

interrupted her. 

“TI should mind very much; I 
don’t know anything I should mind 
much more.” 

“Well, ’m, you know something 
must be done, and perhaps he has 
got some money you don’t know of— 
just a trifle would do, to stop the 
man’s mouth for the present, and 
there’s no harm in asking. Do now; 
there’s a dear young lady! there he 

oes down the garden! Eh, dear! 

e stoops sadly of late.” 

“T won't,” I said, vehemently, “and 
that’s flat. He’s in very bad spirits 
this morning as it is, and I won’t do 
anything to add to his annoyances if 
I can help it. Ill see you, and the 
butcher too, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea first.” 

Baffled in her littlé plan, Mrs. 
Smith stood the image of black de- 
spair in a lilac cotton gown, and 
bumbailiffs crowded thick and fast 
before my mind’s eye. At last I 
said, gulping down my pride :— 

“ Mrs, Smith, don’t you think that 
if you were to go to him, and tell 
him that we are very sorry, but that 
we really don’t happen to, have any 

12 
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money by us at present, and if you 
were to speak very civilly to him, 
don’t you think you might persuade 
him to wait till next week ? by next 
week,” I said, resolutely, “T’'ll get 
the money as sure as I sit here, by 
hook or by crook, by fair means or 
foul, if I have to steal it.” 

“T can but try,” she answered, 
being the essence of good-nature ; 
but ’'m sadly afraid it won’t be no 
good.” 

Shedisappeared despondent behind 
the swing-door, and I went back to 
my darning. Duns were such every- 
day visitors, that as long as I could 
keep them away from papa I bore 
their attentions with tolerable equa- 
nimity. After a considerable interval 
my messenger returned, with her 
visage somewhat shortened. 

“ Well ?” said I, interrogatively. 

“ He’s gone, ’m, drabbit ’im !” she 
said, with her one little pet impreca- 
tion—an imprecation which always 
rather puzzled me as to its precise 
signification, etymology, and deriva- 
tion. What awful malediction was 
contained in the imperative mood of 
the verb to “drabbit” ? “Tve got 
him out of the house at last, though, 
indeed, I'd hard work to manage it. 
He cuss’d and swore above a bit, 
that he did. I was ashamed out of 
my life that them girls should hear 
him ; and he said, said he, ‘ Mrs. 
Smith,’ said he, ‘there’s not another 
man in all ——shire as ’ud a been as 
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patient and forbearin’ as I’ve been,’ 
said he ; and here’s his bill, ’m ; he 
desired me pertikler to give it into 
your own ’ands.” 

I took it ; £34 5s. 43d. 

“The halfpenny be demmed,” said 
I, with dreary jocularity, quoting Mr. 
Mantalini. ‘ Well, will he wait till 
next week ?” 

“Not he, ’m; he would not hear 
tell of it nohow; he’s coming again on 
Tuesday ; he’d a come on Monday, 
only its Nantford fair, and he says if 
he don’t get his bill settled satis- 
factorily then, he’ll go straight off to 
the master and ’ave it out with 
him.” 

“Pleasant !” said I, ironically. “I 
wish he and the baker and the candle- 
stickmaker may all come to some 
horrible end soon, that Ido! Spon- 
taneous combustion, or something of 
the sort. They are the bane of my 
existence !” 

However, I had got a reprieve, 
though a very short one : it’s better 
to be going to be hanged to-morrow, 
than to be going to be hanged to-day. 
I was young and possessed of bound- 
less spirits, which, when the imme- 
diate pressure of any anxiety was 
removed, rose elastic as an india- 
rubber ball, trusting implicitly in 
something turning up. I am bound 
to admit that nothing ever did turn 
up, but that did not Sn my faith 
in the potentialities, as Carlyle would 
call them, of the future. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THIRTY-FOUR pounds, five shillings, 
and fourpence halfpenny is a large 
sum for a person without present 


income or future prospects to pro- 
cure within three days. SoI thought 
as I sat through that aoe forenoon, 
racking my brains to find out ways 
and means for obtaining that sum, or 
even a part of it. But I racked my 
brains in vain ; no inspiration came 
to them ; nothing turned up. I had 
nobody that I could borrow or hope 
to borrow from. I was, it is true, 

ssessed of two well-to-do aunts, 

ut they were vestals of the stingiest, 
who, as long as I could remembex 
anything, had never given me or 
Dolly a farthing’s worth, with the 
exception of two bone brooches, 
coloured crimson, and representing 


fruit and flowers ; brooches vast in 
size, but infinitesimal in value, and 
which they had borne all the way, 
across sea and land, from Rome for 
us, as characteristic mementoes of 
the Eternal City. I felt that I had 
rather die than a beholden to their 
niggard charity. I ran over in my 
mind all my few poor worldly pos- 
sessions, to find something vendible 
among them ; but to no purpose. I 
had no jewels, Dolly having appro- 
riated all our ailers ornaments, 
fore I was of an age to care much 
whether she appropriated them or 
not. The sole thing which I possessed 
that could by any possibility be 
worth more than a few shillings, 
was a large unwieldy old watch 
which had belonged to my mate 
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grandmother—a watch withajewelled 
case with queer figures chased in 
gold upon it, and which I wore every 

ay for want of a better, though it 
kept a time of its own, or, as often as 
not, no time at all. The idea of 
selling this ancient timepiece did 
occur to me, but I dismissed it as 
impossible. Who would buy such 
an old “peme pe and, moreover, 
whom should I see to offer it to? 
As the hours stole on I grew very 
downhearted. Tuesday morning 
would be here directly, and with it 
the Furies, in the shape of that 
accursed butcher in his blue blouse. 
Despite all my anxious precautions, 
he would get access to my dear old 
father, and would bully and dun and 
torment him, and make him even 
more miserable than he was now, 
though, God knows, there was no 
need for that. My father and I had 
by this time quite made up our little 
differences ; we never could be at war 
with one another for more than an 
hour, and we had taken our diurnal 
stroll about the premises, to inspect 
the stock, and say what we had 
said yesterday, and what we should 
say to-morrow about it. We had 
thought the red cow looking in- 
validish, and had ordered her a bran 
mash ; we had, in imagination, sold 
five or six of our best porkers, and 

ot fabulous prices for them; we 

ad doomed the black pullets to an 
untimely death, and had administered 
his daily carrot to the old gray cob. 
And now my father had gone back 
to his books, and there would be no 
tearing him away from them for the 
rest of that day. 

We dined at one, and did not have 
tea till eight ; so that the afternoon 
spread in rather dreary perspective 
before my mind’s eye ; rather an in- 
conveniently long period of time for 
a young lady, who had no more 
pleasing occupation than that of 
meditating on her own and her 
papa’s liabilities. It was an oppres- 
sive, sultry sort of day, rather de- 
pressing to the spirits. The sun had 
gone out of sight somewhere, though 
there did not appear to be any par- 
ticular cloud to hide him; and a 
dim, dull haze, which might be 
prophetic of either thunder, blight, 
or increased heat, enveloped all ex- 
cept the nearest objects. It was 
stifling in the house, and I betook 
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myself to the garden, and strolled 
rather disconso a“ between the 
luxuriant borders. But the garden 
did not please me to-day, I seemed to 
know every twig in it so intimately. 
I had not energy for gardening, and 
moreover, had memories connecte 
with my last essay in that line which 
T did not care to dwell upon. A low 
fence divided our grounds from a 
field of green corn, and over this 
fence I climbed,and sauntered through 
the young barley to a small fir wood 
at the other side of it. Ordinarily, I 
was not fond of taking solitary walks, 
having a wholesome fear of beggar- 
men, loose horses, &c.; but I did not 
dread an encounter with any such 
alarming objects among those tall 
quiet pines. It was very cool and 
shady there, and I enjoyed looking 
through the long vista of tree aisles 
and arches, without any brambles or 
brushwood to obstruct my view; 
while the fallen pine needles made a 
pleasant carpet for my feet. Beyond 
the wood was a meadow all ablaze 
with buttercups, and beyond it a 
garrulous brook, which was the bound 
of my walk. Arrived here, I sat 
down in the grass on the hither side, 
and thought of the butcher. A little 
rude handbridge led over the hurry- 
ing, chattering stream, and on the 
other side of it, right opposite to me, 
rose a mill, and an old | farmhouse, 
with a range of straw beehives and a 
plat of blue borage under the diamond- 
paned windows, beside it. The mill 
was at work, and the water came 
plunging and dashing and sparklin 
over the big wheel, as it canal 
round, dripping. I love a millwheel, 
and could watch it for ever; my 
eyes followed it now with a sort of 
fascination, as it moved round and 
round interminably, with a noise, 
though loud, yet eminently soothing. 
My attention was distracted by a 
little flock of yellow velvet chickens, 
coming pecketting down tothe water's 
edge®with the old hen clucking 
fussily in the midst of them. Then 
the miller’s wife came out with a 
bowl of something in her hand, and 
threw handfuls to them, and I won- 
dered whether she fed her chickens 
on the same things that we did ours; 
and then three large white ducks 
came swimming down the stream, 
paddling and quacking, and diving 
their sleek h under water. But 
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after a while the chickens wandered, 
scratching and picking, out of sight ; 
the miller’s wife went indoors, and I 
got tired of watching the ducks stand 
upon their heads. I yawned, and 
took one last glance down stream, 
before rising to go home. Some way 
down on the other side, I spied a 
man making his way through the 
thick alders—a man in brown vel- 
veteen, with a fishing-rod in his hand. 
During the last few days, my heart 
had taken to thumping loudly when- 
ever I saw aman in the distance, 
opining that it might be my new 
friend ; and consequently I had had 
to submit to severe disappointment 
as often as my hero turned out to be 
a gamekeeper, a day labourer, or 
even a cowman. The seat of my 
affections gave its usual thud against 
my ribs now ; and this time it was 
emg in so doing; the man was 

ajor M‘Gregor. Presently he 
emerged from the alders, looking 
rather hot. Then he came over the 
ricketty bridge, smiling. He looked 
very goodly, and I thought so. To 
this day I think he was 


The goodliest man that ever among ladies 
ate in hall ;” 


and most assuredly I thought so that 
day, when 
“‘T lifted up mine eyes, 
And loved him with that love that was my 
doom ;” 


for love him I did, though I have not 
said much about it, as it is no use 
dwelling on unpleasant truths. 

Like a little fool as I was, I pre- 
tended not to see him, and turned 
my head, surmounted by its ragged 
brown hat, perseyeringly downstream, 
and tried to appear immersed in the 
contemplation of the trout leaping 
half their own length out of the 
water, after the flies under the dip- 
ping elders, and then flopping back 
again. But all the same; I need 
hardly say that I heard his feet 
coming through the long sweetegrass, 
as plainly as ever I heard cannonball 
or thunderclap. 

“De do, Miss Lestrange?’ said a 
jolly voice beside me, abbreviating 
the Briton’s customary greeting to 
his fellow, after thé manner of the? 
young. 

The brown hat and the reddened 
face it shaded veered round from the 
gtudy of the trout, and two youthful 
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and embarrassed lips responded, 
“ How do you do?” in return, and a 
ladylike hand, in a most unladylike 
glove, perforated with many holes, 
went out to meet paar M‘Gregor’s 
large one—went out shyly but gladly. 

“T hope you did not intend to cut 
me,”’ he said, laughing ; “ you looked 
away so perseveringly when I took 
off my hat to you on the other side, 
that I felt almost afraid of coming 
near you.” 

“T did not see you,” I began has- 
tily ; “at least—at least” —and there 
I stopped, having expressed myself 
with my usual lucid coherency, and 
being fully aware of it. 

“Well, never mind !” he said, good- 
naturedly, trying to put me at my ease. 
“Tl forgive you, if you did mean to 
cut me, on condition that you won’t 
send me away now,” and a pair of 
dark honest gray eyes looked at me, 
in a beseeching and insinuating man- 
ner, to which at Lestrange Hall I had 
not been accustomed, and which I 
thought pleasant, though extremely 
odd. I plucked up my spirits, and 
determined to revolt against the do- 
minion of gawkiness, and be sprightly. 

“T could not send you away, if I 
wished ever so much,” I said. ‘This 
meadow is not mine, nor yet the grass 
nor the buttercups ; you have as much 
right to be here, I suppose, as I have.” 

“ But do you wish to send me 
away?” Silence. “Do you, Miss 
Lestrange ?” Silence still. “Do 
you?’’ rather impatiently, bending 
down to look at my face. 

I perceived his eagerness, and was 
elated by it. He wished me to say 
“No,” so I would say “Yes.” A spirit 
of graceful contradiction entered into 
me. Why should not I be agagante, 
and espiégle, and two or three other 
nice French adjectives whose exact 
meaning I should have been puzzled 
to define. So I looked up into his 
anxious countenance and said, laugh- 


ingly, 
* Yes, I do wish to send you away.” 

“Allright,” said he, calmly ; “then, 
I'll go,” and he picked up the fishing- 
rod he had tossed down on the grass, 
took off his hat, and went. 

T have experienced a good many mo- 
ments of mortification in my life—of 
course, we all have—but I doubt whe- 
ther I eyer felt one more bitter, or 
more completely undiluted by any dash 
of sweetness. This was the result 
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of my archness then. Why, oh why 
had not I kept to my native stu- 
pidity? I had got on much better 
then. When I attempted to be fun- 
ny, it was like a cow standing on her 
hind legs—nobody could understand 
what she would be after. In the 
impulse of the moment, I sprang to 
my feet, intending to run after him, 
but I was held back by the remem- 
brance of my mature age, and of what 
the best of fathers would say, were he 
to see me coursing round the big field 
after the “ Brummagem young man,” 
to whom he had so strong an objection. 
So I sank down on the grass again, 
and the silly tears stole into my eyes 
as I watched my Richard walking 
huffily off, without once looking back 
at me. He did not walk particularly 
well, but much as dismounted dra- 
goons usually do; but to me his gait 
seemed that of an offended angel. 
The trout might have leaped up into 
the trees above them, and sat there 
singing, for all the notice I should 
have taken of them now. A faint 
hope lingered in my breast that he 
might relent—might come back— 
that I might see him pushing through 
the elders, and the wych-elms again ; 
and in this hope I staid there discon- 
solate till the dew fell, and the flowers 
went to sleep, and the June moon 
came up behind the fir wood. There 
I sat, thinking of dear, dear Richard, 
and of the butcher, and weeping over 
them both. 

That was Saturday ; need I say that 
next day was Sunday—day on which 
most people dine early, and many 

eople have roast beef for dinner. 
eraienr service at Lestrange Church 
began at eleven, and commenced with 
a hymn, which I led. My voice, as I 
said once before, was my strongest 

oint—my strongest but one, per- 

aps. Onmature deliberation, [think 
that my eyes were my strongest. 
Anyhow, it was a rich, full contralto, 
and some of the low notes were, I 
flattered myself, almost as deep as a 
man’s. Our choir was not a large 
one ; it consisted of myself, two or 
three of our servants, who iaboured 
under a fear of making too much 
noise, and paces did not make 
enough, the clerk, and a young car- 

enter, who was too ambitious of 
introducing turns and trills and flour- 
ishes of his own composition into the 
pimple old tunes, Often and often 
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had I seen fit to skirmish with that 
too enterprising artificer. The church 
had two doors; a big and a little one ; 
a big one, by which the bulk of the 
congregation came in; and a small 
one, by which we and two or three 
farmers’ families made our dignified 
entrance. In this hot weather both 
doors stood wide open, and the door- 
ways made frames for pretty little 
pictures of waving tree-boughs, of 
weather-worn stone crosses, and of 
daisies, opening their pink fringes 
upon the 
“ Grassy harrows of the happier dead.” 


Exactly opposite the little door was 
our square pew, with its faded red 
moreen, that the morning sun was 
trying to fade still more; with Sir 
Lovelace Lestrange’s black and white 
marble monument glooming above it, 
and with many Sir Lovelaces, Sir 
Adrians, and Sir Brians sleeping be- 
neath it. I had stood up, had cleared 
my throat, and had struck up the first 
line of “Jerusalem the golden.” I 
loved that tune, it was so sweet, and 
so triumphant. 
“T know not; oh, I know not,” 


sang I loud and clear, while the birds 
outside tried to rival me; and asI 
sang, a tall, fair-haired stranger 
stooped his head, and came in at the 
low door, close tome. For a moment, 
I felt as if I must give up “ Jerusalem 
the golden” altogether—abandon it 
to the tender mercies of the trilling, 
roulading carpenter ; but I mastered 
myself ; I must go on, though twenty 
yellow-haired majors came trooping 
through the church portals. When 
one feels that a thing must be done, 
one generally does it. 
“ What radiancy of glory; 
What bliss beyond compare,” 


sang I, stronger and clearer than ever. 
I poured my whole soul into my voice. 
Love and excitement supplied the 

lace of devotion. He should hear 

ow I could sing, I thought, remem- 
bering that objectionable brunette, at 
the Coxe’s party, and her pretty little 
treble squeak. 

As I laid down my hymn-book at 
the conclusion of the lou, I felt 
that a casual observer would find 
some little difficulty in distinguishing 
which were my cheeks, and which 
were the red roses in my bonnet. I 
did not yield to the temptation of 
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taking one look, long or short at the 
lion-hearted Richard (lion-hearted {s 
thus a second time braving my 
revered papa), but I knew by instinct 
that he wasina — over against me, 
in which Mr. Harris of the Home 
Farm had charitably given him a 
corner. I did not look at or towards 
him, and I tried honestly not to think 
of him—tried hard to be as sorry for 
my sins as I said I was—tried to 
implore from that God who was to 
me then but a dim awful abstraction, 
those good things for my soul, with- 
out which that soul would be so cold, 
so naked, so famishing—tried to 
remember of how infinitesimally little 
account Richard M‘Gregor and his 
beauty would be to me at the Judg- 
ment Day. Often and often had I 
terrified myself with too vivid pic- 
tures of Death and Judgment as I 
lay wakeful on my bed, in my dark 
room at night; but here in the full 
blaze of the summer sun, I could 
summon but faint shadows, indistinct 
reflections of such pictures before my 
mind’s eye ; here youth and joy and 
love seemed dominant, and to kee 

all darker powers, baffled and worsted, 
in the background. So I buried my 
head in my big old prayer-book, 
which had a dried pansy between two 
of its leaves, and a squashed fly 
between other two, and caught 
myself praying earnestly, seriously, 
devoutly, for Queen Charlotte, the 
Prince Regent, and all the royal 
family. I had mentally resolved 
that morning to abstain during the 
day of rest from all harassing thoughts 
of Mr. Jenkins the butcher. Monday 
should be dedicated to the consider- 
ation of ways and means, to the 
begging, borrowing or stealing that 
obnoxious sum of £34 5s. 43d. But 
to-day I would be free from sordid 
cares ; I would try to keep my mind 
clear andclean from worldly thoughts. 
And I was moderately successful, as 
far as regards the butcher. But it 
was a very different matter, when I 
endeavoured to close the doors of my 
mind against Richard ; to observe the 
Sabbath strictly in my heart; his 
image pushed the door of that sanc- 
tuary sans fagon, and dwelt there, 
defying expulsion, during the long 
morning service. All through the 
sermon I looked forward with child- 
ish impatience to the meeting in the 
churchyard, which seemed to me 





almost unavoidable. I pictured to 
myself how we three should stand in 
the church path under the ash tree. 
Papa rather grim at first, but awing 
fast into his usual natural, dear ol 
hearty manner ; I, bashful and some- 
what gawky, I feared, but in the 
seventh heaven, and Richard ! ! ! 
“Perhaps,” thought I, exultantly, 
“papa t ask him to luncheon, and if 
he does,” subjoined cold reflection, 
“there’s nothing but that old mutton 
bone.” This last dismal idea lasted 
me through one whole head (the last 
one) of papa’s brief and simple dis- 
course. “In conclusion,” said my 
father—“ in conclusion,” echoed my 
heart, “there’s nothing but the cold 
mutton.” At the end of his usual 
twenty minutes, my father released 
us, and having pronounced the bene- 
diction, remained standing in the 
pulpit, putting his spectacles into 
their case, and eyeing somewhat hos- 
tilely the wolf in sheep’s clothing 
that had stolen into his fold. Poor, 
naughty, handsome wolf! One lamb 
longed to go and put out a friendly 
pe to him ; but lambs do not always 
now what is good for them. And 
then the little congregation trickled 
out by the two doors, and the farmers’ 
wives shook hands among themselves, 
and the old women in black poke 
bonnets by themselves, and John 
Barlow slouched over to his mother’s 
new tombstone, and read the inscrip- 
tion admiringly, having composed it 
himself ; and then they all toddled 
decorously down the sunny road to 
the village. Behind them dawdled 
a disconsolate dragoon, casting, ever 
and anon, baffled and disconsolate 
looks behind him. Meanwhile, I 
stood just within the church porch, 
tapping with my foot on the flags, 
above the buried head of another 
Eleanor Lestrange, chafing and fum- 
ing. It was his invariable custom 
to wait for my father, while he took 
off his gown, and usually, 1 had only 
about two seconds to wait. To-day 
the process of disrobing seemed a 
lengthier one. Perhaps it was only 
my angry imagination, but I could 
not help fancying that papa loitered 
»Purposely over his _ungowning ; 
purposely seduced old Iken into one 
of his long maunders. “ Toothless 
old nuisance,” said I, stamping on 
Eleanor Lestrange’s head harder than 
ever. But stamping and malediction, 
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did not hasten the glow of old Iken’s 
eloquence, nor diminish my father’s 
interest in it. When at length it came 
to a sort of stop; and my father, 
cheerful and chatty, and I, disap- 
pointed and choking, sauntered down 
the path, the figure of Richard 
diminished by distance to the height 
of a few inches, was slowly disap- 
pearing round the corner. “ What 
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brought that fine fellow here to-day, 
I wonder?” said my father affably, 
looking after him. I made no re- 
sponse, but gnawed the ivory top of 
my parasol in a silent frenzy. There 
came no wolf to afternoon service at 
Lestrange church, and old Iken 
beginning another long rigmarole, 
was summarily nanaal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Axoot five o’clock on that Sunday, 
I was passing through the hall drag- 
ging my feet after me in a languid 
and dispirited manner, like the devil 


“ Trailing his nerveless tail, 
On the shore by the Red Sea sand,” 


when my father called to me from 
the library— 

“Nell! Nell! is that you ?” 

“Yes,” said I, and ran in. 

He was sitting in his old armchair 
among his books, and looked up as I 
made my appearance at the door. 

“Oh! it is you, is it?’ he said. 
. I want you to do something for 


“Yes,” said I, expectantly. 

“T promised to send old Widow 
Boyle some broth to-day, and I want 
to ew whether you'll take it ?” 

“ With the 
sponded I, briskly, glad of a job, and 
of an excuse for deserting “A Nar- 
trative of a Mission to the Jews,” 
which entertaining work had been 
my Sunday reading for the last seven 
years. hereupon I vanished from 
my parent’s eyes. 

aving obtained from Mrs. Smith 

a small tin can, filled with a greasy- 
looking and untempting liquid, sup- 
posed to be mutton broth, and having 
received with meekness her exhorta- 
tions not to spill it over my Sunday 
own, I set off. Up asteep field of 
ans, and down a steeper one of 
clover, across a little common tenanted 
by a very thin donkey, belonging to 
a tinker ; then down a narrow lane, 
with high red standstone banks and 
deep cartruts, and. then I found my- 
self at Widow Boyle’s gate, with a 
mixed flavour of pigs and of that 
objectionable herb called southern- 
wood, or old man, in my small nose. 
Having poured my broth into a bowl 
brought me for that purpose by Mr. 


pentesh pieseape, re- 


Boyle’s relict, and having received 
that gentlewoman’s thanks, my tin 
can and I set off home again. We 
went very ny: I scrambling now 
and again up the steep red banks 
after big primroses, shining in clusters 
in their starry paleness. I gathered 
a great bunch of them, ruthlessly 
tearing them from the homes where 
God had put them. Then I sat down 
on the grass by the roadside, and set 
to making an orderly nosegay of them. 
Two children came by presently with 
more primroses; then two sweet- 
hearts—the man sheepish, the girl 
giggling ; and then, oh then !—what 
in the world brought him there I 
never could make out—then a great 
big noble-looking young soldier, 
whose name was Richard M‘Gregor. 
Apparently he had not got over 
his huffiness, nor forgiven me ; for 
he made as though he would have 
poe me, merely raising his hat ; 

ut I could not suffer that. Nature 
and impulse would have their way ; 
this time I jumped up (and the prim- 
roses and the tin can jostled and 
hustled one another into a deep 
cartrut), ran across to him, and put 
out a most eager hand. 

“Oh, please,” I said, panting, “I 
hope you're not angry with me; I’m 
sorry I was so rude yesterday.” 

That man must have been colder 
than a statue who could resist two 
full soft lips begging with such pretty 
humility ; and coldness of tempera- 
ment was certainly not one of my 
oneinane vices li 

e expression of huffy digni 
melted = of his faco—mslied inte 
the honestest, joyfullest smile, 

“Who told you you were tude ?” 
he asked. “TI did not, I’m sure.” 

“No, but you thought so, or you 
would not have gone away so sud- 
denly.” : 
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“What could I do but go, when 

you sent me ?” 
hung down my head. 

“One does not always quite mean 
what one says,” I said, slowly. 

* Does not one? I’m glad to hear 
you say so ; you did make me rather 
unhappy, I'll tell you that now; 
though, perhaps, you’ll only use your 
knowledge to torment me a little 
more.” 

“T don’t wish to torment any- 
body,” I said, genily. “I’ve told 
you already I did not mean what I 
said ; I was only joking ; I meant to 
have told you so after church this 
morning, only old Iken kept Papa 
talking so long.” 

“T shall take the liberty of break- 
ing old Mr. Iken’s head for him 
next time I have ‘the pleasure of 
meeting that old gentleman.” 

“He is rather tiresome,” I said, 
“he’s so deaf and stupid; but you 
believe what I said to you, don’t 
ne ? and I looked up earnestly at 

im. 


*T don’t know,” he said, laughing ; 
“T’ll see about it. I’m of rather a 
sceptical nature; I never believe 
anything without proof.” 

“What proof can I give you?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

He became grave. 

“ a can let me walk home with 

ou » 

“Qh, certainly,” replied I, with 
alacrity ; “it’s not five minutes’ walk 
from here to our gate.” 

His countenance fell a little. 

* Not five minutes’ walk !” he re- 
peated. “ Well, anyhow, let us walk 
very slow, and make it ten minutes. 
Are those your flowers that are all 
tumbled about there? Let me pick 
them up for you.” 

I sat on the grass and watched him 
as he did so, and gave him the biggest, 
sweetest primrose star I could find 
as a reward, at his request. Then his 
eyes looked into mine, and spake 
softly to them, and his lips said :— 

“Don’t go yet, please. As you 
are strong, be merciful.” 

I was merciful; I began to feel 
a person of some importance, and 
accorded him this favour also, very 
graciously. Nothing short of a mi-» 
racle could bring papa here, I 
thought. 

“Don't you find Sunday afternoon 
awfully long?” he asked, yawning. 
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“T never have the least idea what to 
do with myself down here. Coxe 
is a rare good fellow, but he is not 
an over-lively companion ; and Mrs. 
Coxe (sandy-haired Mrs. Coxe, d’ you 
recollect ?) is a little too fond of the 
peerage to suit my taste.” 

I was a little nettled. 

“Tf you find us so dull in this part 
of the world, I wonder you do not 
leave us. I cannot imagine what 
keeps you.” 

“Cannot you?” he said, a little 
coldly. 

Then he went on in the same tone 
as before— 

“Come, confess that you go to bed 
an hour earlier on Sundays than 
other days (everybody does), and that 
you are a little tired of reading ser- 
mons all day.” 

“*T don’t read sermons all day,” [ 
responded, gravely. ‘I read one to 
the servants, and sometimes, not very 
often, one to myself; but most of the 
afternoon I’m feeding the chickens, 
and seeing the cows milked, and that 
sort of thing.” 

“That does not sound very lively.” 

“One does not need to be lively 
on Sunday,” I answered, rather dog- 
matically. 

“Does not one? I do not much 
know what one ought and what one 
ought not to do; I wish you'd teach 
me.” 
“Teach you what ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it does not 
matter what—anything. I should 
like to be taught by you.” 

I looked down, and plucked ner- 
vously at my flowers. Is this the 
way young men always talk to girls ? 
I wondered. 

“You would not be a very hard 
schoolmistress, would you ?” pursued 
he, leaning his head on his hand, 
with his hat tilted over his eyes. 

I laughed a little. 

“Tt’s a good idea my teaching any- 
body anything. I’m the greatest 
dunce in Europe.” 

“You are a very pretty dunce,” he 
said, slowly and emphatically. The 
colour rushed into my cheeks. It 
could not be right to ane him to say 
such things to me—such pleasant, un- 
true things, especially. I flashed an 


indignant look at him, and gathered 

up my flowers, preparatory to going. 
“You ought not to say such things 

to me,” I said, vehemently, “it’s not 
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right. I’m not pretty, and you know 
Tm not; and you're either laughing 
at me, or you think I’m a poor coun- 
trified simpleton, who will believe 
anything you like to tell her.” 

e flushed a little too, and half 
rose from his reclining posture. 
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“Why do you ask me?” I said. 
“ How can fF tell?” 

“Who can I ask, then?—your fa- 
ther? You know how pleased he was 
to see me the other night. He was 
longing to kick me out of the garden; 
I saw it in his face. Oan you deny 


“T wish to Heaven there were it? 


more such countrified simpletons,” he 
said, speaking with as much vehe- 
mence as I had done. “You always 
will misunderstand me—always will 
think that I mean to insult you. It 
may be impertinent of me—I know 
it is, but I cannot help it. I forget 
my manners when I’m with you. You 
are pretty—awfully pretty, and I 
cannot for the life of me help telling 
youso. There! be as angry with me 
now as you please.” 

He was excited, and reddened 
through all his sunburntness, as he 
uttered this last clause resignedly, 
awaiting a fresh burst of wrath from 
me. But no such burst came. I 
stood dumbfoundered. Here, then, 
was one of those eccentric indivi- 
duals mentioned ironically by Dolly. 
Here was some one in whose eyes red 
hair and a wide mouth were recom- 
mendations. There was an awkward 


pause. 

“Well!” he said, softly, at last, 
rather embarrassed, “are you very 
angry? Have I sinned quite past 
forgiveness ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure,” I 
said, in confusion, turning away my 
burning face, “I—I—don’t suppose 
you have sinned, as you call it, at all 
—only you startled me a little. I’m 
not used to having those—those sort 
of things said to me, and—and I think 
Pll go home now.” 

T rose as I spoke, and armed myself 
with my can. 

“No, please don’t,” he said, very 
eagerly. “I'll promise not to be rude 
again. I'll bite my tongue out first. 
Only do stop five minutes longer. I've 
got so many things to say to you.” 

“You must say them some other 
time,” I said hurriedly. 

“ Ay, that’s the rub!” he answered, 
standing before me, with an anxious 
look in his gray eyes. “What other 
time? Am I always to have to trust 
to chance? May I never come to see 
you in your own home?” 3 

I looked down, and kicked a little 
pebble about. 


I hesitated, and swung my tin can 
backwards and forwards. 

“T don’t deny it,” I said, at last, 
slowly, “that is to say—I don’t mean 
about the kicking; but I think he 
thought that you—that I—ought not 
to have stayed there in the garden 
without him. I don’t know why he 
was displeased, I’m sure. I don’t 
think we did much harm.” 

I looked up innocently at him, to 
gather his opinion on the subject of 
our common iniquity, and I really be- 
lieve that I was not aware that my 
big blue eyes looked rather well 
with that air of childish inquiry in 
them. Richard was aware of that 
fact; at least, looking back now, with 
the advantage of increased experience 
of that queer biped, man, I think he 
was. 

“Harm!” he said, warmly. “TI 
should think not indeed. He would 
be a pretty brute that could do you 
any harm. There! if I’m not offend- 
ing again—breaking my promise, and 
making pretty speeches. By Jove, 
I cannot help it.’ 


I dissected a primrose carefully. 
“ Papa is so very, very seldom angry 
with me—hardly ever, but he really 


was displeased that night. He said 
it must never occur again.” 

Richard stroked his tawny mous- 
tache meditatively. 

“Tm not sure that he was not 
right. I have no doubt he thought I 
was taking a great liberty—which I 
was—and trying to get up an under- 
hand—ahem !—ahem!—acquaintance 
with you, which I was not. I never 
like doing things underhand. I should 
like to come and call on him to-mor- 
row, only I don’t well see how I could. 
Tell me, did he call me any very hard 
names behind my back that unlucky 
evening?” 

The ragged brown hat was unable 
to conceal the scarlet hue that my 
youthful and ingenuous countenance 
assumed at this awkward query. My 
blushes during this interview suc- 


ceeded each other so rapidly that 
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they almost made one continuous 
blush. 

Face and figure, the cut of his 
clothes, and the tone of his voice, all 
were so very un-Brummagem, that I 
could not induce my lips to frame the 
obnoxious epithet that my sire had 
applied to him. 

“Never mind,” said he, laughing 
carelessly. “Iseehedid. Well, per- 
haps he'll think a little better of me 
some day. We must live in hopes.” 

“T think,” said I, shyly, “I’m sure 
he’d like you if he were to know you 
better.” 

“I’m glad you think I improve 
upon acquaintance; perhaps you did 
not think much of me then, when we 
meditated together, yet severally, 
among the tombs in that pretty 
churchyard of yours?” 

I responded not, but took out m 
watch to see how the time went. 
was always ashamed of having no 
watch but that ancient warming-pan 
I have before described, and now en- 
deavonred to shade it as much as 
possible from Richard’s critical eyes 
with my long, slight fingers. My pre- 
cautions were vain; my companion 
caught sight of a broad, yellow face 
between my shielding digits. 

“What a handsome old watch!” 
said he, quite respectfully, toit. “An 
antique, isn’t it?” 

“1 know it’s antique,” quoth I, 
pouting, and scenting ridicule where 
ridicule was not. “A great deal too 
antique to please me ; so antique, that 
all its inside is worn out, and I have 
to set it every two hours, but I can- 
not help it. I have not got any better, 
so I must wear it, and I wish you 
would not laugh at it.” 

So I, rapid and injured, peng 
ing unctuation ; to me; Richard. 

Ef I was laughing, it was a con- 
vulsive grin—a contortion of the facial 
muscles. MayIlook at it? Thanks. 
Yes, it is an antique, and rather a 
valuable one, too, I fancy. This sort 
of chasing is very rare now-a-days. A 
connoisseur would give you a pot of 
money for it.” 

“Would he? you don’t mean 
really ?” I said gy. 

“TI do indeed ; the way I know, 
anything about it is that the mum— 
my mother, I mean, is as mad as two 
hatters, poor old lady, on the subject 
of articles of virtu, as she calls them, 
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and I hear so much jargon about 
them at home, from her and the girls, 
that I have picked up one or two 
— of information, whether I 
would or no; my mother would go 
wild over this turnip, though it ¢s 
an uncommon ugly one.” 

Hope with her anchor, and a fat 
man with a cleaver, danced a jig 
before my mind’s eye. 

“Do you think —have you any 
idea—would your mother buy it, do 
you think?” Istopped, quivering at 
my own audacity. 

“You don’t mean to say you want 
to sell an old heirloom like that ? why 
I’m sure it must have belonged to 
your people for centuries.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said I, 
with great sang froid, “and I don’t 
care much either. It belonged to a 
grandmother of mine whom I never 
saw, and whom I daresay I should 
not have liked if I had seen her; I 
hate old women, generally.” 

“Tam fast getting new lights on 


your character,” said Dick, “what a 
Are 
eo some 


mercenary person you must be ! 
ou sure that you have not 
ebrew blood in your veins 

“Oh no, indeed I’m not mercenary.” 
I cry sore distressed. “ Please don’t 
say that, and I do assure you we 
never had anything to say to the 
Jews, but I do want some money 
very very badly just now.” 

A mist of tears came before my 
eyes, as I thought of my old daddy, 
worried into his grave before his time, 
by sordid cares. If ever astonish- 
ment depicted itself on a human 
countenance, it did then on the 
pleasing exterior of that much amazed 
dragoon. Then an inkling of the 
truth dawned upon him ; perhaps he 
called to mind some of the many 
rumours he must have heard of our 
poverty, which was indeed not 
unknown to fame. For a minute, 
compassion, sincere surprised com- 
passion clouded his glad young eyes. 

“Tf you do really want to get rid 
of it,” he said, kindly affecting to 
ignore my tearful eagerness ; “I can 
easily take it up to town with me 
next time I go. There are lots of 
shops where I could dispose of it for 
you with the greatest ease, if you’d 
only give me time ; there’s no great 
~~ about it, I suppose.” ? 

“Oh, but indeed there is,” say I, 
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drowning man to a straw ; “if I don’t h 


get the money to-morrow, it will do 
me no good. I—I—want it for a 
particular purpose—to—to buy some- 
thing for myself.” This I saidin my 
astuteness, to put him off the scent 
of the butcher. 

“ To-morrow !” said he, opening 
his gray eyes very wide, “that is a 
short allowance of time; why, in 
the first place, I should have to go up 
to town about it.” 

“Would you? Oh, but indeed I 
could not think of putting you to so 
much expense and trouble for me,” 
I say compunctiously. 

“Trouble, a fiddlestick ; I shall be 
glad of an excuse to air my brains a 
bit ; I think some of the fluff and 
flue of Coxe’s cotton mills.is getting 
into them ; but by to-morrow !” 

“Tuesday morning would do; 
Tuesday morning early ; but indeed 
I’m asha-——” 

“Will you be so kind as to be 
silent ? silence is woman’s best orna- 
ment ; do you know that? and I see 
that you are going to say something 
foolish. Wall, ri make no rash 
promises, but I'll do my best, and 
glad of the job !” 

“You’re—you’re very good to me, 
and I’m sure I cannot imagine why,” 
say I, and up go my blue eyes in a 
reverent rapture to his face. 

“T am good, a very good boy indeed. 
I wonder you never found that out 
before, but if I do succeed, as I hope 
I shall, how am I to let you know 
that I have ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure!” 

“Would you mind meeting me 
here, or somewhere else to-morrow 
evening? I’m sorry to trouble you, 
but I don’t see how else it’s to be 

_— 

“Td rather not,’ say I, in a 
mumbling manner. 

“Why?” 

Many pebbles kicked about, the 
lid of the can removed and replaced 
three several times. “If I were to 
ask papa’s leave, he’d say no, and 
if I did not, it would be sly under- 
hand !” 

“ Probity personified ! Must I then 
come to Lestrange, and run the risk 
of being kicked out again by an 
enraged parent? I’m ‘exceedingly 
brave, particular ;? but I really don’t 
think I’m brave enough for that.” 
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x satan a little and shook my 
ead. 

“Must I go to the backdoor then, 
and bribe one of the ‘young men or 
maidens’ to take a message to you ?” 

“ No, certainly not,” with emphasis. 

“What must I do then? [’mame- 
nable to orders.” No suggestions 
for a while, then I, with diffidence— 

“Could not you—would you mind 
sending the money, if you have any, 
in an envelope—by post, I mean ? 

“T could, certainly, but as you 
said just now, I'd aiken not.” 

“T thought you said you were 
amenable to orders,” said I with an 
attempt to be smart, which sat, I 
felt, rather ill on me. 

“So Iam to most orders, but not 
to this one ; the exception, you know, 
proves the rule; come let us split 
the difference; I won't ask you to 
leave your own grounds ; just come 
and meet me at the bottom of your 
garden, where that hedge of lilac 
bushes is, you know. I won't detain 
you a minute, I promise, and upon 
my soul, J don’t bite; say yes, do; 

—e—s, yes; you cannot conceive 

ow easy it is to pronounce.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you are laconic, but it’s 
very good of you, all the same, and 
T'll never tease you again, hanged if 
I will. On Wednesday I’m coming 
openly in the eye of day, to pay m 
respects under Mrs. Coxe’s wing. t 
daren’t come without Mrs. Coxe, and 
as it is, I shall feel something like a 
manent little boy come to beg 
par — 


0 

As he spoke I had been detaching 
my watch from the chain, and now 
gave it into his hands. 

“T will go now,” I said. “Don’t 
keep me a minute longer, or perhaps 
pa may be after me.” 

“Not a minute—but stay, don’t 
forget to be in the garden, somewhere 
about nine to-morrow. No great 
hardshipsurely, these spring evenings. 
een is——” 

“Good-bye,” said I, cutting short 
the thread of his eloquence, and hold- 
ing out my hand. 

“Good-bye,” said he, squeezing it 
till all my fingers seemed crushed 
into one painful mass. But I bore 
it like a man ; not a groan revealed 
my agony. 

“ Then, like a blast away I passed 
And no man saw me more,” 
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THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN IN SILESIA. 


I was the third Englishman that ever 
penetrated as far as the rising but 
somewhat primitive little town of 
Zuckmantel. One of those who pre- 
ceded me is now a distinguished in- 
ventor of guns, whose name has ac- 
quired a European celebrity. Until 
he arrived, the English nation with 
all their peculiarities had been heard 
of but never seen ; his advent settled 
the opinion of Zuckmantel respecting 
the national character. He came one 
day seated on the coach-box of a 
large lumbering German carriage. 
He had stowed inside, the coachman, 
and a huge dog, his constant com- 

anion. Henceforth the mad Eng- 
ishman, from having been a aa 
became a reality: for the idea of any 
one driving who could sit inside and 
smoke, and paying double for the in- 
sane pleasure of going at the rate of 
eight English miles an hour instead 
of three, was something new and 
amazing, and quite outside the range 
of German credibilities. He left a 
name and reputation never to be 
effaced; and although my friend and 
1 lived. as we thought in a staid and 
respectable manner, the character 
was fixed irretrievably and could 
never be obliterated. 

Zuckmantel is situated in the high- 
lands of Upper Austria, within a 
short drive of the frontier of Prussian 
Silesia. Here commences the rich 
low province wrested from the Aus- 
trians by Frederick the Great, in the 
seven years’ war, and finally ceded in 
the year 1763, towards which they 
still cast longing eyes notwithstand- 
ing the century of foreign occupation, 
and which may possibly again be the 
battle-field of the rival nations. I 
resided there for some months, during 
which I was almost immediately on 
the most intimate terms with the 
Austrian officers then quartered there, 
and afterwards in the neighbouring 
Prussian fortress of Neisse met with 
one of those amusing adventurers 
once so common, but which are now 
every day becoming more unlikely ; 
as the district is again in that fatal 
prominence which war entails, a 
short account of it and its people may 
not be unacceptable. 


Zuckmantel is situated in a beauti- 
ful valley among the Riesen Geberge, 
or Giant Mountains, the range which 
separates Bohemia from Silesia and 
Moravia, and which northwards 
meets the Hartz Mountains, cele- 
brated for its goblin dwarfs and 
gnomes, so that the good people who 
dwell under their shadow may be 
excused if they are a little old fa- 
sioned and superstitious. The coun- 
try round is clothed with dense pine 
forests, abounding with game and 
occasional bears. As it has no mine- 
ral baths, the people have invented 
aspecies of bath for themselves, with- 
out which no true German is happy 
(for as they never wash in the winter, 
some sort of bath is absolutely neces- 
sary in the summer), by boiling down 
the tops of the fir trees, and brewin 
a mild species of turpentine anc 
water, said to be efficacious in many 
disorders. My companion, who was 
an invalid, had been recommended 
in Vienna, to try these baths, and I 
went with him to bear him company ; 
so that Zuckmantel was honoured by 
the presence of two mad Englishmen 
at the same time. Our first im- 
pressions of the town were favour- 
able, for although small, consisting 
indeed of only one long street, 
yet, as all the houses were two or 
three stories high, it had a more 
imposing air than its population 
entitled it to. The suburbs are prin- 
cipally occupied by “potato gardens.” 
In the centre of each of these is the 
owner’s summer-house, to which he 
repairs in the long evenings to smoke 
his pipe, drink his beer or coffee, and 
otherwise enjoy himself. At first, 
like many other things in Germany, 
these retreats strike the traveller as 
rather strange until he becomes better 
acquainted with the German cha- 
racter, with its odd mixture of 
transcendental sentimentalism and 
coarsely prosaic matter of fact. The 
town is principally built of wood, 


, Plastered outside, and painted gene- 


rally a pale green or pink colour. It 
swarms with the usual Austrian em- 
ployés, all with military caps and 
official uniform; from the burgo- 
master down to the smallest boy in 
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the town there is a governmental air 
and aspect, and one wonders where 
is the general oo or can they all 
live by mutually taxing, spying, and 
delivering letters to each other. It 
is to be feared that the general public, 
which are in the minority, suffers, as 
is generally the case; for my land- 
lord once told me in confidence, and 
with much dread, lest he should be 
overheard, that his taxes now each 
month amounted to what he used 
formerly to pay each year, and while 
I was there the only currency was 
paper, which went as low as a half- 
penny bank-note. The only specie I 
ever saw was a gold medal on a 
general officer’s coat; and the ex- 
change on England rated at twenty- 
six shillings worth of very doubtful 
paper for the pound sterling. No 
one could tell where the money was 
all gone to; of course the Jews and 
money-lenders were blamed for it, 
The inhabitants are notwithstanding 
a tolerably contented as well as a 
most primitive people. The general] 
dinner hour is half-past eleven, and 
we were looked on as rather dissipated 
for sitting up until ten at night and 
dining at half-past one in the after- 
noon. I fear we were also considered 
rather fast livers, as we tr whist 
every evening with the Austrian 
officers. The stakes were not ruinous} 
kreutzer points, and three kreutzers, 
or one penny sterling, on the rubber. 
We used also to entertain them, and 
were entertained by them in turn, at 
frequent supper parties. The staple 
dishes at these were boiled potatoes, 
boiled eggs, tea, andrum punch. The 
others took rum in their tea instead 
of milk, and never could be per- 
suaded that we did not refuse it out 
of modesty ; in fact the custom was 
hiefly fashionable from being an 
English one. One of the staple tra- 
ditions of English life being that 
every man, woman, and even child 
of tender years took rum in their tea. 
On the occasion of one of these par- 
ties, when we hired an itinerant band 
for a florin to play under our windows, 
it created quite a sensation through 
the town, and the report went abroad 
that the Englishmen, who of course 
like all Englishmen, were as rich as 
Croesus, had sent expressly to Vienna 


for a band to play during a sump- 
tuous entertainment which they had 
given to the military. 
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The peasantry are exceedingly de- 
yout, and make constant pilgrimages 
to “Our Lady’s chapel in the moun- 
tains.” They have so many favourite 
saints, each requiring a separate holi- 
day, that I calculated the holidays 
to be about three hundred, and thé 
working days the odd sixty-five. The 
year before we came had been very 
wet, and great fears were entertained 
of a famine, when, just at the end of 
the harvest, a week’s fine weather 
came unexpectedly ; but this also 
happened to be a week of the most 
popular saints’ days, who could by no 
means be neglected ; accordingly the 
people went to mass, drank, danced, 
and kept them in the usual way, and 
the next week the rain came on 
again, and the harvest was lost. 
They were not, however, in the least 
disconcerted by this, but bore it most 
philosophically, and said it was the 
will of God that it should be so. 

Their salutations are very pecu- 
liar. Instead of the usual “ Guten 
tag,” or “Guten morgen,” they say 
“* Gelobt sic Jesus Christus ” (Praised 
be Jesus Christ); to which the an- 
swer is, “In ewigkeit. Amen.” (To 
eternity. Amen.) During our first 
month there we were ignorant of 
this, and replied in the manner usual 
in the rest of Germany, to their great 
amazement at our want of religious 
feeling. The upper classes generally 
throughout Austria do not share in 
this, and are rather inclined to regard 
the entire system of the Church 
merely as something necessary to 
keep the people in order, looking on 
it with much the same feelings as 
the ancient Romans looked on the 
College of Augurs and the sacred 
chickens. But on the whole, not- 
withstanding our being heretics, we 
became very popular, and were looked 
on more with pity than dislike. We 
tried in vain, in the sense of the 
oo adage, to do at Rome as 

ome does ; but some fate was 
against us, and we never thoroughly 
succeeded. This was due principally 
to a runaway pony and our dislike 
to beggars. The pony was an Aus- 
trian born and bred, warranted to go 
safely at three English miles an hour, 
and submit to all constituted autho- 
rity ; but from the moment that he 
came into our possession, whether it 
was from being unaccustomed to 
oats, or that some fiend incited him 
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to disgrace us, he changed his cha- 
racter, and from a sober German 
became a mad English pony. He 
uired an inconvenient habit of 
either obstinately standing still, or 
else running away, and the latter 
unfortunately soon became his con- 
stant practice. All the roads into 
Zuckmantel are down hill, conse- 
quently we always entered at a full 
gallop—a thing unheard of there—to 
the terror and amazement of its 
quiet inhabitants. Once we ran over 
an old man who would stand in our 
way spite of our urgent vociferations ; 
we fortunately inflicted no more seri- 
ous injuries than a florin sufficed to 
cure, the carriage being light ; but it 
culminated our character as desperate 
drivers ; and for the future, the mo- 
ment the sound of our wheels was 
heard, the women used to rush out 
and seize their children, and the 
street was cleared right and left to 
humour the curious prejudices of the 
eccentric foreigners. But what as- 
tonished them even more than the 
pony was our dislike to beggars. 
Begging in Germany is a recognised 
institution, quite as much as spies, 


police, or passports; and to og to 


the one is quite as unnatural as to 
dislike the other. The beggar has 
his official face and whine, both of 
which he puts off like a mask when 
no longer needed. If three beggar 
boys of different sizes, ages, and ap- 
earance, are all looking through the 
rs of a gate while a train is at the 
station, they appear like three bro- 
thers, with the same piteous face, and 
the same melancholy whine, in the 
same words begging for a kreutzer or 
a groshen, as the case may be ; but 
directly the train begins to move, and 
there is no chance of anything more, 
the faces change as if by ar and 
three distinct and perfectly different 
boys begin to “toss” for the dole 
they have fot, and to play and wran- 
gle in totally different voices. 

My companion was an invalid, and 
the beggars became a great annoy- 
ance, always waylaying him when he 
was getting in and out of the pony- 
carriage, until he thought of-a plan 
which saved him from all future 
trouble, and gained us great popula, 
rity into the bargain. He sent to 
request an interview with the head 
priest of the town, and when he 
came requested him, with all the 
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phrazes of Austrian politeness, to 
divide ten guldens, equal to one 
pound sterling, among the poor of 
the town, saying that , & knew what 
difficulty he must experience in look- 
ing after so poor a district. The 
a was in great delight, and eu- 
ogised the charity and benevolence 
of the English nation, and said he 
would inform his flock of the cha- 
ritable people who had given it. 

“T have one favour to ask,” said 
my friend. 

The Padre’s countenance fell. He 
evidently feared that he had been en- 
trapped into taking the money, and 
that now some disagreeable condition 
remained behind. But when he heard 
that it was merely to use his influence 
with the beggars, and prevent them 
from annoying the Englishman, his 
countenance brightened up at once, 
and he promised that for the future 
none should ever come near us. He 
was as good as his word, and the next 
Sunday, before the sermon, he gave a 
long harangue on the liberality of the 
Englishman who had given so largea 
sum in charity, and finally gave strict 
orders that no beggar shuuld ever 
again attempt to approach his car- 
riage or molest him, which had the 
desired effect; and while we remained 
at Zuckmantel we were the only peo- 
ple never troubled with them. 

In all parts of Germany the people 
go to bed immediately after supper, 
and get up at cockcrow, and take the 
fhriistuck, or early bit, generally con- 
sisting of a Naples biscuit or small 
roll of white bread and a cup of cof- 
fee. Breakfast in one sense of the 
word is quite unknown, except at the 
large hotels frequented by the Eng- 
lish. In Zuckmantel, however, it was 
utterly unattainable, as there was no 
white bread baked, except in the 
form of a sweetmeat. The bread of 
the country is made of rye, brown as 
leather, sour to the taste, and the 
loaves in size and colour not unlike a 
small solid leather portmanteau. A 
loaf generally lasted us for a week. 
We roasted our own coffee-berries, 
ground them, and when all the trouble 
was over, made certainly excellent 
coffee. But breakfast in the sense of 
the cheerful social meal which lays 
the foundation of the labours or plea- 
sures of the day was a thing un- 
known. The great event of the day 
was the “mittag essen,” or mid-day 
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meal, when we dined with the Aus- 
trian officers at the Gasthaus zum 
Goldenem Schwann, and for cheapness 
and cookery it certainly was won- 
derful. 

At the head of the table sat Haupt- 
man vor Stoltzenfeltz, the captain 
commanding the tonnes a fine old 
veteran, who had served with distinc- 
tion in Italy. He was a thorough 
soldier, and a most good-natured and 
pleasant companion, and always sup- 
ported us through thick and thin 
whenever we had need of his ser- 
vices. He was a Hanoverian by 
birth, but a thorough Austrian in 
feelings, having served in the Aus- 
trian army the greater part of his 
life. He was a much larger and phy- 
sically finer man than any of the 
others, who were of southern birth. 
Next to him sat the two Englishmen, 
and below them, round the table, the 
other officers—all good fellows and 
pleasant companions, with only one 
exception. This was a man who had 
been raised from the ranks, and had 
certain idiosyncrasies which rendered 
him anything but an agreeable vis-a- 
vis at a dinner-table. The slightest 
of these was picking his teeth with 
his steel fork, a habit which is not 
uncommon in all parts of Germany, 
even among comparatively well-bred 
Fe le; but they do it with some 

ittle show of reserve, and put up 
their handstohideit. But he probed 
each individual tooth, with the steel 
prong, as a dentist might have done, 
and when not engaged at that was 

enerally (horror of horrors!) pickin 

is ears. All the officers carrie 
little pocket-combs, and arranged their 
hair and moustache sometimes at the 
table, but we soon got accustomed to 
that—but to Lieutenant Grobwitz we 
never became reconciled. He had the 
most extraordinary taste for strange 
compounds, and revelled in blood 
sausages. I have seen him slice up 
two large onions on a raw salt herring 
cut up in dice, pour a flask of oil over 
all, and suck up the entire, oil, onion, 
and herring, on the blade of his knife, 
and not leave a drop behind. Of 
course, all eat with the blades of their 
knives—but I had seen princes do 
that, and, of course, could not com- 
plain. 

The dinner was exceedingly good 
and wonderful at the price. First 
came the inevitable soup in which the 
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beef was boiled, then the beef served 
in slices, with a rich sauce, but then 


‘generally followed “ Rae braten,” or 


roebuck venison, or perhaps hare, 
then “‘maelspeisen,” sweets, for which 
Austria is celebrated, Charlotte des 
pommes, custards, and innumerable 
other dishes, light and digestible, 
unknown, unfortunately, in our cook- 
ery books, all excellent in their way; 
then came either roast chickens or 
roast mutton; sometimes veal, with 
sour kraut, not by any means a bad 
dish when one is accustomed to it, 
Sometimes we had good boiled pota- 
toes, but too often served up in an 
abominable and aggravating form to 
which Austrians are partial, cold 
boiled, sliced, and served up with 
vinegar and pepper, under the title of 
“ kartoffle salad.” For this dinner 
we paid twenty kreutzers, or eight 
pence British money. The cheapest 
thing in the way of living I have ever 
done, except once in a remote valley 
in the Tyrol, where I got bed, supper, 
breakfast, and attendance for the 
small sum of ten pence. I heard 
afterwards that if a stranger came to 
dine, inquiries were at once made as 
to what was his nationality; if he 
were a Frenchman, he was charged 
double what we paid; if an English- 
man, four times it. We were looked 
upon as Germans on account of our 
dining with the military. I madea 
calculation of what my expenses came 
to by the month, and it was for every- 
thing very little over six pounds ster- 
ling, which included whist and supper 
parties. 

The regiment, a company of which 
was quartered at Zuckmantel, was a 
Hungarian one, officered by Austrians. 
Their uniform was a white tunic, and 
blue web pantaloons fitting tight to 
the leg and meeting boots laced to 
the ancle. At first, from being ac- 
customed to the loose trousers, they 
had a mean and skimpy look, but 
after a time, when the eye becomes 
accustomed to it, the dress is the beau 
ideal of a smart, active light infantry 
regiment. The officers wore the 
regular military trousers, with blatk 
leather reaching half way up to the 
knee. 

An Austrian infantry regiment 
may be looked upon as a little army 
in itself. Its full strength consists 
of two thousand men, The Colonel 
is a sort of Brigadier-General, and 
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the two Majors, each commanding a 
bo of one thousand men, have 
much more care and responsibility 
than a Lieutenant-Colonel in our 
service. The Austrian should be the 
model army in Europe, for discipline, 
efficiency, and economy, and yet it 
has been the most unfortunate in the 
world. Save for the few victories 
when they were allies of England, 
under Marlborough, and the late 
Italian ones under Radedsky (who is 
their only great General, and very 
much overrated, being constantly 
compared to the Duke of Wellington), 
they have invariably been as unsuc- 
cessful in war as they have been 
fortunate in marriage, and this can 
only be accounted for asa result of 
the character of the government 
under which they live, which is al- 
oe too late in every new invention 
and mode of fighting, and which by 
the severity of its discipline and the 
deteriorating effects of its general 
rule, has deprived them of that 
“elan” for which the French troops 
are so celebrated. 

The discipline of the army is strict 
to a degree, but it rules too much by 


the stick to make good soldiers. At 
Vienna I had for a servant a retired 


soldier, and he gave me an account 
of all he had undergone, which made 
me cease to wonder that the Aus- 
trians are unsuccessful in war. The 
common soldiers were thenstarved and 
constantly beaten ; their pay, when 
all deductions was made, did not 
amount to a halfpenny a day; and 
they were shockingly underfed at the 
same time. They got no breakfast, 
a loaf of black bread being served 
out twice or three times a week, 
which they exchange for tobacco; so 
that they often went without food 
until dinner time, unless they got 
some from house to house out of 
charity. Hence, on a short march 
before dinner, half of the men fall 
out of the ranks from pure exhaus- 
tion ; and they are so beaten for the 
= fault that all the spirit -is 
cudgelled out of them. Strange as 
it may appear, the old brutal flog- 
ging which existed in our service is 
not half so injurious as this constant 
use of the stick. The one may injure 
the moral nature of the man; but 
the other thoroughly cows the spirit 
of the soldier. The man who has 
been brutally flogged may lead a for- 
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lorn hope, and fight with the spirit 
of a hero; but the man who has been 
constantly beaten like acur will assur- 
edly in the day of battle behave like 
one also, A young English friend of 
mine, who was cadet in a cavalry 
regiment, once told me, laughing, 
that he had been put in irons for 
having a wrong turn on his curb- 
chain, and the commanding officer 
who did this was a very good fellow, 
and liked him. A common soldier 
was then liable to be beaten with the 
stick, and, I think, get twenty lashes, 
without court-martial. Things may 
have changed since I was there and 
since the Italian war ; but Solferino 
and Magenta were the fruits of what 
then existed. The officers always 
struck me as a hard-working set of 
men, but more like clerks in a mili- 
tary establishment than military men, 
in our sense of the word. They were 
constantly in barracks, and neither 
rode, shot, fished, or indulged in any 
field sport. Smoking and flirting 
seemed the sum of their amusements. 
I never knew one take a good walk 
in the country ; and all matters con- 
nected with field sports were a riddle 
to them. Shooting a bird on the 
wing, fishing with artificial flies, sport 
of any kind except for the pot, were 
regarded by them as eccentricities of 
the most curious nature. I once 
amused them infinitely by tellin 

them that we kept terriers to kill 
rats ; the idea of keeping a dog for 
any purpose but to eat bones seemed 
to them the most ludicrous thing 
imaginable. A German’s idea of 
shooting is to steal cautiously through 
the snow, and get a pot-shot at half 
a dozen frozen birds, which he brings 
home in triumph. His idea of fish- 
ing is netting plethoric carp in a 
small pond. Some artificial flies I 
davwel them astonished them more 
than anything else, and they could 
not imagine why people should fish 
with them who could net the river. 
Each officer seemed to me to have 
every day as much duty as an orderly 
officer has in the English service. 
They generally remained in barracks 
until dinner time, to which they came 
looking jaded and yawning fearfully; 
after dinner they smoked, and again, 
I think, went into barracks. They 
lounged about a little in the evening, 
but until that time never seemed 
quite free from duty. They pay a 
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respect to their superior officers which 
is scarcely conceivable, and borders 
on the servile. When the major 
came down to inspect them, they 
reminded me of aset of school-boys: 
would scarcely sit down in his pre- 
sence; spoke in whispers, and paid 
him more respect than our officers 
would give to the commander-in- 
chief. far as uniform and accou- 
trements go, they are most soldierlike 
and efficient. An officer’s white cloth 
tunic can be procured for about 
twenty-five shillings, and in spite of 
its colour, is a most durable article, 
and by the aid of pipeclay can be 
worn until it is threadbare. There 
is no difference between full and or- 
dinary dress, except that they wear 
a newer coat, a broad scarf of yellow 
silk round the waist, and a shako 
instead of a cap. The sword is large 
and serviceable, slung from a lea- 
thern belt, and in a steel scabbard. 
Three suits of uniform and a large 
cloak complete their cheap and ser- 
viceable attire. The only fault in it 
is the colour, as it-shows blood, and 


is easily seen by an enemy, so that - 


they have sometimes, even in hot 
weather, to march in their long gra 

cloaks to escape observation. it 

this exception, the entire uniform is 
excellent, and as they have no. such 
thing as mufti, an officer’s baggage is 
very small, and costs the owner very 
little. Society at Zuckmantel is 
limited ; but this does not prevent 
them from having balls; and well- 
attended ones, as I can testify. The 
only assembly ball that I went to was 
a great success. The room was well 
filled ; at the top were the aristocracy, 
consisting of the burgomeister and 
his family, the Austrian officers, and 
the other officials and their wives and 
daughters. They were all “Beampts.” 
There was the postmeister and the 
postbeampten, the pempeniieanps 
and zollbeampten, the officials of the 
custom-house, and innumerable 
others. In the middle of the room 
were the smaller shopkeepers and 
their families. The burgomeister 
was, I think, a retired grocer, but a 
very superior person, and they did 
not presume to mix with his august 
set. At the bottom of the room were 
the maid-servants, private soldiers, 
and all other of the inhabitants who 
could mount a tail coat or white 
tarlton frock. They danced together 
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in the utmost harmony, and I have 
never seen the most select ball con- 
ducted in a more decorous manner. 
At the head of the room, among the 
aristocracy, was the chief inspector 
of police ; he had dined with us the 
day before, and when Hauptman von 
Stoltzenfeltz mentioned ee 
that they had experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting a house necessary for 
the military, and that a certain citizen 
who owned one that would exactly 
suit had refused to part with it at the 
price offered, the police inspector at 
once told him not to trouble himself 
about it, as he would get the house 
for him without any difficulty. “I 
know the owner of the house, and am 
sure he is a man of revolutionary 
tendencies—indeed his refusal to let 
you have it confirms it. But I will 
soon bring him to his senses. Leave 
it all to me, and I will get it for you 
at the price you offered.” Accord- 
ingly, he went to the man next day, 
and told him if he did not at once let 
the military have the house he would 
denounce him as a disaffected person 
and have him put in prison ; so the 

oor wretch had to part with his 

ouse for about half its value, and feel 
very thankful at being let off so easily. 
The belles of the ball-room were 
numerous and well dressed. Chief 
among them was Fraulein Fannie 
Kirche, the burgomeister’s daughter, 
and Fraulein Ottilia Titze, her bosom 
friend ; but by far the finest girl in 
the room, to my mind, wasa brandy- 
seller’s daughter, whom I used 
constantly to see up to her knees 
in a tub of water outside her fa- 
ther’s house, washing the domestic 
linen. Now she bloomed in a 
tarltan skirt, blue sash, and volumi- 
nous crinoline. There was no cere- 
mony ; if you wished to dance you 
had only to go up, make your bow, 
offer your arm, and away you went 
full speed in the deux temps or galop. 
I started off with the brandy-seller’s 
daughter and found her an exceed- 
ingly good dancer ; when I had led 
her again to her seat the Captain 
came up to me and whispered that I 
ought to dance with the Burgomeis- 
ter’s daughter ; accordingly I made 
my bow and off we started, the Bur- 

omeister regarding us benignantly 
rom the head of the room. She was 
a nice little girl and extremely curious 
to know all about England, and why 
‘ 1 
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I left my home to come such a dis- 
tance as Austria; why I took such 
long walks in the woods; and why I 
wore a woman’s shawl (a Scotch 
plaid I had with me) a thing unheard 
of before came there? I continued 
dancing with her for the next galop, 
trying in vain to answer all her ques- 
tions and explain that we were not all 
utterly out of our senses in England. 
The Burgomeister had remained up to 
this standing silent in all the dignity 
of his municipal honours ; but when 
he saw me going round with her the 
second time, he relaxed visibly, and 
actually rubbed his hands and ex- 
claimed audibly as we passed, “Ach 
ya.” “So—gut, gut.” A great conde- 
scension on his part, and one at which 
of course I felt highly flattered. 

The next day I was quizzed im- 
mensely about the Burgomeister’s 
daughter. They said the old Burgo- 
meister did nothing but go about 
talking of the English stranger who 
had danced with the fair Miss Fan- 
nie. Hauptman von Stoltzenfeltz, who 
was rather a solid-headed man and 
required a long time to turn mentally, 
took it more seriously, and told me 
in confidence that I might do worse 
than settle down in Zuckmantel and 
marry the fair Miss Fannie, “who is 
an heiress,” said he in a whisper, and 
has a fortune of five thousand gulden. 
However I was not to be tempted by 
the magnitude of the sum, which ex- 
actly represented five hundred pounds 
sterling. “I have received a most 
_ invitation for you,” said 

ieutenant Villetz, a few days after, 
“to go to a grand military ball at 
Neisse.” The moment they heard 
that there was an English officer 
here, they sent you the most pressing 
request, as there has never yet been 
an English officer within the walls of 
“the town.” 

Before I went to travel on the Con- 

tinent, as I meditated a long tour, I 

ot appointed to a militia regiment, 
for the sake of the uniform, always a 
useful appendage to a traveller..- In 
those days the militia had not been 
called out, and the regiment was re- 
presented by a staff of officers who 


did no duty and received no pay. An, 


adjutant who was very well paid for 
doing nothing and half a dozen ser- 
geants and corporals I believe, but no 
rank and file. When I came first to 
Zuckmantel my friend mentioned by 
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chance that I was a captain, but as 
my rank might have interfered with 
the dignity of our friend Hauptman 
von Stoltzenfeltz, one captain at atime 
being as much as Zuckmantel could 
well support. [had quietly dropped it, 
and forgotten all about it, until I 
was reminded of it by Lieutenant 
Villetz. I was anxious to see the 
town of Neisse, and what a Prus- 
sian military ball was like, and 
accepted the invitation, determining 
at his suggestion to go in my uniform ; 
never for a moment dreaming of all 
that it would entailonme. ys 
Neisse is about fourteen English 
miles from Zuckmantel, and we 
arrived there late in the evening, just 
in time to go to the hotel, dine, and 
dress for the ball. The uniform of 
the regiment to which I belonged was 
gorgeous in the extreme—these were 
the days of the old red coatee and 
epaulettes ; mine were of massive 
silver, embroidered with oak leaves, 
the cuff, collar, and tails being em- 
broidered in the same manner. The 
tailor had, of his own accord, added 
a silver stripe down the trousers, 
thinking that it would look well, but 
I had troubled myself very little 
about it, and it was not until I found 
myself in the middle of the ball-room 
with Villetz in his white uniform, 
that I perceived the mistake I had 
made in wearing it, and what was 
the meaning of a military ball ina 
Prussian fortified town. There was 
not a man in the room who was not 
an officer, and in uniform, and every 
woman was the wife, daughter, or 
sister-in-law of a military man, 
Neisse, I learned, was a mere forti- 
fied frontier town, consisting alto- 
aoe of military and a few shop- 
eepers, and I suddenly found myself 
in the middle of about fifty officers of 
all ranks, all dressed in the very ugly 
blue Prussian uniform, and Villets 
and myself the centre of attraction, 
the observed of all observers. I 
thought I should have fainted ; it 
was only then that the real truth 
flashed on me, and I learned the 
character I should have to sustain. 
Before I could recover myself, 
Villetz. had introduced me to some 
one as Hauptman von — 
I found myself led up and presented 
in form to the commander-in-chief, 
a prince of the blood, as an illustri- 
ous and distinguished English officer, 
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Fortunately I could not speak Ger- 
man well, or I should have been 
ruined. I was then about six-and- 
twenty, and young looking for my 
years, and the youngest captain in 
the room was at least forty ; most of 
them were grizzled veterans, each 
old enough to be my father. The 
Prince was evidently astonished at 
my youth, and concluded that I must 
either have seen very distinguished 
service or have had extraordinary 
high interest to have been promoted 
so young. Fortunately he had others 
to receive, and I had time to recover 
myself, and the dancing came to my 
aid. Never did I bless it so much, 
or see before the great advantage of 
the galop or dewx temps. Great as 
was the sensation I created among 
the male portion, it was nothing to 
that among the female. All of them, 
were, as I have said, officers’ wives 
or daughters, having no ideas in the 
world but such as were connected 
with the service. I leave it to be 
imagined what must have been their 
sensations at the sight of a red coat for 
the first time. Fortunately for the 
honour of the British army, I stood 
six feet high, and had tolerably broad 
shoulders. When they looked round 
and saw their own grizzled captains 
in dingy blue, and the youthful Eng- 
lish one in red and silver, they at 
once, with that credulity so charming 
in the female mind, took him at his 
own price, and dubbed him a hero. 
If there had been any slight doubts 
on their minds, my dancing removed 
them. Dancing is, somehow, among 
every nation, inseparable from the 
military character, and they had read 
and heard that the English officers 
were exquisite dancers. I may say 
it now without vanity, that I was at 
that time a first-rate dancer, and 
everything tended to make me exert 
~ powers. 

t was a large and splendid room, 
capable of holding from 300 to 400 
people, lighted by large glass chande- 
iers hanging from the ceiling. One 
of the magnificent military bands, 
of nearly fifty performers, played in 
a lofty gallery at the end of the room, 
so softly that one could hear every 
word spoken. The floor was as slip- 
pery as ice, and there were not more 
than 100 people intheroom. It was 
the perfection of dancing, and I 
entered into the full spirit of it as I 
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floated along to one of Strause’s 
valtzes with a lovely blue-eyed girl, 
the belle of the room, the daughter 
of a Prussian colonel. It certainly 
was the poetry of dancing, and I do 
not think I ever enjoyed it so again. 
Possibly the feeling that I was sup- 

orting a false character, and the 
half-gembling excitement of possible 
detection, may have added something 
to the sensation. My partner grew 
sentimental as I quoted Schiller, or 
whispered in broken German in her 
ear, and exerted all my powers to 
please her. 

“Und sind sic, wirtleck Haupt- 
man ?” 

“Are you really a captain,” said 
she, looking up in my eyes with her 
soft German ones. 

“Yes; certainly,” said I. “Warum 
nicht.” 

“And have you seen much ser 
vice ?” 

“Yes; an immensity. In India, 
China—everywhere.” 

I thought I might as well be hun 
for a sheep as a lamb; and as I ha 
to support the honour of the British 
army, I was determined to do it in 
style. There was one old veteran 
who had served with the Portuguese 
army in the Peninsula; he at once 
saw his opportunity of acquiring dis- 
tinction by hanging on to the skirts 
of the distinguished foreigner. We 
fraternised and talked our —- 
over again ; he backed up all I said 
pronounced my uniform and general 
appearance perfect, and silenced any 
casuists who still had doubts. One 
very old and spiteful captain had the 
audacity to doubt me, and tried to 
catch me tripping by asking ques- 
tions, but I routed him by some ob- 
servations about India and the Pun- 
jaub campaigns, of which he had 
never even heard. I believe he had 
only a vague tradition of there bein 
oak a country as India; and I talk 
to an admiring crowd of our cam- 

aigns there, from Plassey down to 
Beinde. I soon shut him up and sent 
him about his business. 

The Prince sent an aide-de-camp for 
me, he said he wished to show me 
over the fortifications, and have my 
ideas about the bastions and coun- 
terscarps. I had about as much know- 
ledge of fortification as I had of 
Chinese, but I bowed and said that 
nothing would give me greater plea- 
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sure if I had time ; that I had heard 
much of the fortifications of Neisse, 
and was most anxious to see them, 
but that I feared that just at present 
it would be impossible for me to re- 
main, He said if I could stay fora 
few days he would have all the troops 
out and have a grand field-day ; he 
was anxious to hear how the British 
and Prussian manceuvres tallied. 
knew as much about drill as I did 
about fortification ; but again I bowed 
and said, how happy I should be if it 
were possible. I praised the Prussian 
troops, eulogised Blucher, touched on 
the campaigns of Frederick the Great, 
and the battle of Rosbach (for like 
all impostors I was far better up on 
= subjects than the real Simon 
re would probably have been), and 
quite won his Heart. I heard that 
he stated privately that I was evi- 
dently a very distinguished oflicer, 
and quite deserved my rank ; that 
he could not quite understand all 
my German, or make himself under- 
stood, but that I spoke it wonder- 
fully for one so short a time in the 
country. Whenever I was in a diffi- 
culty, I fell back on my bad German, 
and by means of it managed to evade 
many a disagreeable question. When 
I felt quite at sea, I apologised, and 
said that I had only been a few 
months in the country and could 
scarcely speak a word of German ; 
but they said I spoke it wonderfully, 
and my modesty added to my repu- 
tation. I did feel a little ashamed 
when a deputation of officers came to 
invite me to a champagne supper. 
There was no refusingit. I romanced 
about the English service to their 
hearts’ content, but there was no need 
of going beyond the truth ; the mere 
fact of soldiers serving in every part 
of the globe is sufficient to dazzle the 
minds of a landlocked people like the 
Prussians, who have no foreign pos- 
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sessions. My health was and 
I made a speech in German. We all 


made speeches. There was never 
such a night seen at Neisse within 
the memory of man, and possibly 
will never be such another. 

When I returned next day to 
Zuckmantel, I learned for the first 
time the real measure of my success. 
My friend heard it all from Villetz. 
Never since Neisse was a town had 
there been such a sensation. As to 
the young ladies, I had broken a 
dozen hearts ; there was a song com- 
posed about me. 

“Lieber . . . . Lebe wohl,” 
I think, was the refrain. They were 
all in raptures with my dancing, my 
German, and my uniform. They had 
heard meee of the British army, 
but I had surpassed all their expec- 
tations. 

I left Zuckmantel shortly after- 
wards, but heard constantly from m 
friend, who remained there. Ina 
his letters he told me that the night 
of the ball at Neisse was still re- 
membered, and to this day there is 
provanly a tradition of it. I was the 

rst English captain there,and created 
a sensation there which no one else 
can ever hope to equal ; but for years 
I was ignorant of the best part of the 
story, and only heard it a very short 
time ago. 

I met my friend in England, and 
we began to talk over old times, 
among other things our doings at 
Zuckmantel. 

“By the way, do you remember 
the Prince at Neisse who compli- 
mented you, and wanted to have a 
review of the troops for you ?” 

“T have some recollection of him, 
but his name escaped me in the con- 
fusion.” 

“Then you did not know that the 
Prince at Neisse is the present 
King of Prussia ! | !” 


IPHIS: A MASQUE 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


ScENE: Crete. 
Time: between the birth of Apollo in Delos, and the discovery of Tobacco, 


DRAMATIS PERSONS, 
APOLLO. 
HERMES. 
Epimenipes, a Poet. 
Isocrates, Editor of the Crete Hebdomadal, 


APHRODITE, 

Ipais, daughter of Epimenides, 
Nossis, wife of Isocrates. 
IANTHE, daughter of Isocrates. 


Chorus of all sorts of people. 


PROLOGUE, 


Audaciously the clear Greek waters troubling, 
I take a Cretan myth and alter it, 
Losing full half its wisdom and its wit. 
Ah, pardon me, poetic sons of Dublin ! 
Decanted wine must lose its effervescence. 


CRITIC, 


You might have left the story in quiescence. 
EPIMENIDEs is visible on the gea-shore, reading Homer, with interruptions of soliloquy. 
EPIMENIDES. 


A clever writer, certainly. And yet 

I could have done it better. There are points 

In which he fails. That catalogue of ships 

Is duller than my friend Isocrates 

Tn his last leader. But for me, alas! 

That long long sleep of mine in early youth 

Impregnated with utter laziness 

My brain. If people wait until I write 

Some four or five and twenty thousand lines 

Of verse, they'll wait a little. Ill go-home. 

Iphis shall bring me a full flagon of wine, 

And then I'll sleep. I ought to know the way. 

[ Exit. 

CHORUS, 


That is indeed a fact. 
Vhen Epimenides 
The poet of the hundred-citied Isle 
Was quite a little chap. 
His father, who was cracked, 
Sent him o’er blossoming leas, 
To seek his sheep. He stayed a longish while, 
He fell asleep, mayhap, 









Iphis. 


B. 
We rather think he did. 
He slept just fifty-seven 
Years ; and, returning, found his brother Ero- 


crustes, with aged brow. 
Wherefore, all cares amid, 


He seeks the somnolent heaven 
Of Pasithea easily, we know : 


He’s off to do it now. 










Enter Ipuis, drest as a boy. 













IPHIS, 


It.is a beautiful world, right beautiful ; 
And yet it does not seem to me the world 
I ought to dwell in. I am out of place. 
T love not the free kisses of the girls 
Which are so sweet to others. Little care I 
To chase them o’er the beech and through the woods 
Till — turn back affrighted from green depths 
Where lies the shrine of a god. The god himself 
Perchance might come through the dim avenues, 
Young, fresh, unutterably strong,anddo . . 
I know not what. Ah, were it now Apollo— 
Apollo whom I saw in the white marble, 
The lover, the destroyer—Terror of men, 
Wooer of women !—him I fain would meet. 
Fool that I am—his sunlit eye would wither 
My slight boy-frame to ashes. O Apollo! 
Archer and Poet, darter from afar, 
Why was I not the daughter of a river 
In Thessaly, for thee? Would I have fled 
From that swift-striding passion, or have feared 
The scorching kiss of a god ? 
What girlish thoughts 

Throng tome! Epimenides the poet, 
My father, gives me these absurdities 
For sole inheritance. I ought to love 
The athlete’s toil, the chariot and the disc. 
I hate them all. I ought to love Ianthe, 
Who prettily prattles something she calls love. 
She wearies me. 

I see her. I must go. 























[Eait. 





CHORUS, 





a. 
Epimenides—{ Why ? 
Who shall say? NotI: 
For a poet won’t yield to analysis cursory |—- 
Objected to girls— 
Humanity’s pearls— 
Dressed Ais little girl as a boy from the nursery. 


B. 
But the power we call Love, 
If it can’t get above, 
Boils below like a sulphurous mass subterranean : 
And this Epimen-' 
ides will find, when 
The yacht of Eros scuds the Mediterranean. 


Enter LANTHE, 



















































Iphis. 
IANTHE. 


Iphis, O Iphis, my sweet playfellow ! 
hy do you fly from me, as wood-doves fly 

From hands that mean no harm? O Iphis, Iphis, 

Surely thou hast the very softest beauty 

That ever Aphrodite shed on any 

- Young creature save her mischievous son. What hair 

Falling on rosy shoulders, and what eyes 

That can love—O, I know it well—but will not ! 

And O what lips! Why never a girl in Crete 

Has such sweet lips with such tooth-pearls within, 

Or breathes such strange flower-fragrance. Ah, I know 

Thou art too beautiful for mortal maiden, 

Iphis, and Aphrodite waits for thee 

In some lone valley, by some clear cold stream, 

Which never any but the gods have seen 

Since first the fountain from the marble issued. 

Cruel Aphrodite! Thou hast Ares ; 

And thou hast Dionysus, vintage-flushed, 

And the quick Hermes too is thine, and he 

Whose voice is never silent on this shore, 

Mighty Poseidon. Cruel Aphrodite ! 

There is a world of gods and men, and thou 

Takest the only only one I love, 

And I must weep for ever. Hesperus, 

Star of the evening, rising peacefully, 

Thou whose three daughters watch the golden fruit, 

Pity me! Take me to that garden hid 

Beyond Mount Atlas, and let Aigle kiss 

The love away from these tear-laden eyes ! 

Bringer of peace, O bring thou peace to me! 






[IANTHE sleeps. 


CHORUS, 






Breezes blow soft o’er the sea, 

Saffron hues fade in the west, 
Hesperus holy climbed calmly and slowly 
O’er the far hills which the ocean invest. 






Ripe lips chant carols to thee 

Bringer of mellowest wine ! 
Crown we our chalice with wine from the valleys, 
And sing to thy glory, O wanderer divine ! 












B 


Ocean-washt Hesper not only 

Wine to the reveller brings : 
Sad hearts whose sorrow comes fresh on the morrow 
Drink of oblivion ’neath sleep’s heavy wings. 






They who are weary and lonely— 
They who by anguish are torn— 

Dread no renewal of agonies cruel 

Till thy light fades at the portals of morn. 


EPImMInEDEs and Isocrates walking on the beach. Had tobacco been invented 
of course have been smoking aut “2 s pan 





Iphis. 
ISOCRATES, 


You see the circulation of the paper 
Is not enormous. It’s improving, though ; 
And the advertisements are looking up. 
You can’t write prose, you say ? good account 
Of pa last trip to Athens, with statistics 
And medical facts about the Plague, might take. 
Verse is a poor affair. A few smart squibs, 
Not libellous, of course—about the Minotaur, 
Might do, I think. But mind, whate’er you write, 
No scandal about Queen Easiphaé. 
She’s very popular. §he patronizes 
All our amusements. 

But, upon my word, 
I wish you could write prose. 


EPIMENIDES. 


I don’t, by Zeus. 
And when a man has slept for fifty-seven 
Long years, and finds his brother old enough 
To be his grandfather, and has to marry 
A girl at least two generations later 
In birth than he is, it were only fair 
To = him on the pension list. The Queen, 
If she’s so generous, would do it, perhaps ? 


ISOCRATES. 
We must await an opportunity. 


Meanwhile that boy of yours might help a little : 
He’s a nice-looking lad. I rather want 
A printer’s devil. 


EPIMENIDES. 


To the devil yourself ! 


The poet picks up a big stone which he hurls at the Editor, from whose skull it rebounds 
t without producing any perceptible effect. | ; 


CHORUS. 


a. 


O what a mull! 
O what a mull! 
Passionate poet, 
Surely you know it, 
No one can crack an editor’s skull. 


Bp. 
Hard was the thwack ! 
Yet never a crack— 
’T would have settled Achilles ; 


But the editor still is 
Game to write leaders—alas and alack ! 


HERMES and APHRODITE meeting. 


APHRODITE. 


How fares the Argicide ¢ 





Iphis. 
HERMES. 


I find it dull. 
There is no mischief for a god to do. 
My friend Apollo keeps no oxen since 
Epizodtic ailments killed his shorthorns. 
. Zeus has grown old and lazy, and has never 
Need for these flying feet to tread the ether 
On his exotic errands. You, sweet Queen, 
Care not to iterate the Atlantian feat 
Which gave the world its wonder the most wondrous. 
No: things are slow. 


APHRODITE, 


I have amused myself. 
There’s a mad poet, Epimenides, 
Who overslept a half-century, and now 
Has a sweet daughter, Iphis, whom he dresses 
Up as a boy. 


HERMES. 


She thinks herself a boy ? 


APHRODITE, 


She does. Sheis . . . avery pretty girl— 
With deep dark loving eyes and firm soft breasts, 
And form not altogether unlike mine 

When from the foam I came, invincible 

Bringing the beauty, joy, and grief of the world 
Deep-hidden ’mid sweet curves of blushful snow. 


HEBMES. 


Best gift of the sea—and worst ! 


APHRODITE, 


A compliment. 
Well, I found pretty little Iphis lying 
Asleep within a cave where the crushed coral 
Reddened the sandy floor ; and round her waist— 
A warm white fluttering soft unwrinkled waist— 
I slipped my cestus for a magic moment. 


HERMES, 


So everybody now will love the child. 


APHRODITE, 


Ay, girls and boys—and gods and goddesses— 
Andshe . . . I heard her mutter in her dreams 
Some fancy of Apollo. 


HERMES, 


Tell him not. 
His love is deadly. 


APHRODITR, 


Deadlier than his wrath. 
But pshaw! what care I for a girl or two— 
Toys—trifles—playthings—bubbles of my foam 4 
Ww y should I pity, whom with golden links 
My limping husband bound before the gods, 


hile eful blushes scorched my snowy skin? ° 



















Iphis. 


The only time I ever envied Ares. 


CHORUS, 
a 


She is cruel, sorely cruel, Aphrodite ! 
There is malice in the magic of her eyes ; 
And the girdle of her white waist is almighty ; 
And her empire never dies. 


Ah Iphis, never more 
Shalt thou gaily as before 
Sing thy lyrics under sunny summer skies ! 


B. 
For she found thee, ah she found thee in thy slumber, 
And her wicked wooing lips were pressed to thine, 
1 | And thou now shalt know love’s sorrows which outnumber 
) All the foam-bells of her brine. 
Bitter-sweet the passion-power 
Which descended in that hour 
From the touch of Cytherea the divine. 


IPHIS, IANTHE. 


IANTHE. 
O love me, Iphis, love me ! 






















IPHIS. 


So I do. 
| yo my dear child, I can’t love everybody, 
| And I am teased to death by pretty girls, 

| And worried horribly by impudent boys. 

I hate them all. 






IANTHE. 
Not me! O, no, not me! 


O I shall die, sweet Iphis, if you will not 
Love me 4 little. 





IPHIS, 





O, of course, of course. 
We have been brother and sister ever since 
We went to school together. 


IANTHE, 


Brother and sister ! 
No, Iphis, no. Have you not read how Earis 
Loved that fair woman, tall and strangely fair, 
Ten times more beautiful than any goddess, 
Helen, whom Aphrodite gave him ¢ 


IPHIS, 








Ay. 
But Helen was more beautiful than thou, 
And I have not the Eros-maddened blood 
Of Alexander. I will be a priest— 
Apollo’s priest. He loves boy-acolythe 
Fair girlish boys, who know the way to blush. 
I will be one. 


Iphis. 
IANTHE, 


Thou shalt not, though I clip thee 
In these weak maiden arms. O, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
To stifle thee with these quick kisses, Iphis, 
To faint upon thy breast, and cling to thee, 
So that the very might of Herakleo 
- Should never sunder us! O sweet! . . . Osweet! 


CHORUS. 
a. 


She came with a coo, 
Saying—“ J love you !” 
How could poor little Iphis resist her ? 


B. 
How the devil could she say, 
“ Away, girl, away ! 
I never can be more than your sister ?”’ 


EPIMENIDES, ISOCRATES, NOSSIS. 
NOSSIS. 


Old gentleman, my foolish little daughter 

Is dying to wed your son. A wretched match, 
For you’ve no money—poets never have. 

But we can’t lose Ianthe : I have dosed her 
With castor oil and calomel and senna, 

Acids tartaric, nitric, hydrochloric, 

Magnesia, ipecacuanha, hemlock, 


Tragacanth, iodine, rhubarb, rhatany, 
Quassia, quinine, sarsaparilla, 1 


The pills of Holloway, the pills of Parr, 
And yet she seems no better. So I think 


We needs must let her have her way—to marry 
Your idle Iphis. 


EPIMENIDES. 


Hang it! 


ISOCRATES, 
I consent, 
Though with reluctance. He’s a pretty lad, 
Iphis, but just as lazy as his father, 
I sadly fear. However, what must be, 
Must be. 


EPIMENIDES. 


The devil! What am I to say ? 
I cannot tell them both the boy’s a girl. 
I owe the fellow money. He'll kick up 
An awful shindy if I hesitate. 
oc 8 ee We ee 


NOSSIS, 


You don’t seem quite as much delighted 
As such a match should make you. My dear girl 
Is a treasure ; yes, she'll be her mother’s image, 
ISOCRATES, 


Hang it, I hope not, One’s enough of that sort, 
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NOSSIS. 


T'll go and make her ready for the nuptials. 
Hymen’s sweet name will do more good than doctors, 


[ Exit, 
ISOCRATES. 
I thought the little girl was dying really : 
Indeed the chorus made a row about it, 
I think I hear them now. 


EPIMENIDES. 


I vote we go. 
[Eaeunt. 
CHORUS. 
a. 
Youth is the time to die, 
Ere from the summer sky 
Fades all its orient flood— 
While yet the heart is light 
While yet heroic might 
Dwells in the rapid blood. 


B. 
Thou, maiden golden-tressed 
Whose gay thoughts never rest, 
Whose joy is out of breath— 
Perchance the gods may deem 
Thee, ’mid thy joyous dream, 
Fit bride for icy death. 


HERMES, APHRODITE. 
APHRODITE, 


So Iphis is to marry young Ianthe. 
Rather a novelty. 
HERMES. 


Well, don’t be cruel 
To two young girls at once—the sweetest far 
Of whom has worn your cestus. Ask Apollo 
To change the sex of. Iphis. He can do it. 
Ah, here he comes. 
Enter APOLio. 
APHRODITE, 


A boon, O Ekaérgos ! 

There is a pretty little girl in Crete 
Whose foolish father dressed her as a boy, 
And now another pretty little girl 
Loves her to death. That wicked child of mine 
Has stung her sorely in the half-ripe breast 
With his swift shaft. 

APOLLO. 


Well, what am I to do? 


HERMES, 


Change little Iphis—that’s the masculine girl— 
Into a boy. 
APoLLo 


Well, to oblige you two, 
T’'ll do it ; though Zeus has lately cut up rough 
About such sudden metamogphoses. 





Iphis. 
HYMENEAL CHORUS. 


Dweller on Helicon ! 

Sprung of Urdina ! 

Thou who to marriage 

Forcest the maiden— 
Hymen! Hymen! 


B. 


Wreathe thou amaracus 
Round thy fair temples ; 
Veil thee ; most joyous 
Gird on thy white feet 
Saffron sandals. 


a. 


Hasten, hasten ! 
Leave the Aonian 
Heights which the freezing 


Stream Agauip 
Cooleth always ! 


B. 
Call the darlin 
Girl to her bridal, 
Bidding her cling round 
Her young bridegroom 
Like the ivy! 


[ Here several hundred strophes and anti-strophes are omitted. ] 


APOLLO, HERMES, APHRODITE; 
IANTHE awaiting Ipuis. 


O refloridulo actens, 
Alba parthenice velut, 
Lateumde papaver. 
[ Enter Iputs, 


APHRODITE, 


I’m very much obliged to you, Apollo. 
A pretty boy ! 


HERMES, 
A very pretty boy ! 


APOLLO, 


What, that the girl! Now, by the beard of Zeus, 
I wish I’d known it. Passion-laden eyes, 

With sapphire lights within them, even as when 
My sunlight strikes the sea of sprinkled isles— 
Lips where a kiss is lurking to be caught— 
Shoulders Marpessa’s marble cannot match 

When a June sunrise flushes it with rose— 

And O the luscious curve from the white throat 
To the slim waist, and downwards! Mischief makers 
Since Hermes drove my heifers through Onchestus 
Ere he had tasted aught but Maia’s milk, 

I have not been so tricked. 
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APHRODITE. 


. She loves thee, Phoebus, 
With vague uncertain visionary love ; 

Just a strange stirring at her warm young breast 
As if a rosebud held a honey-bee 

Struggling to sail into the sunny air. 


’Tis too late now. 


HERMES. 
And two young fools are happy. 


CHORUS. 


Cheeks that are flushed like the peach, 
Tresses of glimmering gold, 
Red lips that flutter men’s hearts when they utter 
Gay snatches of music from poets of old. 


p. 


Far on the loneliest beach, 
Iphis, = feet should have stood : 


Thee King Apo 


o had panted to follow 


With bright hair wildflying, by fountain and wood. 


APOLLO. 


That’s true. 


Though choric rhymes were meant to bore us, 


There ts some sense in this particular chorus. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN.” 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE NEW OWNER OF DIGBY. 


Now a couple months have gone by 
since that night. Sir John had been 
carried to his resting-place with all 
the pomp of squirearchal show—with 
the gentry in carriages and the ten- 
antry walking behind. One or two of 
the old servants, who had almost a 
morbid delight in such pageants, pro- 
fessed themselves quite satisfied with 
what had been done. The epitaph in 
everyone’s mouth was, that he was 
“the last of the old stock” —a pane- 

ic meant to imply condemnation of 
Di coneneen, those London fashion- 
able Digbys, who had come down to 
take possession, and who were, of 
course, heirs-at-law, as no will had 
been found. Sir John’s solicitor had 
indeed announced confidently that 
there was such, and that he had pre- 
pared it, and that, as of course, young 


Mr. Severne “came in ;” but when he 
was told, with many “shakings of 
the head,” of the quarrel on the day 
before Sir John’s death and of the 
sudden expulsion of the young man, 
he saw how the matter stood, and 
wrote off at once to the new Sir Per- 
kins Digby, than whom no one was 
more surprised at his own good for- 
tune. 

Sir Perkins, a dry and excellent 
public officer, had a salaried a point- 
ment in the customs; had been a 
working barrister, and from his la- 
bours on a commission had been made 
“C.B.” He was a thorough “office 
man,” and looked on all country life 
as a sort of barbarism, and on count 

entlemen as more or less uncivilized. 
is views, calmly expressed and en- 
forced with much clever reasoning 
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and official fluency, had excited—it 
must be said reasonably—the bitter 
animosity of his kinsman, who had 
gone home saying that “no clerk or 
quill-driver should ever turn Digby 
into a counting-house.” And the re- 
sult was a carefully prepared docu- 
ment “drawn” under the advice of 
counsel, and which was so hastily cut 
up by the angry Sir John, in presence 
of Mrs. Lepell. 

That ae and her husband had 
not yet gone when the new Sir Per- 
kins came down. He arrived as if 
about to sit on a commission and 
make a report. He came, already in 
a deep black suit—though he had 
been telegraphed for, and had not 
time to order mourning, and yet it 
was a suit that shone and glistened 
as if newly come from the tailor’s— 
within ten minutes he had been “over 
the house,” and had taken note of 
everything and everybody. Within 
half an hour he had heard all parti- 
culars, and had everything in order 
in his own mind—a list of witnesses 
to be examined—again just as if he 
had come down on a commission, 
and had to send inareport. From 


the first moment his eye had settled 
on Mrs. Lepell, with whom the late 
baronet, it was known, had talked a 
great deal on the day of his death, 
with whom he had dined, and with 
whom he had sat up a long time. 

To her then came a message, by 


one of the maids, that “Sir Perkins’ 
compliments, and he would be obliged 
if she would slip down for a moment 
to the study.” She saw a middle-aged 
gentleman, very tall and pale, and 
with pale straw whiskers. 

“Take a chair, Mrs. Lepell,” he 
said. “I hope you are not hurrying 
away, at least with any inconvenience 
to yourself. There is plenty of time 
—plenty of time ; and you must not 
think yourself the least in the way.” 

She acknowledged these civilities 
very gratefully, but said they had 
fixed to go that evening. 

Sir Perkins then proceeded to dwell 
with conventional regret on the loss 
of his relative, whom he said was one 
of the good old school, now so rare, 
and so fast dying out of the country. 
“ Happily so fast,” was what our in- 
telligent Jenny read off in his ex- 
pression. 

“ T, of course, did not know him so 
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well” (“not at all,” she interpreted 
this speech) ; “for our paths lay in 
quite different grooves. In fact I 
believe he had intended, through 
some little prejudices, wholly un- 
reasonable I must say now, against 
me, to make a different disposition 
of his estates to what he has done. 
Fortunately a better and more rea- 
sonable spirit prevailed.” 

Though Sir Perkins said this in 
narrative form, it seemed to take the 
shape of an interrogation. But Mrs. 
Lepell only agreed with him ardently, 
and said, clasping her hands— 

“Oh, sir, he was the best of men !” 

“Of course, of course,” said Sir 
Perkins. “But you, of course, saw 
a good deal of him before his death ? 
You, of course, at dinner and meal- 
times, every one else having left—he 
must have been thrown in a good deal 
upon your company, and, of course, 
quite naturally, spoke out all his feel- 
ings? I am told, Mrs. Lepell, that 
you were a special favourite of his ?” 

Naturally she was a little affected 
by this allusion. After all that had 

assed—all that scene of the night 
efore—no woman but must have 
been affected. 

“He was only too partial to me,” 
she said. “ His heart was in its right 
place, Sir Perkins. Those old trees 
—to have cut one of them down was, 
I believe, to have taken his heart’s 
blood. Naturally—he was reared 
among them from his childhood.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Sir Per- 
kins, impatiently ; “that is all very 
well. But, surely, you, a person of 
more than ordinary intelligence, must 
know that after a quarrel such as 
took place between him and his rela- 
tion, he wouldn’t be thinking of his 
trees and his place ; he would have 
been excited ma’am ; he would have 
been full of but one subject, and could 
talk of nothing else. I know the 
world pretty well by this time, Mrs. 
Lepell, and have travelled over plenty 
of minds in my day. I have sat on 
plenty of commissions, and know 
what must take place under given 
circumstances pretty well—oh, yes.” 

Sir Perkins, in fact, had talked 
himself into very complacent satis- 
faction with his own gifts. 

There was a. curious look in her 
eye—half amused, half mischievous— 
which his knowledge of human na- 
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ture did not help him to see. He 
was, in fact, looking at the ceiling 
and et 

“Yes,” he went on, “I can hear 
you and him almost talking, and can 
give you the very words almost. Sir 

ohn, most naturally displeased, said 
he must make an example of the 
person who had chosen to offend him, 
and take his own course; that as the 
tree fell so it must lie, and all that ; 
that whatever he had intended or 
had arranged he would alter, or had 
altered now—eh, Mrs. Lepell ?” And 
with some anxiety Sir Perkins looked 
at her, and waited for an answer. 

She only said— 

“Wonderful! Sir Perkins. Iam 
sure such a gift must be of great use 
in the world.” 

Sir Perkins crossed his legs im- 
patiently. 

“ Surely - can't be so slow,” he 
said, angrily. “You follow me, I 
know. don’t like moving in the 
dark here. You surely can recollect, 
being asked in this plain unofficial 
way, what took place.” 

ore mischief came into Mrs. Le- 
pell’s eyes. 

“T shall never forget a word of it, 
of that dreadfulday. Poor SirJohn!” 

“ Ah, come now,” he said ; “that 
is better. He, of course, stormed 
against that young man—eh, does not 
that help you ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Perkins,” she said ; “and 
as I understand, declared again and 
again that he would what is called 
cut him off—yes, cut him off.” 

> ee said Sir Perkins, 
pleased. “Nothing more natural ; 
quite right.” 

“Tn this strain he spoke the whole 
day, coming in and out in great ex- 
citement. Itriedall I could to soothe 
him—indeed I did—representing that 
matters were not quite so bad as he 


“Oh!” said Sir Perkins, a little 
uneasily. 

“Indeed I did,” she went on. 
“Then we dined together, and all 
during the dinner Sir John, I said all 
I could—you mustn’t be angry with 
me Sir Perkins—in favour of that 
pooryoung man. Ishowed him how 
cTesevnable it was, on a sudden turn 
like that;-to eject a poor boy without 
an hour’s notice, and turn him out on 
the world. I didindeed, Sir Perkins. 
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opportunity.” 

“O, indeed! madam,” said Sir Per- 
kins, stiffly, and yet more uneasily. 

“But,” said Mrs. Lepell, confiden- 
tially, “ before he went to his room 
that night, I am glad to say that by 
my poor efforts, I succeeded com- 

letely in changing all his views, and 

d the happrness of bringing him 
completely round to an indulgent 
and more Christian view,” 

“You did this, ma’am !” said Sir 
Perkins, starting up. ‘Then I think 
you—I mean—I don’t quite under- 
stand—why then I suppose he may 
never have changed his will at all ¢” 

“How can I tell, Sir Perkins?” 
with a curious air of slyness and 
innocence. ‘“ What opportunity could 
TI have of knowing /” 

“Oh, of course not,” said Sir Per- 
kins, hastily amending the false step 
he had made. “ Besides we have rea- 
son to know perfectly that he did 
destroy the will he had made. It 
is all quite right. It was seen 
only a few days ago by his solicitor, 
and was then deposited in a certain 
place. Itis gone now. It has been 
destroyed. Thank you very much 
for the assistance you have given me. 
I am sorry we can’t have the pleasure 
of seeing more of you. But you will 
understand, under the circum- 
stances "—— 

“ Oh, I think I told you,” answered 
Mrs. Lepell. “Our chaise has been 
ordered since this morning. We could 
not stay. By the way, I shall see 
Mr. Severneintown. I know I shall. 
I could say nothing to him from you, 
Sir Perkins? He will be anxious of 
course to know exactly how every- 
thing stands.” 

At this point Mr. Duncan entered 
to say that the carriage was ready. 
Sir Perkins was looking at her with 
great wonder and surprise, doubtful 
whether he should put a question to 
her. But this sudden entrance dis- 
turbed him. He thought it was 
better to leave matters as they were. 
Then their trunks were brought down, 
and Mr. Lepell—not quite so well to- 
day—was assisted down tenderly by 
the anxious Mr. Duncan, who had 

»said, reassuringly— 

“ Leave him hall to me Mrs. Lepell, 
maam. Don't distress yourself pus- 
sonally about it.” 
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Nothing could be more delicate 
than this gentleman’s last attentions. 
At a hurried interview in the hall, 
where a moment’s privacy was secur- 
ed, Mrs. Lepell offered her little 
honorarium, though Mr. Lepell had 
himself “taken care of Duncan,” 
that gentleman put it back a little 
offended.” 

“No, Mrs. Lepell,’m. I have got 
my feelin’s—my own pus’nal feelin’s, 
after what we’ve both a-gone through. 

But here some one came. Once 
more that “dirty beast,” the coach- 
man, who, as Mr. Duncan afterwards 
described with much reasonable in- 
dignation, “ must go thrusting hisself 
in,asmellin’ of the steebles, enough to 
make a dog sick”—words which were 
reported by a meddler to that gentle- 
man himself, who, in bold and blunt 
language, and with many strong oaths, 
talked of bunging up all the eyes in 
Mr. Duncan’s, only that the latter 
was too chicken-hearted to give him 
the chance—“ that if he’d only step 
down to the stable, while Bill stood 
fair, he'd give him a lesson, &c.” 
It was only the obvious indecency of 
such a meeting at such a season that 
really prevented a very painful meet- 
ing between the two gentlemen. 

t seemed, no doubt, a wonderful 
change for Mrs. Lepell as the car- 
riage drove away down the avenue 
between the old trees. Crowds of in- 


cidents—new associations—had been 
fitted into those few days. But as 
the snow which had fast bound Sir 
John’s ponds and his avenue, and 
charged the branches of his plan- 
tations, had now passed away, and 
been dissolved, so were all the 
little prospects for life which she had 
so reasonably built upon that visit, 
suddenly thawed away. Nothing can 
be conceived more mal apropos than 
such an interruption. Most of us 
have found such, with the fairest 
opening for making pleasant friends, 
and finding pleasant company, with 
vistas of future meetings, assistance, 
and co-operation spreading through 
years to come; suddenly all broken 
up by some sudden blow—the lights 
are extinguished, the crowd dis- 
persed. Theaccident which has opened 
such a pleasant prospect, is no more 
than an accident, and will not recur 
again. 

No doubt some such train of specu- 
lation was in our Mrs. Lepell’s mind 
as she drove silently down the avenue, 
seated beside her husband, who was 
suffering, and silent also. Had she 
spoken she would have been cross or 
pettish, as was, indeed, not very un- 
reasonable. 

Digby looked very grand and mag- 
nificent as the trees closed in, and she 
hy now going back to the prose of 
ife. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NUMBER FIVE BROOKE-STREET. 


Numser Five Brooke-street—and 
lest any tenant should think there 
was invidious reference here to his 
dwelling, the indulgent reader will 
notice that our Brooke-street is en- 
riched with a final e—was now occu- 
pied by the new family who had 
taken it on lease. It wasa thin strip 
of yellow, with a dark-green hall- 
door, plate glass, and tiled flower- 
boxes in front. Persons passing by, 
also remarked a system of mirrors 
at the proper angle, outside the par- 
lour, and which were scarcely used 
for reflecting the flowers in the boxes. 
This house had been newly taken, 
after having fallen for a long time 
into dirt and dilapidation. “ fa- 
mily” had come in and “dona it up,” 
and were “acterly” now in resi- 


dence. 


The new maid, with sleeves drawn 
up,and standing at ease, with her broom 
at rest, pausing in her cleansing of 
the steps—being on terms of intimacy 
with her neighbour next door— 
had her early morning’s gossip across 
the railing that separated the two 
halldoors. She was a round, bright, 
brisk, industrious little creature, and 
laboured at her broom and towel, as 
if it was an oar. 

“Yes, Mrs. Flinder,” said Patty, 
which was the name of the bright- 
cheeked round maid, “they’ve come 
back at last—mister and missis. The 

or gent, Mrs. Flinders, is quite 
broke down—and, indeed, I be sorry 
for him. If you had seen him when 
they were here a week ago, as fine, 
and tall, and straight a gentleman as 
you'd see come up the steps. Likea 
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noble lookin’ sergeant, Mrs. Flin- 
ders.” 

Mrs. Flinders listening with fresh 
interest, laid aside her broom, and 
leant on her elbows to hear better. 

“Ah, now, dear me, that sort of 
man. Ah, I know.” She had a 
sergeant before her mind at that 
moment, whose intimacy she had 
once enjoyed. 

* Yes, indeed,” went on the maid, 
warming, “a fine sergeant-looking 
man—and there he came back all 
doubled up, and battered, and next 
to a cripple, and no voice, Mrs. Flin- 
ders, beyond a whisper that you 
couldn’t hear from me to you. They 
were in the railway when it run off 
the line. It was allin the Sunday 
paper, I’m told. So Mr. Waterhouse 
told me, who reads his through and 
through, every Sunday in the pantry, 
and reads beautiful too, better than 
many a parson, as he says.” 

** And she?” said Mrs. Flinders, with 
a nod at the windows. 

Patty paused a moment ; and hav- 
ing checked her torrent of words, 
said, with hesitation— 

“©, she’s very well, you know, and 
all that, but—she’s too sweet, Mrs. 
Flinders, by a good deal ; and all the 
time goes peering, with her eyes here 
and her eyes there ; and her voice is 
too cold for one of her years. His is 
as gentle as a lamb’s.” 

“That won’t do,” said Mrs. Flin- 
ders, decisively. She was a woman of 
experience. “I know her sort well— 
well, my dear. Coming down to count 
the scraps—where’s this and where’s 
that !—I know how that all ends. 
Til-will and dishcomfort, and a whole 
treen of illeconwenience to both parties 
—to one party and to the other” she 
added, as if the variation added new 
force to the sentiment. “It ’ill hold 
on for a month; but then it must 
collopse.” 

“To be sure; there’s Miss —, 
his daughter, gentle as any lamb— 

ou wouldn’t know she was in the 
ouse. Mr. Water’us was on the step, 

in’ and said she reminded him of 

y William Something. Ah, she’s 
sweet; and I can tell you, Mrs. 
Flinders, the other don’t like her, I 
can see. We may kiss and kiss agaitl, 
Mrs. Flinders, but that don’t mean 
everything.” 

“No more it do, my dear,” Mrs. 
Flinders answered, beginning to enter 
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into cordial animosity against the lady 
of the house. “ And who was she at 
all {—a nursery governess, I dar’say, 
my dear. That’s their profession—look- 
ingafter the children and the lessons ; 
and the master comes in—‘I hope the 
children are getting on.’ ‘O yes, 
sir. You know, my dear, what that 
leads to. I have seen a bit of life, 
and I tell you that’s a regular 
p’fession.” 

This was a new light for Patty, 
who was a fresh country girl, and 
had seen only a little town service. 
She had great independence of her 
own; but great respect for that 
knowledge which only actual acquaint- 
ance and experience of the world can 
give. 

The baker’s gentleman now coming 
up with his morning’s supplies, in- 
terrupted this little domestic review ; 
and in a moment both ladies had 
instinctively settled their caps, and 
were engaged in rallying their ac- 
quaintance with much gaiety and 
smartness. By this short conversa- 
tion the reader will see that a 
daughter of Mr. Lepell’s by a former 
marriage made a third in the newly- 
taken house in Brooke-street ; and 
though we all know pretty well 
that such an arrangement is in 
many iustances highly inconvenient, 
where the parties are of the gentler 
sex ; still, the gentle character of the 
young girl was a guarantee for the 
most perfect harmony. What acom- 
fort, too, for the invalid father, with 
the soft eyes—to have an object on 
which his soft eyes might rest. 

It must be said, however, that Mrs. 
Lepell was not insensible to the 
dangers of this step; and when 
forming their little ménage, she could 
not but recollect that there was 
another sister—another daughter of 
Mr. Lepell’s very fairly married, with 
whom it would be more desirable that 
the young girl should be established. 
Of course this project would have its 
difficulties, too ; for here was a new 
ménage also, and a young couple ; 
and the present of a third (with a 
young husband, é&c.—in fact, we know 
the objections of a wife) would have 
been found inconvenient. Still, it 
seemed to Mrs. Lepell about the most 
advisable that ould be adopted, and 
not very long after her marriage she 
threw out this proposal. 


“What!” said Mr. Lepell, “turn 
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out my poor little child—leave her 
without a home! You don’t mean 
that?” 

It was during what is called the 
honeymoon ; so she said, “Of course 
not ;’ but, with her cheek resting on 
her hand, seemed to find the whole 
question not a little embarrassing. 

On that unfortunate journey in the 
train, when the accident occurred— 
when they expected to be at their 
house in a few hours—she again 
brought on the subject. A very rea- 
sonable doubt had occurred to her ; 
girls in her position had always a 
“feeling” against the “new mamma.” 
If the new mamma was “ young and 
inexperienced,” there was an advan- 
tage against which it was hopeless to 
struggle. That sort of persecution 
she could not endure. 

The soft eyes looked on her, won- 
dering. (Those who had met them 
remarked what a listless, silent, and 
most mournful bridegroom this was.) 

“Tf she gives you one half-hour’s 
—one minute's annoyance,” he said, 
“ you can banish her, without notice. 
I say this in all confidence. I take 
the issue as you put it. Her mere 
presence, I suppose, can be no 
offence ?” 

“ Dear me, no!” said Mrs. Lepell, 
putting back her bonnet and smooth- 
ing her hair, absently. 

“Well then, if not, she will be 
with us always. Surely, never was 
there a sweeter disposition ; and, as 
I said, if she brings with her into 
the house a single hour’s annoyance, 
~ her out—upon the streets, if you 
will.” 

“Upon the streets!” said Mrs. 
Lepell, smiling. “O, dear no! There 
is no need to drive the poor child to 
such an extremity asthat. All I was 
thinking of was yours—our complete 
happiness! You know there are so 
a dreadful words founded upon 
that””»—— 

“Upon what ?” said he, with wide, 
opening eyes. 

“O, the confusion, you know.” 

“T have my mind,” he said, ex- 
citedly, “on that, at least. I cannot 
lose my little daughter. I cannot go 
so far as that—no, not for anyone. I 
am not called on to make such sacri- 
fices ; indeed, I am not, and no influ- 
ence shall get me to do it.” 

Mrs. Lepell sighed, and fell back 
with a a and resigned expression. 
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She had unloosed the strings of her 
bonnet, for the carriage was a little 
“ close.” 

There was a very fresh and bright 
young officer at the other end of the 
carriage, who was going on leave. 
He heard the sigh and some scraps of 
the discussion, and it almost seemed 
to him that she threw Aim a look 
appealing for sympathy. He was 
fortunate enough to escape “ without 
a squeeze,” as he well put it, in the 
collision, and gave a very happy ac- 
count of his journey only the next 
day at mess. 

“T was sitting here, you know, at 
this end, and they were at the other. 
He might have been her father, so he 
might—a regular old gray fellow, like 
the old colonel that called here to-day. 
I took her style at once, you know, the 
moment I got in. I know somethin 
of that sort of line; and when 
offered my newspaper you should 
have seen how the old cock glared !” 

“Bravo, Dick !” said an approving 
comrade. “You're the lad.” 

“T saw how the ground lay, at 
once,” went on Dick, much encour- 
aged. “A case of selling to the best 
bidder ; and presently they began to 
spar, you know, and he to growl and 
turn savage. ‘I'll not let him into 
my house,’ said he. ‘I won’t have 
i ; 


“That was you, of course,” said the 
sneerer of the party. 

“No, I don’t say that,” said the 
other, “but I could see, you know, 
how the country lay ; and then she 
kept giving me a look every now and 
again, as much as to say, ‘ Pity me— 


help me,’ youknow. [I declare I was 
quite sorry for her ; but it wouldn’t 
have done, you know, to interfere 
exactly—one couldn’t well.’ 

Mr. Dick said this irresolutely, as 
if in compunction at having not be- 
haved very chivalrously in the mat- 
ter; and his brethren, with grave 
faces, seemed to doubt whether, under 
the circumstances, they would not 
have interposed, supposing they had 
made similar advances in the favour 
of thelady. It was altogether a nice 
point, and was warmly debated up to 
midnight; and Mr. Dick, being 
largely rallied on his “ success,” grew 
yet more mysterious in his communi- 
cations—hinting that much more had 
= that he could not well, in 

onour, disclose at a mixed society of 
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that sort, This is the weak side of 
all gentlemen’s society; and who 
does not know how many imaginar 
conquests, equally ansubetantiol with 
what Mr. Dick thus related to his 
friends, has their vanity helped to 
effect? Mr. Dick’s victory was 
based on those involuntary, piteous, 
and imploring looks which our Jenny 
—it was an unconscious habit of hers 
—threw on him. 

Now Mr. Lepell was ill and weak, 
and the matter could not be renewed. 
Besides, the daughter—a gentle, 
amiable girl—was making herself 
useful ; discharging a thousand tender 
offices, and watching over her father 
night and day. Affectionate daughter 
and still more affectionate wife ; he 
must have been a very happy father 
and husband. 

In the course of the day during 
which Patty, the maid, and her ac- 
quaintance had had their conversation 
across the railing, arrived a dark 
brougham, out of which Doctor Pink- 
erton let himself briskly, posting up 
the steps with great speed. He was 
asharp-eyed, wiry, narrow little man, 
who was in large practice, but of 
whom enthusiastic friends, warming 
into a spirit of prophecy, said eagerly, 
“ Mark my words, you'll see him with 
a ‘Sir’ before his name yet ”—a pre- 
diction that was never verified, 
though he lived to get into very large 
general practice. Pinkerton had been 
the nearest doctor, which was the 
reason he had been sent to. He had 
a smart, abrupt questioning manner, 
and air of distrust in his face, which 
with those who did not know him 
well stood rather in his way; and 
this, as it seemed likely to be “along 
case,” was the more unfortunate, for 
almost at the outset he had offended 
the lady of the house by his brusque- 
rie. He had addressed all his direc- 
tions to the daughter, utterly over- 
looking Mrs. Lepell. 

“This is a very curious case,” he 
said; “I hardly know what to make 
of it as yet, he seems so languishing. 
You must keep yourself up, my good 
sir. Don't give way, and we'll pull 
you well through. Don’t worry your- 
self, or let yourself be worried, er 
tire yourself talking.” 

Mrs. Lepell, keeping modestly be- 
hind the doctor, now came forward, 
and bent over her husband. 

“Yes,” she said, “and you feel 
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better to-day, dear, I am sure, after 
this? The pain is going, is it not? 
You hear what this gentleman says— 
you are not to give way or lose your 
spirits, and you are sure to get well. 
Isn’t it so, dear ?” 

Mr. Lepell’s eyes settled on her 
with a curious restlessness; then 
turned away uneasily. The doctor 
looked at her from head to foot. 

“See here,” he said, turning to 
the gentle daughter, when they had 
got out, “don’t let him be worried 
with questions—do you feel this and 
that, and aren’t you better? There’s 
no use in it, and it means nothing at 
all. In fact this—this lady needn’t 
be so eager about these things. You 
needn’t in fact come in at all to him. 
We, a are accustomed to 
see what a patient’s whims are, and 
I can see pretty well here what his 
wishes are. SoI should suggest that 
this lady should not” —— 

Mrs. Lepell drew herself up, and 
her eyes flashed. 

“1 am his wife, sir!” she said. 

Pinkerton started a little. 

“What a mistake!” he said. “I 
beg your pardon ; but still it can’t 
be helped. I give my opinion plainly 
and bluntly, and can’t be mincing 
matters. Of course there’s a medium 
in all things, and I wouldn't exactly 
be too much with him.” 

The young girl had gone back to 
her father. he doctor and Mrs. 
Lepell were alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“What a mistake!” he went on, 
smiling. “Shall I tell you frankly 
though how it came about? There 
was something in his manner, and in 
your manner too” —— 

Mrs. Lepell answered him coldly. 

“There,” she said, handing him his 
fee; “after this ceremony you will 
understand who is lady of the house 
here. That prevents all mistakes.” 

“The most straightforward lan- 
guage I know,” he said. “I think it 
will not be necessary for me to see 
him again until two or three days. 
Though a leech professionally, I am 
not a horse one. Backhouse would 
come to you twice & day, and gene- 
rously and with a noble self-denial 
put back the profferred fee at his 
second visit. Still, though he so 


nobly refuses, the patient is worth a 
guinea a day.” 
Mrs, 


Lepell smiled at this. Doctor 
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Pinkerton told Mrs.. Pinkerton at 
dinner that he did not like her smile, 
and that he was sorry at that mo- 
ment he had joked with her. But 
this view might have been prompted 
by what she said to him after she 
had smiled :— 

“As for that, Doctor Pinkerton, 
we shall not give you the trouble of 
calling again. We have our own 
family physician, who is in town 
now, ae who always attends us.” 

“Quite right,” said Doctor Pink- 
erton, “and very good too. Not at 
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all bad.*? But I hope he is a first-rate 


mn d experienced” —— 

“Tike Doctor Pinkerton,” said 
she, smiling. “Oh, I have no fears 
of him.” 

“Oh, of course,” said he, a little 
confused. “But what's his name ? 
Who is he ?” 

“T don't believe a word of it,” said 
the doctor, at dinner, to Mrs. Doctor; 
“it was one of her tricks. I never 
saw 80 vicious a look as she gavé 
me.” 


COWARDICE AND COURAGE. 


Tse mind naturally revolts from 
sudden or violent death. Yet it has 
its recommendations. It is never 
painful. The important considera- 
tion is lest it should be unprepared 
for. We mourn the loss of a friend 
or relative who is killed in battle 
more than we do that of one who 
dies in the course of nature, or of an 
incidental fever. We lament a 
soldier’s death because it seems un- 
timely. A sufferer who languishes of 
disease, ends his life with more pain, 
but with less credit. He leaves no 
example to be quoted, no honour to 
be cherished as an heirloom by his 
descendants. We affect to be greatly 
shocked at the misfortunes or death 
of a friend or acquaintance, but there 
is something pharasaical in this ex- 
uberance of sympathy, only we are 
unwilling to confess the truth openly. 

“Suppose, sir,’ said Boswell to 
Johnson, “one of your dear friends 
was apprehended for an offence for 
which he might be hanged ? 

“ Johnson.—I should do what I 
could to bail him, and give him other 
assistance ; but if he were once fairly 
hanged, I should not suffer. 

“ Boswell—Would you eat your 
dinner that day, sir ? 

“ Johnson.—Yes, sir, and eat it as 
if he were eating with me. Why, 
there’s Baretti, who is to be tried for 
his life to-morrow ; friends have risen 
up for him on every side; yet if he 
should be hanged, none of them would 
eat a slice of pudding the less, 

“ Boswell—I have often blamed 
myself, sir, for not ee for others 
as sensibly as many say they do. 


“ Johnson.—Sir, don’t be duped by 
them any more. You will find these 
very feeling people are not very ready 
to do you good. They pay you by 
Jeeling.” 

In this lip sympathy there is a 
good deal of what Lord Byron said in 
1824 was the primum mobile of 
England—cant, in one of its most 
popular variations, 

oote, who was a scoffer, and in all 
respects an irreligious man, sai 
when very ill, that he was not afrai 
to die. David Hume, an esprit fort 
of a more pretentious character, de- 
clared that it gave him no more un- 
easiness to think he should not be 
after this life, than that he had noé 
been before he began to exist. An in- 
genious sophistry, like his essay on 
miracles. We do not believe that any 
one ever really persuaded himself 
that he was not a responsible being, 
and not answerable for his deeds done 
in the flesh. Sir Henry Halford, in 
his ‘‘ Essays,” expresses surprise that 
of the great number of patients he 
had attended, so few appeared re- 
luctant to die. “We may suppose,” 
he adds, “that this willingness to 
submit to the common and irresistible 
doom, arises from an impatience of 
suffering, or from that passive in- 
difference which is sometimes the 
result of debility and extreme bodily 
pain.” Eminent instances to the 
ee —— themselves in the 
oo of Voltaire and Cardinal Beau- 
ort. 


Eye-witnesses have recorded 
the blasphemy and despair of the 
French wit in his last moments. The 
death-bed of Beaufort is familiar to 




































































































































































































































































































us all in the description of the poet 
and the pencil of the painter ; but the 
imaginary horrors of that awful scene 
scarcely reach the act] description 
of the old chronicler Grazton. “Will 
not death be hired,” exclaimed the 
impenitent contriver of Duke Hum- 
phrey’s murder, when told by his 
physicians that his case was beyond 
cure ; “will money not save me? 
Must I die that have such unbounded 
riches? Ifthe whole realm of Eng- 
land would save my life, I am able 
either by policy to get it, or by riches 
to buy it.” But, adds the his- 
torian, the King of Terrors is not to 
be bribed by the gold of Ophir : it is 
a pleasure to him to mix the brains 
of princes and politicians with com- 
mon dust ; and how loth soever this 
po Cardinal was to depart, yet go 
must, for he died of that disease 
as little lamented in death as he had 
been greatly feared and hated in life. 
Themistocles was quite as unwilling 
to die, although he assigned a better 
reason for his love of life. Finding 
his mental and physical powers be- 
ginning to decay, in such a manner as 
to indicate his approaching end, he 
grieved that he must now depart, 
when, as he said, he was only be- 
ginning to grow wise. As an instance 
of superstitious terror, Plutarch tells 
us that Amestis, the wife of the great 
Xerxes, buried twelve persons alive, 
offering them as a sacrifice to Pluto 
for the prolongation of her own days. 
Meczenas, the great patron of learning, 
and favourite of Augustus, had suc 
a horror of death, that he had often 
in his mouth, “all things are to be 
endured so long as life is continued.” 
The Emperor Domitian, from innate 
timidity, caused the walls of the gal- 
leries wherein he took daily recreation 
to be garnished with the stone called 
phangites, the brightness of which 
reflected all that was —_ behind 
him. Theophrastus, the philosopher, 
who lived to be one hundred and 
seven years of age, was so attached 
to life that he complained of the 
a of nature in granting 
ongevity to the crow and the stag 
beyond that accorded to man. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Pericles, names 
a skilful engineer called Artemon, 
who was wit 
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so timorous that he ’ 


* See Zuingl. Theatr., Vol. I. 
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was frightened at his own shadow, 
and seldom stirred out of his house 
for fear some accident should betide 
him. Two of his servants always 
held a brazen target over his head 
lest anything might fall upon it ; and 
if necessity compelled him to -go 
abroad, he never walked, but was 
carried in a litter which hung within 
an inch or two of the ground. 

We read, in a more recent author,* 
of a certain Rhodius, who, being sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment in 
a dungeon, by a tyrant, for indulging 
in unseasonable liberty of speech, was 
treated in all respects like a caged 
beast,with great torture and ignominy. 
His food was scanty and loathsome ; 
his hands were amputated, his face 
= and disfigured with wounds. 

n this miserable plight, some of his 
friends suggested to him to put an 
end to his sufferings by voluntary 
starvation. “No,” he replied ; 
“while life remains all thingsare to be 
hoped for.” He clung to mere ex- 
istence when death would have been 
arelief. How are we to reconcile or 
account for these strange contradic- 
tions? The sum of all appears to be 
that human nature is a complex mys- 
tery, beyond the powers of man to 
fathom, with the limited faculties 
attached to his present transitory 
condition. 

Let us turn now to a more attractive 
quality, courage and manly daring, 
as exhibited in life and death, par- 
ticularly in the “last scene of all.” 
Finis coronat opus—the end crowns 
the work. When Epaminondas was 
asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
or himself, deserved the highest place 
in the esteem of their fellow-beings, 
he replied, “ You must see us die be- 
fore that question can be answered.” 
His own exit at Mantinea, in the 
moment of a glorious victory, was 
singularly brilliant, and his parting 
sentiments illustrated the purity of 
his life. The situation finds an exact 
parallel in the fall of Gustavus 
Adolphus, under the same circum- 
stances, at Lutzen. The name ofthe 
patriot who seals with blood his 
devotion to his cause, on a winning 
field, is encircled with an imperish- 
able halo of glory, the thought of 
which would stir the pulse of an 
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anchorite. Claverhouse, in “Old 
Mortality,” describes the feeling with 
true military enthusiasm : “ Itisnot,” 
he says, “the expiring pang that is 
worth thinking of in an event that 
must happen one day, and may befall 
us at any moment—it is the memory 
which the soldier leaves behind him, 
like the long train of light that follows 
the sunken sun ; that is all which is 
worth caring for, which distinguishes 
the death of the brave or the ignoble. 
When I think of death, as a chancé 
of almost hourly occurrence in the 
course before me, it is in the hope of 
pane one day some well-fought and 
ard-won field of battle, and expiring 
with the shout of victory in my ear ; 
that would be worth dying for, and 
more, it would be worth having lived 
for.” And so fell the real Claver- 
house on the field of Killiecrankie, 
and with him vanished the passing 
gleam of sunshine in the fortunes of 
the master he served so loyally and 
well. Had he lived to improve his 
victory, he would have been in Edin- 
burgh in two or three days, and it is 
difficult to say what turn the pages 
of coming history might then have 
taken. Assoon asit was known that 
he was killed, his army of Highland 
clans dispersed, and never collected 
again. They were held together by 
his single name, and had no faith in 
any other leader. 
othing in history is more inter- 
esting to the reader, or more uni- 
versally attractive, than the descrip- 
tion of the deaths of eminent persons 
and of their behaviour in that awfi 
crisis. What is the specific reason ? 
Most probably because death is an 
incident which must occur to all. No 
other single circumstance in the story 
of an individual can possibly be com- 
mon to every one who perusesit. To 
win a battle, to save an empire or a 
dynasty, to bestow on the world a 
great and profitable discovery in 
mechanics, science, or literature, .hap- 
pens not to one in a million ; we read 
of these things with approving 
wonder, and then pass them by. 
They are beyond us, and we have no 
rt in them. But when we see a 


ellow-being at the point of death, 
we dwell with personal interest on all 
he says or does, because we are sure 
that sometime or other we must our- 
selves lie in the same melancholy con- 


dition. The general, the statesman, 
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the philosopher, are characters very 
few of us may ever represent ; but 
the dying man, sooner or later, we 
shall certainly resemble: We are all 
fleeting passengers on a road which 
ends not here, but leads to another 
world. A heathen poet, Antiphanes, 
who lived a century earlier than 
Socrates or his pupil Plato, and five 
hundred years before the Christian 
revelation, has a remarkable passage 
to this effect, of which the following 
verbal translation is given by Addison 
in the Spectator:—“ Grieve not above 
measure for deceased friends. They 
are not dead, but have only finished 
that journey we are all necessitated 
to take. e ourselves must go to 
that great place of reception in which 
— are all of them assembled, and 
in this general rendezvous of mankind 
live together in another state of 
being.” 

Men of the most opposite charac- 
ters have jested on the point of 
death. Sir Thomas More, a Christian 
philosopher, said to the executioner, 
‘Good friend, let me put my beard 
out of the way, for that has commit- 
ted no offence against the king.” 
Petronius Arbiter, an unbelieving 
sensualist and debauchee of the most 
contemptible cast, when he felt con- 
vinced that Nero had pronounced his 
doom, escaped the tyrant by a volun- 
tary departure. He entered a bath, 
ordered his veins to be opened, and 
to show that he was in no hurry to 
end the slow torture, directed them 
to be closed up at intervals. During 
the progress of the operation he talked 
of trifles, listened to idle love verses, 
and ee laughable epigrams, 
until the flickering sparks of life were 
extinguished. St. Evremond, who 
has a gorgeous monument in West- 
minster Abbey (was he so honoured 
by the Dean and Chapter because 
he was a free-thinker ?) extols what 
he calls the constancy and courage 
of Petronius in his last moments, be- 
cause, forsooth, it cohered with his 
rae life ; and discerns in it a 
igher order of firmness and resolution 
than in the deaths of Seneca, Cato, or 
Socrates. 

The following instance, recorded by 
the Abbé Vertot, in his history of the 
revolutions of Portugal, may claim 
comparison, for intrepidity and great- 
ness of soul, with anything that we 
read of in Greek or Roman lore. 
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When Don Sebastian, King of Portu- 
gl invaded the territories of Muley 

oloch, Emperor of Morocco, to de- 
throne him and set his crown on the 


head of his nephew, Moloch was 
Wearing away with a distemper 


which he himself knew and felt tobe h 


incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of the formidable foreign 
enemy. He was so utterly exhausted 
by his malady, that he scarcely ex- 
erie to outlive the day when the 

ecisive battle was fought at Alcazar. 
But knowing the fatal consequences 
that would happen to his children 
and people in case he should die be- 
fore he put an end to that war, he 
gave directions to his principal offi- 
cers that if he died during the éngage- 
ment they should conceal his death 
from the army, and should ride up 
to the litter in which his corpse was 
carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as usual. Before 
the action began he was carried 
through all the ranks of his host, 
with the curtains of the litter drawn 
up, as they stood in battle array, and 
encouraged them to fight valiantly 
in defence of their religion and coun- 


try. Finding the action at one period 
of the day turning against him, and 
seeing that the decisive moment had 


arrived, be, though verging on his 
last agoniés, threw himself out of his 
litter. The enthusiasm of his spirit 
for the moment conquered the feeble- 
ness of his body ; he was lifted “woe 
a horse, rallied his troops, and led 
them to a renewed charge, which 
ended in a complete victory on the 
side of the Moors. The King of Por- 
tugal was killed. At least, he disap- 
peared mysteriously, and never was 
seen again ; his body, like that of 
James the Fourth at Flodden, was 
not clearly identified, and more than 
one pretender from time to time came 
forward to personate him ; his en- 
tire army was dispersed, slain, or ren- 
dered captive. uley Moloch lived 
to witness the effect of his charge, 
when nature gave way ; his officers 
replaced him in his litter; he was 
unable to speak, but laying his finger 
on his lips to enjoin secrecy on all 
who stood around him, died a few 
moments afterwards in that posture. 

Fortitude and valour are, after all, 
more derived from constitution and 
example than from any inherent 
power of the mind. If so, they are 
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accidents rather than virtues, nor 
perhaps more within the scope of 
our own will than bodily strength or 
beauty. But be that as it may, they 
are qualities which, when joined, as 
they frequently are, to prudence and 
umanity, exalt the possessor almost 
to a divinity, and exact the sponta- 
neous homage and admiration of all 
mankind. “When Sylla beheld his 
army on the point of defeat by Arche- 
laus, the general of Mithridates, he 
alighted from his horse, snatched a 
standard from the bearer, and rushing 
with it into the midst of the enemy. 
cried out, “ Here, comrades, I intend 
to die ; but for you, when asked where 
you left your general, remember it 
was at Orchomenus.” The soldiers, 
moved by this speech and example, 
returned to their ranks, renewed the 
fight, and converted an imminent 
overthrow into a decisive victory. 
At Marathon, Cynegirus, an Athe- 
nian, having pursued the Persians to 
their ships, grasped a boat in which 
some of them were putting off from 
the shore, with his right hand, hold- 
ing it until his hand was cut off ; h 
then seized it with the left, which 
was also immediately severed. After 
that, he retained it with his teeth, nor 
did he relinquish that last hold until 
his fleeting breath failed, and thereby 
disappointed the resolute intention 
of his mind. 

The exploits of Mutius Scevola, 
who thrust his hand into the fire to 
frighten Porsenna, and of Horatius 
Cocles, who defended a bridge singly 
against an army, are familiar to every 
school-boy. The latter, in the glow- 
ing verses of Macaulay, is a favourite 
subject of selection at school speech- 
days, and for public readings or re- 
citations. According to. the same 
authority, Plutarch, the heroism of 
Sceevola had been anticipated by 
Agesilaus, the brother of Themis- 
toclec When Xerxes arrived with 
his countless host at Cape Artemi- 
sium, the bold Athenian, Nieguised as 
a Persian, came into the camp of the 
barbarians, and slew one of the cap- 
tains of the royal guard, su posing 
he had been the king himself. He 
was immediately brought before 
Xerxes, who was then offering sacri- 
fices upon the altar of the Sun. 
Agesilaus thrust his hand into the 
flame, and endured the torture with- 
out sigh or groan, Xerxes ordered 
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them to loose him. “All we Athe- 
nians,” said Agesilaus, “are of the 
same determination. If thou wilt 
not believe it, I will also suffer my 
left hand to be consumed by the fire.” 
The king, awed and impressed with 
respect for such undaunted constancy, 
commanded him to be carefully kept 
and well treated. Did one story sug- 
est the other, or are both real or 
abulous ? 

Valerius Maximus relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—“ After the ancient 
custom of the Macedonians, certain 
noble youths waited on Alexander 
the Great when he sacrificed to the 
gods. One of these, holding a censer 
in his hand, stood before the king. 
It chanced that a live coal fell upon 
his arm, and so burnt it, that the 
smell of the charred flesh affected the 
bystanders ; yet the sufferer sup- 
wees the pain, in silence, and held 

is arm immovable, lest by shaking 
the censer he should interrupt the 
sacrifice, or by his groaning disturb 
the king. Alexander, that he might 
still further try his fortitude, pur- 
posely continued and protracted the 
sacrifice ; yet the noble-hearted bo 

rsisted in his resolute intention.” 

‘o this rare instance of fortitude he 
adds another. “ Anaxarchus, a philo- 
sopher of Abdera, was remarkable for 
freedom of speech, which no personal 
consideration restrained. He was a 
friend of Alexander, and when the 
Greet conqueror was wounded, said 

luntly, ‘ Behold the blood of a man 
and not of a god.’ But Alexander 
was too noble to be offended at such 
ahometruth. It was otherwise with 
Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, to whose 
court Anaxarchus betook himself on 
the death of Alexander. When the 
sage openly reproached him with his 
cruelties, Nicocreon seized and threat- 
ened to pound him in a stone mortar 
with iron hammers. ‘ Pound the body 
of Anaxarchus at thy pleasure,’ ex- 
claimed he ; ‘ his soul thou canst not 
pound.’ The tyrant, in a paroxysm 
of rage, ordered his tongue to be cut 
fromhismouth. ‘Effeminate wretch,’ 
cried the undaunted monitor, ‘nei- 
ther shall that part of my body be at 
thy disposal.’ So saying, he bit off 
his own tongue, and spat it in the 
face of his persecutor.” 

Bacon,.in his “ History of Life and 
Death,” mentions a certain tradition 
of a man, who being under the exe- 
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cutioner’s hands for high treason, 
after his heart was plucked from his 
body, "was yet heard to murmur 
several words of prayer. He also 
instances another strange example 
in the case of the Burgundian who 
murdered the Prince of Orange. 
When the first part of his sentence, 
which only related to cutting off his 
curls of hair, was carried out, he ab- 
solutely shed tears; yet, when 
scourged with rods of iron, and his 
flesh torn with red hot pincers, he 
uttered neither sigh nor groan. Be- 
fore his sense of feeling became ex- 
tinct under reiterated tortures, a part 
of the scaffold fell on the head of a 
spectator. The criminal was observed 
to laugh at the accident. Purchas, 
in his “ Pilgrimages,” speaking of 
the human sacrifices in New Spain, 
where the heart is offered to the sun, 
says as follows :—‘ There happened 
a strange accident in one of the sac- 
rifices, reported by men worthy of 
credit. That the Spaniards looking 
on at the solemnity, a young native, 
whose heart was newly plucked out, 
and himself turned down the stairs, 
stood upright as he reached the bot- 
tom, and said to the Spaniards, in 
his own language, ‘ Knights, they 
have slain me!’ Uttering these 
words distinctly, he fell and died.” 
Fulgosus, who collected and pub- 
lished a curious miscellany, contain- 
ing rare instances of hardihood and 
courage, says, that many of his ex- 
amples were furnished either b 
reading or by the relations of suc 
as had seen them. Of the following 
he says he was himself an eye-wit- 
ness. Hieronymus Olgiatus, a citizen 
of Milan, was one of the four wh 
from patriotic motives, assassina 
the Duke Galeatius Sforza. Being 
taken, he was condemned to die under 
cruel tortures. Though not above 
twenty-two years of age, of effeminate 
appearance, unaccustomed. to the 
bearing of arms, or a life of adven- 
ture, by which men acquire vigour 
and firmness, yet being pinioned to 
the stake at which he was to suffer, 
he sat with calm dignity, as if pre- 
siding at a tribunal. With a clear 
voice and undaunted expression, he 
commended the exploit of himself and 
companions, and declared that he 
was ready to repeat it if the same 
provocation offered. In the midst of 
the most intense physical agonies, he 
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celebrated, in prose and verse, the 
raises of himself and confederates. 
fore the execution began, behold- 
ing two of his associates almost 
paralyzed by fear, he entreated the 
operators to commence with him, 
that his fellow sufferers might learn 
patience by his example. When 
hed and barbarously mutilated, 
e neither changed countenance nor 
voice, but with a prayer to God, 
yielded up his life. 

Andronicus Comnenus the First, 
Emperor of Constantinople, was a 
man of cruelty, treachery, and many 
vices. His life was signalized by 
murder and debauched habits, yet he 
died with the constancy of a martyr. 
He suffered himself to fall alive into 
the hands of hisenemy, Isaac Angelus, 
who, after insulting him grossly, gave 
him up, in his seventy-third year, to 
the indignation of the people, over 
whom he had long tyrannized. They 
paraded him through the street, tore 
off his hair and beard, and knocked 
out the few teeth he had remaining, 
the women taking the lead in these 

entle ebullitions. Some days after, 
aving been previously blinded, he was 
seated on a half-starved camel, with 
no covering but a tattered shirt, and 
again exposed to a running fire of 
dirt, filth, and stones. A common 
woman of the town threw a pail of 
scalding water on his head, by which 
he was half flayed. ey, they 
hung him on a gibbet by the feet, 
and after tormenting him for several 
hours, gave him the coup de grace, by 
thrusting a sword through his mout 
into his body. All these and other 
inhumanities too shocking to par- 
ticularize, the aged emperor under- 
went with unflinching patience. He 
neither groaned nor cried aloud, and 
was only heard to say in a low, 
mournful tone, “The Lord have 
mercy on me!” and “Why do ye 
break a bruised reed ?” 
' Tt is recorded of Caius Marius, 
seven times Roman Consul, and con- 
ueror of the Cimbri and Teutones, 
that a short time before his death, 
in his seventieth year, a swelling in 
the leg occasioned the necessity of its 
being cut off. To this he submitted 
without a distortion of the face of 
any visible sign of suffering. The 
surgeon told him the other leg was 
as Badly infected, and peremptorily 
demanded the same remedy, if he 
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wished his life to be prolonged. “No,” 
said Marius, “the pain is greater 
than the advantage.” Something 
very similar occurred at the death of 
General Moreau on the field of Dres- 
den, in 1813. A cannon ball, as he 
was in conversation with the Em- 
ercr of Russia, shattered his right 
nee, passed through the body of the 
horse, and left his other leg suspended 
by a few ligaments. He sat up and 
coolly smoked a cigar while under- 
going the amputation of the left. On 
ing told that he must also lose the 
right, he shrugged his shoulders, and 
said to the surgeons, “ On with your 
work, if it must be so; but if I had 
known that at the beginning, I would 
have kept my legs and spared your 
trouble.” He survived only a few 
hours. 
In 1571 Mare Antonio Bragandino, 
a noble Venetian, who was governor 
of Famagusta, in the island of Cyprus, 
defended that city with indomitable 
perseverance during a long siege, 
which cost Mustapha, the general of 
the Turkish army, many thousands 
of his bravest soldiers. The promised 
aid from Venice not arriving in time, 
Bragandino was compelled to surren- 
der on honourable conditions, which 
Mustapha violated with consummate 
treachery. He caused the principal 
officers to be beheaded in sight of 
their commander, who was reserved 
for a more inhuman punishment. 
Three times the scimitar was drawn 
across his throat, that he might en- 
dure the ae of more than one death, 
yet the illustrious victim quailed not 
nor wavered in his intrepid demean- 
our. His nose and ears were then 
cut off, and loaded with chains he 
was compelled to carry earth in a 
hod to those who were repairing the 
fortifications. With this heavy 
burden he was forced to bend and 
kiss the ground every time he passed 
before cake. Still his courage 
supported him, and he kept dig- 
nified silence. Finally he was lash- 
ed to the yard-arm of one of the 
Turkish gallies, and flayed alive. 
He endured all with unshaken firm- 
ness, and to the last reproached the 
infidels with their perfidy and inhu- 
manity. His skin was carried in 
arade along the coasts of Syria and 
gypt, and deposited in the arsenal 
of Constantinople, whence it was ob- 
tained by the children of the illus- 
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trious hero, and preserved as the most 
glorious relic in their family.* 

We find it written in “ Baker’s 
Chronicle” that King William Rufus, 
being reconciled to his brother Robert, 
assisted him to recover Fort St. 
Michael, in Normandy, forcibly held 
by Prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
the First. During the siege, William 
one day happening to be riding care- 
lessly along the shore, was set upon 
by three knights, who assaulted him 
so fiercely that they drew him from 
his saddle, and the saddle from his 
horse. But catching up his saddle 
and drawing his sword, he defende 
himself until rescue came. Being 
afterwards blamed for his obstinacy 
in risking his life for a trifling part 
of his equipment, “It would have 
angered me to the very heart,” he 
replied, “that the knaves should 
have bragged they had won the 
saddle from me.” The same authority 
tells us that “ Malcolm, king of the 
Scots, a contemporary of ‘William 
Rufus, was a most valiant prince, as 
appears by an act of his of an extra- 
ordinary strain. Hearing of a con- 
spiracy and plot tomurder him, by one 
whose name is not recorded, he dis- 
sembled all knowledge of it, till being 
abroad one day hunting in company 
with the concealed traitor, he took 
him apart in a wood, and being alone, 
* Here now,’ said he, ‘is fit time and 

lace to do that manfully, which you 
intended to do treacherously ; draw 
your weapon, and if you now kill me, 
none being present, you can incur no 
danger.’ By this speech of the king’s, 
the fellow was so daunted, that 
presently he fell down at his feet, 
and humbly implored forgiveness ; 
which being granted, he proved him- 
self ever after a loyal and faithful 
servant. This same Malcolm, son of 
the Duncan who was murdered by 
Macbeth, was himself killed at the 
siege of Alnwick Castle, in 1093. A 
young English knight rode into the 
Scottish camp, armed only with a 
slight spear, whereon hung the keys 
of the castle, and approaching near 
the king, lowered his lance, as if pre- 
senting the keys in token of sur- 
render. Suddenly he made a home 
thrust at the monarch’s eye, which 
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ran into his brain, and he fell dead 
on the instant, the bold Englishman 
saving himself by the swiftness of 
his horse. From this act of desperate 
valour came the surname of Piercy, 
or Percy, ever since borne with so 
much honour by the noble house of 
Northumberland.” 

A Dutch seaman being condemned 
to death,his punishment was changed, 
and he was ordered to be left on the 
island of St. Helena, at that time 
uninhabited. The horrors of solitude, 
without the hope of escape, deter- 
mined him to attempt one of the 
strangest actions ever recorded. 
There had been interred that day in 
the same island an officer of the ship. 
The seaman took the body out of the 
coitin, and having made a kind of oar 
of the upper board, ventured to sea 
in it. There was fortunately for him 
a dead calm, and as he glided along, 
early the next morning he came near 
the ship lying immoveable within 
two leagues of theisland. When his 
former companions saw so strange a 
float upon the waters, they imagined it 
was a spectral delusion, but when 
they discovered the reality, were not 
a little startled at the resolution of 
the man who durst hazard himself on 
the sea in three boards slightly 
nailed together. He had little hope 
of being received by those who had 
so lately sentenced him to death. 
Semaine it was put to the question 
whether he should be saved or not. 
After some debate and much differ- 
ence of opinion, mercy prevailed. He 
was taken on board, and came after- 
wards to Holland, where he lived in 
the town of Hoorn, and related to 
many how miraculously God had 
delivered him.t 

“ Raleigh’s History of the World” 
abounds in anecdotes of undaunted 
action. Amongst many others, the 
following is not the let remark- 
able :—“ Henry, Earl of Alsatia, sur- 
named Iron, because of his strength 
obtained great favour with Edwar 
the Third, by reason of his valour, 
and of course became a mark of envy 
for the courtiers. One day, in the ab- 
sence of the king, they counselled the 
queen that forasmuch as the earl 
was unduly preferred before all the 





* See “ Gratiani’s History of Cyprus,” 
+“ Manslo’s Travels,” Book III, ‘ 
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English peers and knights, she would 
make trial whether he was so highly 
descended as he gave out, by causing 
a lion to be let loose on him un- 
* awares, oe that if Henry were 
truly noble the lion would refuse to 
assail him. They obtained leave to 
the effect that they desired. The 
earl was accustomed to rise before 
day, and to walk in the lower court 
of the castle in which he resided, to 
enjoy fhe fresh air of the morning. 
A lion was brought in during the 
night, in his cage, the door of which 
was afterwards raised by a mechani- 
cal contrivance, so that he had liberty 
of escape. The earl came down in 
his night gown, with girdle and sword, 
when he encountered the lion, brist- 
ling his hair and roaring, in the 
middle of the court. Notin the least 
astonished or thrown off his guard, 
he called out with a stout voice, 
“Stand, you dog!” Whereupon the 
lion crouched at his feet, to the great 
amazement of the courtiers, who 
peeped from their nese tscee to 
see the issue of the trick they had 
lanned. The earl grasped the lion 
y the mane, shut him up in his cage, 
and left his night-cap upon his back, 
and so came forth, without even 
looking behind him. “Now,” said 
he to them that skulked behind the 
casements, “let him amongst you 
that standeth most upon his pedigree 
go and fetch my night-cap.” But 
they, one and all, ashamed and ter- 
rified, withdrew themselves in silence. 
The martial achievements of Alex- 
ander the Great bear less evidence of 
his loftiness of mind and iy self- 
possession than his conduct in the 
case of his physician, Philip, the 
Acarnanian. The king languished 
of a fever, which threatened to be 
mortal. Philip brought him a potion, 
and told him if he coned to live he 
must take that. Alexander at that 
moment held a letter in his hand 
from Parmenio, wherein he advised 
him to repose no trust in Philip, for 
he was bribed to destroy him b 
Darius with a mighty sum of gold. 
Alexander took the cup with one 
hand, and with the other extended 
the letter to his physician, saying, 
“Read that.” Philip obeyed, But 
his eye faltered not, and the expres- 
sion of his face evinced no confusion. 
* At once I trust thee,” said the king, 
and swallowed the contents of the 
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cup. “ Confide in myart and loyalty,” 
replied the physician. Alexander did 
so, and recovered. 

But the most brilliant deeds and 
daring of warriors on the battle-field, 
stimulated by all the excitements of 
pride, ambition, and man’s applause. 
in the estimate of true heroism fall 
far below the glory of the patient, 
unpretending martyr, who dies for his 
faith at the stake, amidst the blas- 
pheming yells of his persecutors. In 
this light the fame of all the Alex- 
anders and Ceesars in history pales 
before that of Polycarp, Ignatius, 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, 
or Anne Askew. How impressive is 
the character drawn b odestus, 
deputy of the Emperor Valens, of St. 
Basil the Great, as he is justl 
called, whom he sought to draw, wit 
other eminent bishops, into the 
heresy of Arius. He attempted it 
at first with caresses and all the 
sugared phrases that might be ex- 
pected from one who had words at 
command. Disappointed in this 
course, he tried threats of exile, tor- 
ture, and death. Finding all equall 
fruitless, he returned to his lord wit 
this character of Basil—“ Firmior est 
quam ut verbis, preestantior quam ut 
minis, fortior quam ut blanditiis 
vinci possit.” e is so resolute and 
determined, that neither words, 
threats, nor allurements have any 
power to alter him. Luther, in his 
“Table Talk,” tellsthat Henry, Prince 
of Saxony, when his brother George 
sent to him to say that if he would 
forsake his faith and turn again to 
Rome, he would leave him his heir, 
he made him this answer—* Rather 
than do so, I and my Kate, each of 
us with a staff in our hand, will beg 
our bread out of his country.” 

Why should our illustrations be 
confined to men, when the weaker 
sex, as they are called, afford so many 
eminent examples of superior forti- 
tude. In the “Voyages of Olearius” 
we meet with a noteworthy instance. 
The Baroy de Reymund, he tells us, 
having married, A.D. 1636, the 
daughter of one William Barnsley, 
an English gentleman, soon after, to 
please the great Czar of Muscovy, he 
changed his religion. Now the law 
of the country is, “ that if in a family 
the husband or wife be of the estab- 
lished faith, the rest shall be forced 
to profess it, be their inward con- 
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victions opposed thereto or not.” So 
that by this enactment his wife was 
required to follow his example. Her 
husband first tried mild expostula- 
tion, but finding her resolute to the 
contrary, was compelled to appeal to 
the authority of the great duke and 
patriarcli. These offered her at first 
great advantages. She was only fif- 
teen years of age, and the handsomest 
stranger in the country. Casting 
herself at the duke’s feet, she prayed 
him rather to take her life than force 
her to a belief she was not satisfied 
of in her conscience. Her father used 
the same argument, but the patriarch 
repulsed him with kicks, and told 
him shéwas a child, and must sub- 
mit to be baptized whether she would 
or no. Accordingly she was dragged 
to a brook, and made to endure the 
ceremony in spite of all her protesta- 
tions. hen they plunged her into 
the water she dragged in with her one 
of the religious women in attendance. 
When they called upon her to detest 
what they called her former heresy, 
she spat in their faces, and said not 
even torture should compel her to 
abjure. After her compulsory bap- 
tism she was sent to Stuatka, of 
which place her husband was ap- 
pointed governor. At the expiration 
of his three years of office he returned 
to Moscow, and there died. Being 
now her own mistress she thought to 
re-profess the Protestant religion ; 
but this was rudely denied. Her two 
sons were taken from her, and with 
a youthful daughter she was sent to 
the monastery of Belossora. For five 
years she lived immured with the 
nuns, was not suffered to converse 
with anyone, and only once in that 
time received a communication from 
her friends. When the patriarch 
died, she recovered her freedom, re- 
ceived permission to exercise liberty 
of conscience at her own house, and 
to receive and return visits. “TI 
often saw this virtuous lady,” says 
Olearius, “and she died recently, con- 
stant to her religion to the last gasp. 
I may add,” he concludes, “that her 
father, William Bafnsley, died in 
England not long after her, aged 126 
years, after he had married a second 
wife at 100!” 

During the American war of inde- 
pendence, the expeditionary force 
under General Burgoyne, sustained 
many hardships and much severe 
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fighting before the catastrophe of 
Saratoga, on the 17th of October, 1777. 
In this sharp campaign, Lady Harriet 
Ackland, a daughter of the Earl of 
Ilchester, a delicate female, accus- 
tomed to all the luxuries and refine- 
ments of exalted rank, exposed her- 
self with affectionate and unflinching 
heroism to perils and privations inci- 
dental to the position of a regimental 
ofiicer’s wife, in a country almost 
desolate, and at a period of the year 
when the inclemency of weather 
aided the severities of war. She had 
accompanied her husband to Canada 
in the beginning of the year 1776. 
In the course of that campaign she 
traversed a vast extent of country, in 
different extremities of season, and 
with difficulties a European traveller 
will not easily conceive, to attend in 
a poor hut at Chamblai upon his sick 
bed. In the opening of the campaign 
of 1777 she was restrained from shar- 
ing the fatigue and hazard before 
Ticonderoga by the positive injunc- 
tions of her husband. The day after 
the capture of that place he was 
badly wounded, and she crossed the 
Lake Champlain to join him. As 
soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet 
determined to follow his fortunes 
throughout the war, and at Fort 
Edward, or the next camp, acquired 
a two-wheeled tumbril, constructed 
by the officers of the artillery, some- 
thing similar to the carriage then 
used for the mail on the cross roads 
of England. Major Ackland com- 
manded the grenadiers of the army 
attached to General Frazer's corps, 
and consequently was always at the 
most advanced posts. They were 
ever on the alert, and no one slept 
out of his clothes. In one of these 
predicaments, a tent, in which the 
ae and Lady Harriet were asleep, 
suddenly took fire. An orderly ser- 
eant, at great hazard of suffocation, 
dragged out the first person he caught 
hold of. It proved to be the major, 
At the same instant, Lady Harriet, 
almost unconscious of what she did, 
escaned by creeping under the walls 
of the back part of the tent. The 
first object she saw upon the recovery 
of her senses was the major on the 
other side, and the next moment 
7 in the tent, in search of her, 
The sergeant saved him a second 


time, but at the expense of serious 
injuries to his own person. Every- 
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thing they possessed was consumed. 
This happened a short time before 
the army passed the Hudson river. 
It neither altered the resolution nor 
the cheerfulness of Lady Harriet. 
Shecontinued her progress, a partaker 
of the fatigues of the advanced corps. 
The next call upon her fortitude was 
of a different nature, and more dis- 
tressful as of longer suspense. On 
the march, the grenadiers being liable 
to action at every step, she had been 
directed by the major to follow the 
route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was less exposed. When the 
action began, she found herself near 
a small uninhabited hut, where she 
alighted. Soon after, as the engage- 
ment became general and sanguinary, 
the surgeons took possession of the 
same place as the most convenient 
for the care of the wounded. For 
four hours together Lady Harriet 
was in hearing of the continued roar 
of cannon and musketry, with the 

resumption from the post of her 

usband at the head of the grenadiers 
that he was in the most.exposed part 
of the field. She had ‘three female 
companions, the Baroness de Reidesel 
and the wives of two British officers, 
Major Harnage and Lieutenant Rey- 
nell. Major Harnage was soon 
brought in badly wounded; and a 
little time after came intelligence that 
Lieutenant Reynell was shot dead. 
Imagination will want no help to 
figure the state of the whole group. 

From this time, the 19th o yo 
tember to the 7th of October, Lady 
Harriet, with her usual resolution, 
repared for new trials, which were not 
ong in presenting themselves, and 
their severity increased with their 
numbers. She was exposed, on the 
7th, to the hearing of the whole 
action, and at last received the shock 
of her individual misfortune, mixed 
with the intelligence of the general 
calamity. The troops, outnumbered 
and exhausted, were defeated, and 
Major Ackland, desperately wounded, 
was taken prisoner. The day of the 
8th was passed by Lady Harriet and 
her companions in common anxiety. 
Not a tent or shed was left standing 
except those appropriated to »the 
hospital. Their refuge was amongst 
the wounded and expiring. When 
the army was on the point of retiring, 
after a day’s aa Lady Harriet ear- 
nestly reques permission from 
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General Burgoyne to pass to the 


camp of the enemy and seek her hus- 
band. He saw the full danger she 
would encounter, but was so struck 
by her devotion that he gave a re- 
luctant consent. That a woman, 
after such protracted agitation of 
the spirits, exhausted not only by 
anxiety and want of rest, but abso- 
lutely want of food, drenched in rain 
for twelve hours together, should be 
a of such an undertaking as 
delivering herself to the enemy, pro- 
bably in the night, and uncertain of 
what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an effort above human 
courage. The assistance thesgeneral 
was able to offer her was small in- 
deed ; he had not even a cup of wine ; 
but some kind and better supplied 
hand afforded her a little rum and 
muddy water. All General Burgoyne 
could do was to furnish her with an 
open boat, and a few lines, hastily 
traced upon dirty paper, to General 
Gates, recommending her to his pro- 
tection. Mr. Brudenell, chaplain to 
the artillery, readily undertook to 
accompany her, and with one female 
servant and the major’s valet, who 
had a ball, received in the last action, 
then in his shoulder, rowed down the 
river towards the enemy’s outposts. 
The night was advanced before the 
boat reached them, and the sentinel 
would neither allow it to pass or 
land its occupants until Brudenell 
presented a flag of truce, and repre- 
sented the sex and state of the ex- 
traordinary passenger. The guard, 
apprehensive of treachery, and punc- 
tilious in obedience to their orders, 
threatened to fire into the boat if it 
stirred before daylight. Her suffer- 
ings and suspense were thus pro- 
tracted through seven or eight dark 
and cold hours, and her reflections 
upon that first reception could not 
give her very encouraging ideas of 
the treatment she was afterwards to 
expect. But she was received and 
accommodated by General Gates, the 
American commander, with all the 
humanity and respect that her rank, 
merit, and affection deserved. She 
watched over her husband, andsolaced 
him in his sufferings with the tender 
care which none but a wife could ad- 
minister. 

A sense of duty, in its high moral 
definition, ranks far beyond the mere 
courage of the soldier, the selfish 
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love of fame, the thirst of glory, or 
the desire of personal pre-eminence. 
The late Duke of Wellington was 
duty personified. The following il- 
lustrative anecdote has never, we 
believe, been in print, and came to 
the present relater through a source 
which vouches its authenticity. The 
Duke was also reticent, and not 
given to communicate his arrange- 
ments more openly to his officers 
than was required for their exact 
comprehension and the fulfilment 
of their instructions. It is gene- 
rally supposed that Lord Hill 
was second in command at Waterloo, 
and that he would have assumed the 
direction of affairs had the great 
Duke been killed or wounded during 
the battle. This isa mistake. Lord 
Uxbridge, afterwards Marquess of 
Anglesea, was senior in rank, by the 
date of his lieutenant-general’s com- 
mission, to Lord Hill, and on him the 
command would have devolved in 
the possible and not improbable con- 
tingency alluded to. The Duke com- 
municated with him most frankly 
and cordially on all professional 
points, but from family incidents there 
was not that perfect unreserve and 
friendly intercourse in private which 
otherwise might have been. On the 
evening of the 17th of June, Lord 
Uxbridge said to Sir Hussey Vivian, 
his old friend and brother officer of 
the 7th Hussars, “I am very un- 
pleasantly situated. There will be a 
great battle to-morrow. The Duke, 
as we all know, exposes himself 
without reserve, and will, in all proba- 
hility, do so more than ever on this 
oceasion. If an unlucky shot should 
strike him, and I find myself suddenly 
in command, I have not the most dis- 
tant idea of what his intentions are. 
I would give the world to know, as 
they must be profoundly calculated, 
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and far beyond any I could hit — 
for myself in a sudden crisis. e 
are not personally intimate enough to 
allow me to ask or hint the question. 
What shall I do?” “ Consult Alava,” 
replied Vivian. “He is evidently 
more in the Duke’s confidence than 
any one else, and will perhaps under- 
take to speak to him.” rd Ux- 
bridge followed the suggestion, rode 
over to head-quarters, and finding 
General Alava, stated the object of 
his visit. “I agree with you,” said 
the Spaniard; “the question is 
serious ; but honoured as [ am by the 
Duke’s confidence, / dare not propose 
it to him. I think, however, that 
you can and ought to do so. If you 
like I will tell him you are here.” 
Lord Uxbridge, not without reluct- 
ance, consented, and being introduced 
to the Duke’s apartments, with some 
hesitation stated, as delicately as he 
could, the matter which disturbed 
him. The Duke listened until Lord 
Uxbridge ceased to speak; his 
features indicated no emotion ; and 
when he replied, it was without im- 
patience, surprise, or any alteration 
of his usual manner. After a short 
pause he said, “Who do you expect 
will attack to-morrow, I or Buona- 
parte?’ “ Buonaparte, I suppose,” 
answered Lord Uxbridge. ‘ Well, 
then,” rejoined the Duke, “he has 
not told me his plans ; how then can 
I tell you mine, which must depend 
on his.” Lord Uxbridge said no 
more; he had nothing more to say. 
The Duke seeing that he looked a 
little blank, laid his hand gently on 
his shoulder ; “ But one thing, Ux- 
bridge,” he observed, “is quite cer- 
tain ; come what may, you and J will 
both do our duty.’ And so, with a 
cordial pressure of the hand, they 
parted. 





To a White Pomeranian Dog. 


TO A WHITE POMERANIAN DOG. 


Lazy, furry, warm, and bright, 

Peeping from a fringe Of white ; 

Blinking—sleeping, day and night—- 
You happy Spitz ! 


Never rousing from her langour, 
E’en should Burke himself harangue her ; 
She has no dash or e/an—hang her! 

Nor lively wits ! 


She eats, and drinks, and eats again, 

Ts never out in wind or rain— 

Takes many a journey in the train, 
That lucky Spitz! 


The Guard for other dogs has knocks— 
For her ne’er opens gloomy box, 
But courteously the door unlocks, 

And there she sits ! 


With little beauty, still she charms: 
She knows no sorrow, no alarms, 
But dozes in her Lady’s arms, 

A nodding Spitz ! 


And yet she’s small and piquant feet— 
Ben Allen’s sister had as “neat ;” 
She looks so saucy, I could beat 

Her into fits ! 


Quite ravishing, when bright and clean, 

Her ears seemed lined with crinoline ; 

She rules the house a drowsy queen, 
That saucy Spitz. 


She is no lively hearty “ brick,” 

She has not learnt a single trick, 

Nor deigns her Lady’s hand to lick 
As she knits. 


Accepts complacent many a hug, 
“Snoozing” all.day upon the rug, 
Cares only to be fat and snug— 

That selfish Spitz. 


At dinner—ah ! that poonas Babel !— 


She snaps and snarls beneath the table, 
Would bite your foot—if she were able— 
Into bits ! 


The moral now, ’tis well to know— 
Should you not love this creature—go ! 
Her doting mistress is your foe ! 

Ah ! odious Spitz. 





Timbuctoo, 


TIMBUCTOO.* 


Tue tendency of human nature to 
delight in whatever is mysterious has 
had, at times, more legitimate objects 
than the petty tricks that “ spirits” 
delight to play on or over the heads 
of believers. Unknown countries 
have furnished matter to the imagi- 
nation of poetical natures, and to the 
speculation of inquiring minds. In 
almost all ages there has been some 
terra incognita which, invested with 
the magnifying hues of mystery, has 
powerfully excited the interest of 
mankind. The sixteenth century had 
the new world to admire ; the con- 
quest of those regions was more pres- 
tigious than would have been the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 
At the close of the eighteenth century 
numerous expeditions were sent to the 
island world of the great Southern 
Ocean. In our own daysthe Austra- 
lian continent has attracted consider- 
able attention ; various efforts have 
been made to explore it, and large 


masses of people have left their fire- 


sides for the modern Eldorado. The 
thirst of gold had, doubtless, a great 
share in that memorable movement, 
which has resulted in the springing of 
another empire from the side of 
England; but much of its fervour 
and extent must be ascribed to that 
enthusiasm for unknown and distant 
nature which characterizes all man- 
kind, indeed, but the Anglo-Saxon 
race in an eminent degree. ‘That 
longing for adventures which makes 
the schoolboy muse over the stories of 
Captain Mayne Reid, is but the un- 
developed form of that love of dis- 
covery which, carried to its acme, 
produces such men as Mungo Park, 
Speke, Burton, Livingstone, and 
which, restrained within a more 
limited boundary, is so widely-spread 
throughout the nation, that our great 
travellers’ namesare household words, 
and the discovery of the sources of 
the Nile becomes a subject of national 
rejoicing. 

The travels of Burton, Speke, 
Livingstone, have taught us much 
about that mysterious Africa which, 


protected by #s climate, its extent, 
and the malignity of many tribes, was 
previously little known. In the first 
part of the nineteenth century it was, 
what it still remains, the most at- 
tractive field of discovery ; but it was 
at that time invested with more 
mystery—it was more striking to the 
imagination ; the interest it excited 
was in proportion to the prevailing 
ignorance. Steamers had not then 
been seen on the Niger—ascending the 
Nile in a cang was not a fashionable 
trip ; people did not steam down the 
Red Sea with as little concern and as 
much comfort as they go from Dover 
to Calais. The poetry of mystery 
had full play. At that time the fane 

of many tinged Central Africa wit 

colours as vivid as those of Turner's 
pictures. It was suspected, or fondl 

Imagined, that in a region whic 

either nature or fanaticism had made 
unusually difficult of approach, there 
was a great and splendid metropolis ; 
or, at the very least, a city which in 
the middle ages had been as mighty 
as Carthage and Tyre were of yore. 


‘A mystic city, goal of high emprise,” 


It is true that some scientific minds 
might be sceptical, and consider the 
inysterious Timbuctoo as a mere ag- 
glomeration of negro huts ; but even 
these were anxious to clear away all 
uncertainty, as the public is glad to 
hear the confession of a condemned 
murderer, even where there remains 
no reasonable doubt respecting the 
justice of the sentence. So that the 
young poet who sang of Timbuctoo 
expressed at once the dreams and 
expectations that had been entertained 
in his time touching that city—ideal- 
izing them into the conception of a 
guardian spirit who deplores the in- 
evitable approach of keen, passion- 
less dliscovery. 
“ Methought I saw 
A wilderness of spires and crystal pile, 
Rampart upon rampart, dome on dome: 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement.” 
( Tennyson's “ Timbuetéo,”) 


* Authorities :—Jackson’s Account; Riley, “ Sequel to Narrative ;” Caillié's Travels; 


Barth's Travels ; Lanoye’s “Niger.” 
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The impulse to discovery, which 
signalized the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was directed especially towards 
that city, which no European had 
yet seen ; for many years it seemed 
as difficult to reach as the phantomed 
oasis of the mirage. This period of 
suspense extended over more than 
twenty years—half the time that the 
Israelites of old were doomed to 
wander outside the boundaries of the 
Promised Land. 

The first description of Timbuctoo 
that was known in Europe was well 
calculated to excite the curiosity of 
succeeding ages. An Arab merchant, 
known under the name of Leo Afri- 
canus, visited the city ; and his rela- 
tion, published at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, informs us that 
Timbuctoo was founded in the year 
610 of the Hegira, or 1215 a.p., by 
Mansa Suliman ; that it subsequently 
acquired preponderance over the 
surrounding country, and became a 
flourishing commercial centre. Its 
king lived in great splendour; he 


could command the services of nu- 
merous forces, both infantry and 
cavalry. The public buildings, viz., 


the mosques and the palace, were 
built of stone ; the other houses were 
made of reeds, straw, and thatch. 
Three centuries elapsed without 
roducing any other account of Tim- 
aie All we know is, that three 
expeditions were made to it by the 
Emperors of Morocco. In 1580 Muley 
Hamed, son of that Muley Moluck 
who defeated Don Sebastian of Portu- 
al, crossed the Sahara to Timbuctoo, 
tes some thousands of men ; he 
brought back sixty quintals of gold 
dust from Timbuctoo, and seventy-five 
from Ghago. His son, Muley Sidan, did 
not venture on such a journey ; he was 
both pacific and liberal. He it was 
who caused some Catholic and Cal- 
vinistic slaves to be bastinadoed, be- 
cause, to the astonishment of Mus- 
sulmen, they had been disputing 
among themselves on various points 
of their common religion. The Sultan 
said that, since he tolerated all reli- 
gious opinions in his dominions, it was 
surely incumbent on slaves to tolerate 
differences among themselves. Muley 
Ismael, one of his successors, after- 
wards garrisoned Timbuctoo, and the 
inhabitants, glad to be parenes from 
the depredations of the wandering 
tribes, paid him tribute ; when this 
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Sultan died in 1727, he left an im- 
mense quantity of gold. His son, 
Muley Dehebby, who was mild only 
when intoxicated, led the third expe- 
dition to Timbuctoo, and brought 
back much gold. All this would 
make it appear that Timbuctoo, if 
not a very Eldorado, was at least a 
rich town, where wealth did not con- 
sist, as it does among the Arabs, 
merely in possessing a great number 
of camels. 

Mungo Park ushered in that series 
of African discoveries which has 
cast such lustre on the English name. 
But that great man was compelled by 
rains, disease, the hostility of fana- 
tics, to turn back when about four 
hundred miles from Timbuctoo. He 
could only learn, by report, that Tim- 
buctoo was an extensive city, under 
the rule of intolerant Moors, that the 
king was called Abu Abrahima, and 
was possessed of considerable wealth ; 
his wives, concubines, and the officers 
of state living in great splendour. 
This description was thus confirma- 
tory of Leo’s account, and tended to 
encourage the belief that the mystic 
city was still a wealthy metropolis, 
even if the acme of its greatness had 
been attained in the middle ages. 

In 1820, Mr. Jackson, a merchant 
who had resided for several years in 
Barbary, wrote an account of Tim- 
buctoo, which purported to have been 
given by a Mussulman, named Sha- 

eny. This Moor had visited the 
metropolis of Central Africa, trading 
in haiks, red caps, slippers, cochineal. 
According to him there is, on the 
east side of the city, a large forest, 
containing many elephants. The 
trees of that wood have two different 
colours; the side exposed to the 
morning sun is black, the opposite 
side yellow. Such trees are not to 
be found in Morocco. They are so 
thick that two men could not gird the 
trunk of the largest specimens. The 
town is surrounded by an earthen 
wall. The population is about 40,000, 
exclusive of slaves and foieiguers. 
The torch of Hymen burns brightly 
there ; almost every stranger marries 
one of the native women, who are so 
beautiful that travellers often fall in 
love with them at first sight ; many 
of the merchants who visit Timbuc- 
too become “so much attached to 
the place that they cannot leave it, 
but continue there for life.” Sha- 
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beeny, among other things, tells us 
that his rooms in the caravanserai 
cost him thirty okiat, or fifteen shil- 
lings, per month ; -slaves are to be 
bought at all hours. The ruler of 
Timbuctoo is a native black, who 
assumes the title of Sultan; he is 
elected by the inhabitants. The town 
is the great emporium for Central 
Africa ; a brisk trade is carried on, the 
imports being tobacco, beads, shells, 
rocksalt ; the latter is a less favourite 
cargo than any other article, because 
its rough proclivities wear the camels’ 
sides. The exports are gold dust, 
slaves, ivory, and pepper. The de- 
tails given by Shabeeny are very cir- 
cunstantial ; but in many respects 
they do not tally with the reports of 
subsequent travellers. These do not 
say anything about the forest, but 
rather assert the barren aspect of the 
environs of the town ; they mention 
several mosques, while Shabeeny 
assures us that there is no place of 
worship in the town. He makes no 
mention of Cabra on the Niger, the 
harbour of Timbuctoo. 

In 1810, it was for some time 
thought that an explorer had visited 
the mysterious city. An American 
sailor, Adams, professed to have been 
carried thither in captivity, after be- 
ing wrecked on the coast of Sahara. 
He described the town as being a 
large assemblage of negro cabins. 
He had not seen any building dedi- 
cated to public worship. He said 
nothing about the principal inhabi- 
tants being Moors. But the authen- 
ticity of his account was considered 
doubtful, even before Europeans had 
inspected Timbuctoo. It turned out 
that the brig to which he belonged 
was wrecked in 1811, while his travels 
begin in 1810; that in his narrative 
he had shipped a purser’s name, his 
real cognomen being Rose ; that he 
had remained in the company or vici- 
nity of two shipmates during the 
whole period of his captivity ; and 
that this trio never went further 
south, on the African continent, than 
the parallel of Cape Blanco. He 
appears to have had some knowledge 
of Arabic, and to have compiled his 
narrative from the scraps of informa- 
tion he contrived to gather from Arabs 
and negroes ; fragments which he am- 
bitiously endeavoured to erect into a 
narrative of discovery, He knew 
that European curiosity was riveted 
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on Timbuctoo; the fabrication of 
his yarn shows that he had a spark 
of that flame which shines so brightly 
in Munchausen and Barnum. 

In 1815 Captain Riley, an American, 
was wrecked on the coast of Sahara, 
and taken to Mogadore as a slave. 
His master, Sidi Hamet, was an 
Arab merchant, and had visited Tim- 
buctoo, which he described as five 
times as large, and six times as popu- 
lous as Mogadore, which, according 
to Riley, contained 36,000 inhabitants, 
so that the population of Timbuctoo 
would have been 216,000. This esti- 
mate seems to be on a vast Atlantic 
scale, in proportion with everything 
American. According to other ac- 
counts, however, Mogadore contains 
only 10,000 inhabitants, which would 
reduce the population of Timbuctoo 
to 60,000, even according to Sidi Ha- 
met’s computation. But Sidi Hamet’s 
narrative has not been found agree- 
able to what subsequent discoveries 
have disclosed. 

As early as 1798, Mr. Broussonet 
wrote to the National Institute of 
France, that, according to the re- 
ports of Moors who had several times 
visited Timbuctoo, the town con- 
tained only 10,000 inhabitants. These 
Moors and Sidi Hamet disagree in 
their respective estimates. 

A Moor, who had been twice to 
Timbuctoo, explained the irregularity 
of its buildings to M. Chevalier de 
Lesseps, in the following manner :— 
“Take a number of huts in your 
hand, throw them up into the air, let 
them fall down again, and you will 
have Timbuetoo.” Captain Lyon 
was told in Fezzan, that Timbue- 
too was no larger than Murzuk, and 
was composed of low-built, strag- 
gling houses. Hadjee Talub, how- 
ever, maintained that it contained no 
less than 60,000 inhabitants. Hadgi 
Benata considered Timbuctoo as be- 
ing three times as large as Alexan- 
dria. 

These numerous and conflicting 
accounts were calculated to stimulate 
rather than allay European curiosity; 
they increased rather than diminishe 
the uncertainty which hung over 
Timbuctoo ; they acted on inquiring 
minds as the draught of sea-water 
on the desperate sailor, who in vain 
attempts to slake his thirst. It be- 
came desirable that some European 
explorer should visit the extraordi- 
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nary city, towards which so much 

uropean interest was directed. 
Philosophers craved for the solution 
of an important geographical prob- 
lem, for the Craik entieensian 
knowledge that might be derived 
from the description of a city which 
had been highly flourishing in the 
middle ages. Perhaps the traces of 
a great central African empire, of 
some civilization, such as that of the 
ancient Mexicans, might be found. 
Merchants longed to know what new 
commercial resources would be avail- 
able from the discovery of Timbuc- 
too. Perhaps commerce might be 
widely extended by European agency 
into the heart of Africa. Was there 
water communication between Cairo 
and Timbuctoo, as Mr. Jackson had 
maintained ? Could gold dust, ivory, 
be brought—and linen, guns, powder, 
be sent back in exchange, by the 
cheap and commodious mode of river 
navigation. 

The African Association enthusias- 
tically looked forward to the dis- 
eovery of Timbuctoo. But it had long 
to wait. Mungo Park was murdered. 
Many devoted men who succeeded 


him in the work of exploration never 
returned. Roentgen fell a victim to 


the rapacity of his guides. Camp- 
bell, Peddie, Gray, Ritchie, Bowdich, 
died in attempting to solve the 
sphinx-like enigma of Africa. In 
1826 Major Laing arrived at Timbuc- 
too, being the first European who 
had succeeded in this enterprise ; 
but he never returned to impart the 
knowledge he had acquired on a sub- 
ject which civilized nations and go- 
vernments had deemed worthy of 
their attention, for, after leaving the 
town on his homeward journey, he 
was barbarously murdered by fana- 
tics. The good-fortune of visiting 
Timbuctoo and returning in safety 
was reserved for a Frenchman, René 
Caillié. It is necessary, for the un- 
derstanding of his account of that 
town, to glance at the manner in 
which he projected and accomplished 
his journey towards it. 

Caillié was a humble, uncultivated 
man, but the idea of reaching Tim- 
buctoo had been the loadstar of his 
life, the object for which he patiently 
endured years of suffering. He was 
in travelling what Luther and Loyola 
were.in religion—one of those ardent 
souls, of those enthusiasts, who brave 
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ridicule, hardship, and are ready to 
lay down their lives for the realiza- 
tion of their idea. “Timbuctoo or 
death” may be said to have been 
Caillié’s motto. 

He was born in 1800, at Mauzé, 
France. His parents were poor, and 
he received no other education than 
that which the charity school could 
afford. As soon as he could read and 
write he was apprenticed to a trade, 
but the dull monotony of such a life 
stifled him like the oppressive weight 
of a nightmare. All his leisure mo- 
ments were devoted to the reading 
of books of travel. The story of 
Crusoe inflamed his imagination ; 
visions Of shipwrecks and adventures 
were coursing through his mind, till 
he became impatient to encounter 
similar fortunes. But these boyish 
aspirations gave place to a more un- 
common feeling ; the dreamer’s mind 
sublimated them into a craving to 
distinguish himself by some addition 
to the geographical knowledge of the 
time. His fervour was especially 
stimulated when he observed the 
scantiness of names on the maps of 
Africa, What boy, lazily contem- 
plating his atlas, has not wondered 
at seeing such words as these: “These 
regions as yet remain unexplored ; 
the obstacles offered by men and na- 
ture have hitherto proved insur- 
mountable.” Such information in 
ordinary cases remains nothing but a 
gentle stimulant to curiosity and 
imagination ; but it would so excite 
Caillié that his desire of travelling 
became a passion; he ceased to join 
his peneewe in their games; he 
would shut himself upin his room 
to indulge-his dreams, and read 
all the books of travel he could 
procure. Having intimated his 
wishes to his guardian, he was warn- 
ed of the hardships which attend @ 
wandering life, but nothing could 
make him waver. With sixty francs 
in his pocket he went to Rochefort 
and embarked for Senegal. The brig 
on board which he was, sailed in con- 
sort with the Medusa, the ill-fated 
frigate whose wreck, and the horrible 
scenes that followed, have attained 
such painful celebrity. But the brig 
soon parted company with the larger 
ship and anchored safely in the har- 
bour of St. Louis. It was but ashort 
time after Caillié’s arrival that the 
failurea of Peddie’s and Oampbell’s 
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expeditions took place. Not long 
after this another expedition was 
formed and placed under the com- 
mand of Major Gray. Caillié de- 
termined to join it, and set out, ac- 
companied by two negroes. They 
travelled on foot ; he was young, his 
companions were strong and hardy, 
so that he was obliged to run in order 
to keep up with them. A burning 
sun overhead, burning sand under 
foot, were not conducive to the com- 
fort of the journey; but the young 
traveller suffered most from want of 
water. At length he arrived, ex- 
hausted, and his legs covered with 
blisters, at a village called Dakar ; 
thence he took buat to the French 
settlement of Goree. Here his resolu- 
tion seems to have failed for a time, 
at the remembrance of the sufferings 
he had just undergone, and which 
were but a slight prelude to those he 
would undergo if he attempted to 
penetrate into the interior of the 
country. He, therefore, allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to adopt a less 
trying manner of gratifying his pas- 
sion for travel ; he sailed on board a 
merchantman for Guadaloupe. There 
he held a situation, but the desire of 
travelling made him restless. The 
reading of Mungo Park’s narrative 
had added fuel to the flame with 
which Caillié was burning. He went 
to France, and thence to Senegal, 
where he arrived towards the close 
of 1818. There he eagerly grasped 
an opportunity of joining Major 
Gray’s expedition. The Major had 
sent a French agent to St. Louis, 
who should buy goods to satisfy the 
demands of a rapacious chief. Caillié 
entreated to be allowed to follow the 
expedition, without any engagement 
or salary. The agent, Partarrieu, 
granted this boon, and the adventurer 
rejoiced to be at last enabled to ex- 
= unknown lands. The little 
nd soon set out to join the main 
body. The journey was fertile in 
adventures. After being hospitably 
treated by the Yolof negroes, the 
travellers entered a desert, where for 
five days they suffered much from 
want of water. The camels had been 
laden chiefly with goods, to the ex- 
clusion of the proper number of 
water skins, Caillié was painfully 
following the caravan on foot, his 
yés were hollow, he panted for 
y his tongue hung out of his 
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mouth; at every halt he fell down 
exhausted to the ground. ne 
of the men, 4 sailor, contrivéd & 
stratagem for increasing his allowancé 
of water. After eating a fruit, he ap- 
peared to be seized with violent symp- 
toms of poisoning ; he declared that 
his mouth and throat. were on fire ; 
and his companions cheerfully gave 
him some of their allowance of water. 
The sudden relief which he expe- 
rienced after drinking gave an ink: 
ling of his ruse to the more observant 
of his companions. At length the 
worn out travellers reached Boulibaba, 
which seemed a very paradise to them. 
It is the home of Foulahs, who live 
chiefly upon milk and the fruit of the 
baobab. Again setting out, the cara- 
van again suffered from thirst, after 
five days’ journey. A hamlet having 
been reached, the negroes came out, 
bringing calabashes of water ; but no 
sooner did the wanderers begin to 
drink than swarms of thirsty bees 
settled on the vessels, seeking to sip 
up the water. Caillié had frequent! 

seen the water-skins onan with 
bees which could only be driven away 
by the smoke of burning branches. 
The main body was joined, and thé 
travellers found nature less impla- 
cable than men. Their route was 
continually obstructed by chiefs, who 
would not allow them to proceed b 

the way they intended to take ; if 
such orders were not obeyed, the ex- 
plorers were shut out from all supply 
of water till they complied. At last 
they contrived to make their escapé, 
and succeeded in reaching Bakel, a 
French fort on the Senegal ; but their 
expedition had been a failure. The 
rainy season coming on, Caillié wag 
attacked by fever, and his health wag 
so shattered, that he was obliged to 
return to France. He soon left his 
country, however, and landed in 
Senegal for the third time in 1894 
He had that dogged perseverance 
which Bruce observed in the spider. 
Although he brought with him a few 
bales of goods, with which to begin 
trade in a small way, his design was 
still to penetrate into the interior of 
Africa. To that end he applied to 
the governor, Baron Roger—a learn- 
ed geographer, who did not appear to 
think that Caillié was fit to undertake 
the exploration of an unknown region, 
and endeavoured to divert the enthu- 


siast from his purpose by representing 
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that the most sensible course would 
be to trust to the gains of trade for a 
competence, instead of embarking in 
an enterprise which would probably 
cost the adventurer his life. This 
advice could have no effect on a 
vocation like that of Caillié, who 
declared his resolution with such 
firmness, that the governor at length 
granted him some help, by which he 
would be enabled to become ac- 
quainted with the Arabic language 
and manners, by residing among the 
Brakna tribes ; for the only hope a 
solitary traveller could entertain of 
arriving at Timbuctoo, was dependent 
on his success in disguising himself, 
and going with the Arabs as one of 
themselves. Caillié accordingly pre- 
tended to have adopted the Taken 
creed, and spent eight months among 
the Moors. He underwent many 
hardships. He had to accustom 
himself to subsisting chiefly upon 
milk. When, on some of the first 
days of his nomadic life, he asked for 
something to eat, a cow was ordered 
to be milked ; and when he said he 
would like something to eat before 
drinking, his request was area 

e 


with unextinguishable laughter. 
had to bear fatigue and suspicion. 
When, after a severe seasoning to 
Arab life, he returned to St. Louis, 
Baron Roger, his protector, had re- 


turned to France. Caillié was un- 
successful in his attempt to obtain 
from government the sum of £150, 
which he deemed sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his journey. Insults 
and sneers were heaped on the would- 
heexplorer. He was obliged to choose 
between the occupation of stuffing 
birds and overseeing negroes for fifty 
francs a month. He accepted the 
latter alternative ; but when he had 
spent two months in this business, he 
heard of Baron Roger’s return. Al- 
most frantic with joy, he threw up 
his employment, and hastened to St. 
Louis. He felt sure that the time 
was come for the realization of his 
scheme ; his protector was at hand, 
and would grant his modest demands. 
To his surprise, the Baron refused to 
give any subsidy ; he merely promised 
that a sum of money should be paid 
to the adventurer on his return frbm 
Timbuctoo. Caillié indignantly re- 
fused. After obtaining the hundred 
francs he had earned as overseer, he 
shook the dust of his feet against St. 
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Louis, and weieet off to Goree, with- 
out passport or letter of recommenda- 
tion. Eight years before he had gone 
over the same track; he was, now as 
then, poor, friendless, and as far as 
ever from the accomplishment of his 
scheme. He arrived at Sierra Leone, 
where the governor made him super- 
intendent of a negro factory, at £150 
per annum. Advantageous as this 
situation was, compared with the one 
he had held in Senegal, it could not 
extinguish his desire of travelling. 
He applied to the governor, but his 
schemes were kindly deprecated. 
But he was now determined to carry 
his long-cherished desire into -effect 
without any other resources than his 
own, were it only to show the world 
that he could accomplish as much by 
self-reliance as with the help he had 
vainly solicited. He would, even at 
the cost of his life, win the premium 
offered by the Geographical Society 
of Paris to the first European who 
should succeed in reaching Timbuc- 
too. His sister, he thought, should, 
in case of his death, receive that 
money. He had saved eighty pounds, 
and with them he purchased a few 
bales of goods, which would enable 
him to pay his travelling expenses. 
He went to Kacundy, a town to the 
north of Sierra Leone. ‘Soon after 
his arrival there he met with some 
Mandingo negroes, and informed 
them in a very mysterious manner, 
that he had been taken prisoner by 
the French, and carried to Europe ; 
that he had since been brought to 
Senegal, where his master had en- 
franchised him; and that he was 
now desirous of returning to his na- 
tive land, in order to see his friends, 
or at least resume the religion of the 
true believers. In confirmation of 
this account, he salaamed in the 
Moorish fashion, and recited several 
tales from the Koran ; the Mandin- 
goes considered that behaviour as a 
sufficient shibboleth, and had no 
doubt of his veracity. They agreed 
to take him on their journey to the 
Mandingo country. The story Caillié 
had invented served, with but few 
variations, as the passport throughout 
his African wanderings. 

On April 10, 1827, he be the 
great journey to which he had looked 
forward for ten years with unabated 
eagerness. At last he was bound for 
Timbuctoo. As he was leaving the 
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town, his last look fell on the group 
of orange trees which overshadows 
the graves of Majors Peddie and 
Campbell. He tells us that he could 
not help shuddering at the thought 
that he might fall a victim to the 
fatal climate of Africa. But hope 
soon drove all gloomy thoughts from 
his mind. The country through which 
he first passed was one, the aspect of 
which could not but gladden the 
traveller. For twenty days he 
marched on the western slopes of the 
Fouta-Diallon range ; this region was 
as it were Alpine—an African Swit- 
zerland. He reached a narrow pla- 
teau, from which spring nearly all the 
rivers of Senegambia. That table- 
land is overhung with lofty mountain 
ranges, running from south to the 
north, and the north-east. It is cut 
with deep ravines; from these, as 
well as from the mountain-sides, tor- 
rents run, or springs boil upward ; 
they widen into streams that send 
from rock to rock their cascades of 
sparkling water. There, asin so many 
other spots, African scenery is any- 
thing but a desert of barren rocks 
and sands. In this favoured region, 
the land, cultivated in small farms, 


yields cassavas, Carribee cabbages, 
giraumons, gombas, pistachios. 
Refreshed by the sight of this 


picturesque region, the traveller 
crossed the districts of Kankan, 
Couranco, Fouta-Diallon, where the 
negroesare Mohammedans, and where 
he observed smiths working the iron 
found in the mountains into spears, 
hatchets, &c.; Batega, where the 
women are pretty,and where he first 
saw the famous river Dhioliba or 
Niger ; Amara, where the inhabitants 
are chiefly idolaters ; Bouré, a moun- 
tainous region, which, if the natives 
report truly, contains gold mines ; 
Kankan, a village where the market 
is always well stored with European 

oods, brought from the coast by the 
| so ha traders. While in this 
place he found it necessary to go to 
the mosque twice a day, in order to 
appear extremely pious, for the Man- 
dingoes were beginning to suspect that 
he was an European. At length he 
reached the village of Timé, where 
he determineé to spend a month, in 
order to recruit his health, for he was 
suffering from a sore on the foot. He 
little thought that his sojourn would 
be five times as long. There he 
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laboured under a severe attack of 
fever, which his position was not 
likely to allay, for he was stretched 
on a mat over the damp ground. It 
was the rainy season, water was con- 
tinually soaking through the walls of 
his cabin. - The sore on his foot in- 
creased ; and he had no other remed 

to apply than poultices of baobab 
leaves, which in some measure allayed 
the inflammation. He was nursed by 
an old negress, but even her womanly 
compassion was overcome by impa- 
tience, as his sojourn was being pro- 
longed. Just as his foot had got 
better, and he was anticipating a not 
distant departure, he was attacked 
by scurvy. He suffered so much that 
he did not sleep for more than a fort- 
night. At length he was healed ; but 
the bones of his palate had been de- 
stroyed ; the sore of his foot had 
broken out afresh ; he was a mere 
skeleton. Yet, in the most terrible 
moments of suffering, when an inex- 
orable fate seemed to bar his progress, 
and when death would have been 
welcome, he never repented of the 
resolution which had brought him, 
a lone and unbefriended wanderer, to 
these countries in which a European 
foot had never beforetrod. Hisconva- 
lescence gave him plenty of leisure for 
observing men and manners at Timé. 
His hosts were the old negress and 
her son. The inhabitants are little 
better than savages. His sore foot, 
and his clumsy manner of walking 
would excite the hilarity of the 
women ; but this apparently heartless 
mirth was the offspring of ignorance 
rather than of bad feeling, for those 
females who most jeered at his foot 
would readily fetch water for him at 
his bidding. When he was ill of the 
scurvy, he was visited by a female 
doctor. She proscribed the use of 
meat, salt, and even rice-water, and 
gave the patient an astringent decoc- 
tion of some red wood. This treat- 
ment was as efficacious as European 
therapeutics—the sick man was 
neither better nor worse for it, and to 
nature alone he ascribed his recovery; 
yet this lady doctor’s hygiéne, the 
proscribing of stimulating food, was 
very correct, though she had not 
graduated at the College of Physi- 
cians. The diet of the patient, at 
least before he saw this doctor, con- 
sisted of tan and rice, with soup made 
of herbs, or pistachio nuts, seasoned 
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with a little salt or vegetable butter. 
There are in that country more means 
of varying the bill of fare, than near 
the Senegal, where nothing but millet 
is to be had. Salt, which is a luxury 
in Africa, and is as palatable to the 
blacks as sugar to us, is obtained at 
Timé with some difficulty ; but there 
is an abundance of yams, maize, rice, 
honey, foigné beans, giraumons, pis- 
tachios. ‘The soil is very fertile, con- 
sisting of rich black mould, acted ou 
by the rains and tropical heat in so 
favourable a manner, that two har- 
vests of grain might be made in the 
year, were not the natives so inveter- 
ately indolent, and yet tilling the 
ground does not entail much labour 
there ; it consists only in breaking 
the surface of the soil, with such 
slight furrows as are mereripplescom- 
pared with the deep waves made by 
the European plough. The seed is 
then thrown in, and nature does the 
rest. 

Timé is a village of between five 
and six hundred inhabitants—Man- 
dingoes and Bambarras. The former 
are Mohammedans, the latter pagan. 
Notwithstanding this difference of 
religion, they livein mutual toleration 
and friendly feeling. The Mandingoes 
are very indolent ; but they exact 
from their slaves that labour which 
they themselves are glad to shirk. 
He who possesses eight or ten slaves 
is. accounted arich man. He who, on 
the contrary, is dependent on the 
work of hisown hands for subsistence, 
tills his fields so inefficiently that 
the harvest he reaps will not suffice 
to maintain him during the whole 
year. Many of the Mandingoes are 
traders ; they travel a good deal, car- 
rying their merchandise on their 
heads. Colat nuts are the staple of 
their traffic. This is a favourite 
article of trade-in the interior. That 
fruit is of the size of a ‘chestnut ; at 
first it appears to have a bitter taste, 
but after it is swallowed it leaves a 
sweet flavour which the negroes like 
very much. A glass of water taken 
immediately after one of them, has 
the effect of being sugared. The 
pulp is pink or white, and when ex- 
posed to the air for a moment becomes 
of arust colour. The colat tree re- 
sembles the plum tree in size and 
form. 

The traders’ profits are lessened 
the transit duty levied in every vil- 
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lage, and by the inhospitableness of 
the inhabitants of those regions 
which compels travellers to pay for 
lodging. Fire-arms not being common 
in that country, the wayfarers aré 
armed with bows and arrows. They 
carry at their girdle, for toilet pur- 
poses, a pot of vegetable butter, with 
which they anoint themselves every 
evening. This butter is the product 
of the ce, or butter-tree, which grows 
spontaneously near Timé. It is not 
unlikea peartree. The leaves, which 
are rounded and from five to six 
inches long, grow in tufts. The tree 
blossoms at the extremity of the 
branches ; the flowers are in clusters. 
The fruit, when ripe, is as large as & 
guinea-hen’s egg, and oval-shaped. 
It iscovered witha pale-green pellicle, 
beneath which is a farinaceous pulp, 
three lines thick, and of an extremely 
agreeable flavour. Under this pulp 
there is a second pellicle, very thin, 
and resembling the white membrane 
which lines an egg-shell ; this covers 
the kernel, which is of a pale coffee 
colour, and the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
The fruit, after being dried by several 
days’ exposure to the sun, is pounded 
in a mortar and reduced to flour, 
which being placed in a large cala- 
bash and mixed with lukewarm 
water, is kneaded into dough. By this 
manipulation the greasy particles are 
separated from the paste, rise to the 
surface, are collected with a wooden 
spoon, and put into another calabash, 
in which the buttery mass is well boiled 
and skimmed, so that any portion of 
pulp which might be adhering to 
itisremoved. It is then poured into 
another calabash ; then wrapped in 
ce leaves, in which condition it will 
keep two years without spoiling. 
This butter is of an ash-gray colour, 
and as hard as wood. The natives 
use it for food, for pomatum, and for 
balm. 

On January 9, 1829, the traveller 
at length left Timé, thus beginning 
what may be considered as the second 
stage of his journey, which will take 
liim as far as Jenne, a town about 
half-way between Timé and Tim- 
buctoo. The caravan numbered se- 
veral female slaves, gitls from twelve 
to fifteen years old, who carried colat 
nuts on their heads ; the poor crea- 
tures were often so exhausted as to 
let their burdens fall. The sufferin 
of the African slave are carried 
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their extreme intensity on the march; 
not in the field or cabin, where the 
necessities of life are supplied and 
the body undergoes no inordinate 
exertion ; but on the toilsome journey, 
when the nervous power is as it were 
evaporated by a fatiguing movement 
under a tropical sun. Mungo Park 
telisusofa wretched woman who broke 
down when following the caravan. It 
was found necessary tokill herin order 
to end her sufferings ; and her bones 
were left to bleach with the drift of 
the desert. To return to Caillié’s 
caravan ; fifty Mandingoes carried 
colat nuts; eight chiefs led fifteen 
donkeys; the women and slaves 
carried the baggage. Whenever a halt 
was made at any village, the women 
bruised millet for dinner, got warm 
water ready for the men’s baths, and 
again bruised millet for supper. The 
Bambarras, whose country the cara- 
van was now crossing, are more 
hospitable and kind-hearted than the 
Mandingoes. Satisfied with the pre- 
sent, and caring nothing about the 
future, they spend the greater part 
of the night in dancing. People of 
so cheerful a temperament would not 
be likely to deny themselves what 
mankind so generally love—some 
stimulating substance. It is not, 
then, surprising to learn that these 
Bambarras are fond of intoxicating 
themselves with a kind of beer, made 
of hydromel and honey. They deem 
no animal impure, and fatten dogs to 
garnish their larder. The caprices 
of fashion are not unknown even 
there; for, in some villages, the 
women wear a slip of wood thrust 
through their under lip. Nor are 
secret societies—odd - fellows—un- 
known, in a primitive form. At Mis- 
sabagou, for instance, Caillié was told 
of astrange set of men, who amuse 
themselves by playing nightly pranks. 
Theseindividualsarecalled Lous. They 
liveamid the Bambarra woods, in huts 
made of branches. They have a junior 
orcadetcorps, to whom they teach the 
mysteries of their ceremonies. At 
night they issue from the woods, and 
run round some devoted village, 
making night hideous with howling 
and unearthly screeching. The in- 
habitants of the village shut them- 
selves up in their huts. On festival 
days, however, the Lous openly enter 
the villages, where they are received 
with great cordiality, numerous 
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presents being made to them. 
Anxious tosee a Lou, Caillié concealed 
himself at nightfall behind a palisade, 
and he soon saw a man coming. 
“ His head was covered with a piece 
of rag, and from various parts of his 
body were suspended bells and little 
bits of iron, which made a horrid 
jingling noise.’ He jangled his 
appendages, howling frightfully the 
while; and this hideous noise pre- 
vented Caillié from sleeping during 
the greater part of the night. At 
Douasso the traveller nearly got into 
a scrape. He had retired to some 
distance from the village, being de- 
sirous of taking, unnoticed, an approx- 
imate observation of the height of 
the sun. But he was soon missed, 
and he was discovered in the act of 
writing. It was supposed by the 
superstitious negroes that he was 
some nefarious sorcerer, that he was 
engaged in bewitching the village ; 
the excited people assembled in great 
numbers, denouncing and threatening 
the supposed wizard. It was with 
great trouble that he sueceeded in 
yacifying them, under the plea that 
he had been making an amulet 
against all manner of diseases. They 
appeared satisfied with this account, 
and begged the wizard to write 
amulets for them. Had he complied 
with the requests that assailed him 
on every side, he would have been at 
work all day. Professor Holloway’s 
panacea would be in great demand 
among these blacks. Being neither 
a wizard nor Professor Holloway, 
Caillié was glad to leave Douasso. 
In the beginning of March he 
arrived at Cougaba, where he had his 
first boating excursion on the Niger 
in crossing the river to Jenne. The 
craft was a frail canoe, made of the 
trunk of a tree. Such boats are 
very crank ; and it was with some 
difficulty that the donkeys could be 
got on board. On landing, a dried 
up marsh was crossed ; the travellers 
forded another branch of the Niger, 
in the midst of which is the island of 
Jenne. Before reaching the town, 
however, a third branch had to be 
crossed which intersects the island. 
The caravan entered the town of 
Jenne ; Caillié was lodged in a Man- 
dingo’s house, where, out of res 
for his assumed character of a on 
the first floor room, which was the 


least dreary in the house, was allotted 
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to him. He was to be introduced on 
the following day to some of the 
wealthy Moorish merchants who 
reside at Jenne. At six o'clock he 
attended prayers at the mosque, 
where he saw several well-dressed 
Moors, who took no notice of him, 
for he was in rags ; his appearance 
was far from prepossessing. He was 
kept awake that night by anxiety as 
to the manner in which the Moors, 
his supposed countrymen, would re- 
ceive him. Should they detect him, 
his adventures would soon be over. 
Probably desirous to know his fate 
as soon as possible, he proceeded 
to call upon the Moorish merchants 
as early as eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At the first house where he 
arrived, his guide went in first, 
leaving the traveller at the door. 
This state of suspense lasted for 
nearly an hour ; the strange conduct 
of the guide was well calculated to 
create uneasiness in Caillié’s mind ; 
but to his relief it turned out at last 
that the delay was owing simply to 
the people of the house being at 
breakfast, and not wishing to be dis- 
turbed. When the repast was 
finished he was invited to come in, 
and treated with half a colat nut and 
some couscous, which, by a delicate 
attention, had been set aside for him 
from the morning meal. This dish 
was adorned with some bones, which 
the family had already been gnawing ; 
but this did not probably make it less 
acceptable to Caillié, considering the 
kindly feeling with which it was 
offered. His new acquaintances took 
him to the sherif’s house. There 
Caillié was- asked who he was, and 
told his usual story. He was a Moor, 
a native of Alexandria. When he 
was very young the Christians had 
teken him into captivity ; he had 
escaped in order to reach his native 
country and embrace the religion of 
his fathers; he was now almost 
destitute, and claimed his country- 
men’s protection to enable him to 
reach Timbuctoo, whence he would 

roceed to Alexandria. As Alexandria 
S to the east, and Caillié came from 
the west, the Moors seemed to doubt 
the truth of this account ; they further 
interrogated the traveller. Although 
he feared they would read in his face 
the deception which he was practising 


upon them, he proceeded to give the 
explanation requested, and narrated 
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how he had been educated by the 
Christians in their country, but had 
been brought, when grown up, to the 
West Coast of Africa ; how he had 
there worked in a commercial estab- 
lishment, enjoying his master’s utmost 
confidence, until he had been per- 
suaded by the Foulahs to leave the 
Christians, had escaped, and had been 
received by the sovereign of Fonta- 
Diallon, a zealous Mohammedan. 
This account appeared plausible to 
the Moors. They asked him whether, 
while sojourning among the Chris- 
tians, he had eaten pork and drunk 
brandy. He confessed that his master 
had obliged him to do so; and the 
Moslems were horror-struck at such 
fearful impiety. It nolonger appeared 
surprising to them that a man should 
undertake a long and perilous journey, 
if by that means he could avoid the 
commission of so heinous a sin as that 
of eating unclean flesh and drinking 
forbidden beverages. However, the 
sherif did not evince any peculiar 
anxiety to give hospitality to the 
wanderer, whom he sent to the 
negro chief of Jenne. This black 
magistrate decreed that the sherif 
should entertain the poor Moor until 
an opportunity occurred for sending 
him to Timbuctoo. Although some- 
what vexed, the sherif promised to 
obey this order. 

The Moorish merchants of Jenne 
were, at the time of Caillié’s visit, 
about thirty or forty in number. 
They resided in the best houses, 
generally near the market-place. The 
principal trade of the place was in 
their hands, and they formed .firms 
of several partners each. They were 
the owners of large barges plying 
between Jenne eat tiadoaten. ese 
merchants did not keep shops, but 
they employed confidential agents to 
sell goods on their account. The 
merchant himself would, however, 
often sit on a mat before his house, 
with cakes of salt beside him, waitin 
for, customers, who in exchange wel 

ive him ivory, gold, rice, millet, 

oney, raw wax, stored provision 
and onions. The merchant woul 
store these goods in his house, and 
afterwards forward them to Timbuc- 
too, whence he would in return receive 
salt, tobacco, and European goods. 
The market at Jenne contained ar- 
ticles of European manufacture— 
printed muslins, calicoes, scarlet cloth, 
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hardware, muskets, sulphur, sham 
amber, sham coral, glass beads. For 
a thousand cowries a pair of trowsers 
can be had; a pair of slippers for 
three hundred. ten of these cowries, 
or small shells, used for money in 
those countries, are equal to one 
halfpenny. The Moors sell tea and 
white sugar, but only the most wealthy 
inhabitants can afford suck luxuries. 
At Jenne pocket-handkerchiefs are 
in use; this was some comfort to 
Caillié, as in the countries he had 
just gone over it would have been 
dangerous to have shown so outland- 
ish an article. Gold was often brought 
to Jenne. That town was also a 
market for slaves, whom the mer- 
chants sent to ‘Tafilet, Mogador, 
Tunis, Tripoli. The slaves observed 
by Caillié in Moorish households at 
Jenne were well fed, well clothed, 
and not hard-worked. Their lot 
would have been preferable to that 
of the peasantry of some European 
countries, if anything could compen- 
sate for the loss of liberty. These 
slaves generally became confidential 
servants, whose office was to take 
care of the house in the master’s ab- 
sence, to pack up and ship the goods. 
Whole sacks of cowries are intrusted 
to them for counting. These slaves 
often received from their masters a 
handful of cowries to buy what they 
liked. 

The town of Jenne is about two 
miles and a half in circumference ; it 
is surrounded bya very ill-constructed 
earth wall, about ten feet high and 
fourteen inches thick. The houses 
are built of bricks. They are as large 
as thoSe of European villages; the 

reater number have only one story. 

hey have no windows visible out- 
side, as the apartments open on an 
inner court. The town contains be- 
tween eight and nine thousand inha- 
bitants. Caillié was very well treated 
by the Moors during his stay ; but 
this hospitality proved somewhat 
costly ; for he was obliged by his 
hosts to sell his goods far below their 
value. He durst not refuse them, 
thinking their services might be useful 
to him. While awaiting an oppor- 
tunity of leaving, he was informed of 
the death of a Christian who had 
come to Timbuctoo “to write the 
country,” as the Moors said: he had 
been attacked on the road and mur- 
dered. Oaillié understood that this 
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Christian must have been Majcr 
Laing. He deplored the death of 
that intrepid traveller ; and his sym- 
pathy was intensified by the thought, 
that a like tragic fate would also be 
his own, were his disguise detected. 

Oulad-Marmou, the sherif, being 
pleased with the traveller for allow- 
ing himself to be fleeced of his goods 
at a merely nominal price, invited 
him to dinner. Eight merchants 
were guests at this feast. On a small 
table, four inches high, round which 
the party were seated, was placed a 
huge pewter dish containing stewed 
mutton. The conversation was at the 
expense of the Christians; Caillié 
was “chaffed” for having partaken 
of pork and spirits among the Giaours. 
After dinner, tea was served. 
walk on the banks of the river and 
poe in the house (for it was too 
ate to go to mosque) concluded the 
evening. Well might Caillié say that 
the difference was great between 
these merchants and the nomadic 
Moors among whom he had once 
sojourned. 

On the 19th of March the Ramadan 
began ; but far from experiencing 
privation, the traveller found his fare 
rather better than before. A hearty 
meal was made at eight in the even- 
ing, and another at one o'clock in the 
morning ; so that the secret of the 
fast consists merely in sitting up a 
little later than usual to make a noc- 
turnal dinner, and sleeping away the 
hours devoted to abstinence. In this 
manner were the demands of the 
stomach conciliated with those of 
religion. 

On March 23, Caillié embarked 
in the boat which was to take him 
down the branch to a larger barge 
in the main stream. ‘This last stage 
of his journey will be performed by 
water, and will take him to Tim- 
buctoo. When going on board, the 
traveller must have rejoiced at being 
so far advanced on his way. His 
halt at Jenne had been comfortable, 
compared to the period during which 
he had been detained by disease at 
Timé ; the reception of the Moors, 
though somewhat cool, had not been 
unfavourable ; and though many 
hardships were still to be undergone, 
he could look forward to the future 
with some confidence. 

There was a crowd on the shore 
waiting to see the boat start. At 
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half-past nine the moorings were 
loosed, and Caillié’s hosts went away, 
exclaiming, “Salam aley—koum Ab- 
dallah !” for such was the purser's 
name the traveller had thought pro- 
per to ship. He had a letter of re- 
commendation, written by the sherif 
to a merchant of Timbuctoo. About 
two o'clock the main stream of the 
Niger was reached ; it is at that time 
three times as wide as the Seine at 
Pont-neuf, or as wide as the Thames 
at London-bridge. It is very deep ; 
the banks are low and barren. The 
boat progressed at the rate of about 
two miles an hour, sometimes 
punted along, sometimes rowed, 
sometimes towed from the shore. Two 
days afterwards, the passengers and 
oods were transferred to the larger 
arge, which was laden with rice, 
millet, cotton, honey, vegetable but- 
ter. Its burden was about sixty tons. 
These boats are from ninety to one 
hundred feet long, twelve or fourteen 
feet broad amidships. They draw from 
six to seven feet of water. No iron 
enters into their composition ; they 
are built of large planks joined with 
ropes made of the hemp of the coun- 
try ; the interstices are filled with 
clay and straw. It is a wonder that 
a fabric so primitively caulked can 
keep afloat under its heavy cargo. In 
the middle of the boat is an open 
space, where two men are constantly 
engaged in baling out the water, 
which is never less than half a foot 
deep; they use large calabashes for 
this purpose. That place, which is 
always covered with bright green 
moss, also serves for a caboose, where 
the women cook the victuals of the 
crew in small earthenware stoves. 
At the stern stands the steersman, 
who does his best to manage the 
craft with a long pole by way of 
rudder. Sixteen or eighteen sailors 
propel the vessel, punting, rowing, or 
towing ; but a sail is never carried. 
Whenever the wind ruffles the surface 
of the water, the craft is in danger ; 
it cannot live in waves ; so that the 
navigation is slow and perilous. 
Caillié’s passage was uncomforta- 
ble. Notwithstanding his being re- 
commended to the captain by the 
Moors, he was rated and treated as 
a slave. He could hardly get his 
share of food. It was with difficulty 
that he could find some corner where 
he could be sheltered from the sun by 
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day and from the dew by night. A 
— Foulah was the only being on 

ard who showed any attention to 
the stranger. The Mandingo sailors 
did not contribute to modify Caillié’s 
opinion of that negro race, who are, 
according to his experience, inhospi- 
table, arrogaut when possessed of any 
authority, however petty it may be, 
and fawning when they meet with a 
superior, or with anyone energetic 
enough to resist them. 

On the 2nd of April, the boat 
reached Lake Debo. This majestic 
inland sea was greeted with the fir- 
ing of muskets, and the shouts of 
“Salam! Salam!” When the sun 
set, it seemed to stk in a liquid 
horizon. As the boat proceeded 
slowly onwards, the sailors singing 
at their oars, Caillié admired the 
unexpected sight of a large sheet of 
water in the heart of Africa. On 
issuing from Lake Debo the river is 
six miles broad, but about twenty 
miles further it is found narrowed to 
three-quarters of a mile. The banks 
are low, and' destitute of vegetation. 
After passing several hamlets, the 
barge halted at Sa, a large village 
shaded by tamarind trees. . Moored 
before it were from thirty to forty 
boats. Vessels bound to Timbuctoo 
form convoys at Sa, inorder to pro- 
tect each other, to some extent at 
least, from the exactions of the un- 
scrupulous and parasitical — tribes, 
called Soorghoos by the natives, and 
Touariks by the Moors, who live on 
what they can extort from passing 
barges. Every flotilla has a chief 
called the Amiroo, who determines 
the periods for halting and starting, 
as well as the amount of contributions 
that are to be yielded to the Touariks. 
The appearance of this fleet, the nu- 
merous bales heaped up on the shore, 
the activity of thé people, reminded 
Caillié of an European seaport ; the 
picture was far above what he could 
have expected to see in so remote a 
awe of Africa. Filinsa, which the 

ats passed two or three days after, 
is a dockyard, where many boats were 
under repair. The only tool used by 
the shipwrights is a small hatchet, 
with which they shape out the frag- 
ments of old boats, which they adjust 
to the holes to be filled up. 

A plant called kondoo grows in 
great numbers on the banks of the 
river. It is a creeper, about ten feet 
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long ; its stalk is as thick as a reed ; 
its leaves narrow, serrated, six to 
eight inches long. The negroes ex- 
tract a favourite liquor from this 
plant, by reducing it to a powder, of 
which a decoction is made. This 
beverage has a sugary taste. 

The progress of the flotilla was 
delayed by an accident. One of the 
barges went to the bottom. Not- 
withstanding the activity displayed 
by the crews, who hasted to the res- 
cue in small canoes, the greater part 
of the merchandise was lost. Caillié 
somewhat naively observes that this 
was a great loss to the owners, be- 
cause insurance is unknown in that 
part of the world. He also noted 
the unconcerned appearance of the 
Moor through whose neglect the 
wreck had occurred. Two days more 


were employed in fishing for bags of 


rice and millet ; in default of diving- 
bells the negroes plunged; but un- 
fortunately one of them was drowned. 
The fleet proceeded on its tedious na- 
vigation, which was varied only by 
the sight now of herds of cattle graz- 
ing in the marshes near the shore, 
now of bright yellow quicksands ; 
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then-of hippopotami, whose heads 
only were seen above the water. 
These behemoths kept at some dis- 
tance, fortunately for the navigators, 
if the negroes are to be believed, who 
assured Caillié that a hippopotamus 
running against a barge would com- 
pletely shatter it. If this was said 
of any vessel other than these Niger 
boats, it would be a .sailor’s yarn ; 
but it is not at all surprising that it 
should be true of barges put together 
with ropes, and for which keeping 
together under any circumstances is 
a feat in itself worthy of admiration. 
On the marshes were also seen multi- 
tudes of water-fowl ; sheep and horses 
also feed in the pasturages of these 
prairie-like regions. Now and thena 
Foulah owner of flocks would come 
to the water-side, offering milk in 
exchange for tobacco ; but there was 
no tobacco to be had from the boats, 
and he would not give his milk for 
cowries. 

When the river overtiows its banks, 
the marshes are covered to the depth 
of eight or ten feet, the plain forming 
a vast lake ; the Foulahs then retire 
to a higher part of the country. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Amone the signal failures of the 
Radical party during the portion of 
the Session of 1866 when Mr. Glad- 
stone led the House of Commons 
must certainly be classed the attack 


on the Irish Church. It was heralded. 


with a great flourish of trumpets. 
That the assault might be in over- 
whelming force Mr. Dillwyn was 
pm nia thrust aside, and an 
abler man, but one new to the House, 
put in his place. The alliance between 
the late Chief Minister—for Lord 
Russell was only a nominal Premier 
—and the extreme Irish party also 
lent to the hopes of the enemies of 
the Church a buoyancy never before 
experienced, and the prospects were, 


in fact, so discouraging to constitu- 
tionalists that, as was the case some 
three years before, some very saga- 
cious people, fruitful in expedients, 
but rather timid, counselled the 
anticipating of the collision by the 
project of endowing other sects, and 
in particular, of course, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The 
propriety of giving it a position co- 
ordinate with that of the Church of 
the nation was discussed for some 
weeks with eurnestness. But when 
the controversy which had caused 
those nervous apprehensions did occur 
it proved a mere fiasco. Such a 
collapse never occurred when Mr, 
Dillwyn was the officer in command 
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as did under his more talented suc- 
cessor, and thecause was manifest. In 
passing into the hands of the repre- 
sentative of the ultra-political party 
of Ireland, from those of the repre- 
sentative of the Voluntaries of Eng- 
land, the Parliamentary movement 
against the Irish Church to a great 
extent lost the sympathy of the latter, 
a few of whose leaders only are in- 
sensible to the impolicy and even 
danger of fostering the Ultramon- 
tane influence. The great body of 
their followers felt constrained by 
their Protestant and national in- 
stincts to withhold their sympathy 
from the new assailants of the Irish 
Church ; and thus the effort to over- 
throw it became purely a sectional 
one, and as such weak and ineffective. 
Even the singular energy of the ex- 
perienced champion of the extreme 
ecclesiastical Roman principles lately 
introduced—to the confessed annoy- 
ance of the more liberal portion of 
the Roman Catholic body—into Ire- 
land, though it may have astonished 
did not convince the House of Com- 
mons, or draw back the Dissenters 
who had become suspicious of their 
new allies. When the debate was ad- 
journed it was felt that the “ demon- 
stration,” such as it was, had been 
inade—that the subject would not be 
likely to trouble Parliament again 
this year, and that the attempt to 
form an English and Irish alliance 
against the Irish Church had rather 
proved for its advantage. == 
The coldness of the reception given 
tothe Church’s assailant in the Spring 
of the year was also largely due to 
the circumstance that the English 
public understand the question in its 
many important national and social 
bearings better than they did some 
three or four years ago. Discussion 
has not injured, but has benefited the 
defence of this portion of the institu- 
tions of the country. Many of the 
most highly esteemed and the ablest 
leaders of English opinion have 
turned their attention to the subject 
since Lord Palmerston made his me- 
morable declaration in favour of a 
loyal maintenance of the integrity of 
the one and indivisible ecclesiagtical 
settlement in England and Ireland, 
and the result has been the throwing 
of a flood of light especially upon 
the History of the Irish Church, 
which the revolutionary party have 
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ever been active to misrepresent. 
There was an apathy among Irish 
constitutionalists which was anythin 
but creditable to them with regar 
to those misrepresentations, but that 
reproach has been rolled away as 
our notice of this volume and pam- 
phiets may serve to show ; and now 
the case of the Irish Church will be 
popularly understood, and the occu- 
pation of the maligners will have 
vanished with the disappearance of 
the ignorance on which they reckoned. 
The conviction is now general 
that in defending the Irish Church 
the public writer is not standing 
by a mere institution which is an 
accident, and whose removal would 
leave the Constitution intact, but 
that he is as much engaged in the 
labour of preserving the peace, good 
order, proper relations of classes, 
and happiness of the people, as if 
he were defending the Constitution 
against the manhood suffrage of Mr. 
Bright, or the equivalent flesh-and- 
blood doctrine of Mr. Gladstone. The 
same hands wield the axe against 
Church and State: the project of 
Democracy is comprehensive and re- 
morseless, and it is fatal to yield to 
it at any point. We feel bound in 
these pages, therefore, which are de- 
signed to be independently and libe- 
rally constitutional, to give what en- 
couragement it is in our power to 
afford to every writer on the Irish 
Church, who defends it as a funda- 
mental principle of English political 
arrangements, without defending 
whatever abuses may be proved to 
exist in it, or opposing the reforms 
that will cause it better to fulfil its 
objects. That abuses there are it 
would be idle to deny, and the only 
moment when the future of the 
Church seems overcast, is when a 
fatal indifference to the existence of 
abuses, and a contempt for reforms, 
are perceived among its apathetic 
governors and principal counsellors. 
There has been far too much cf the 
contentment which a certified life- 
tenure of revenues produces ; but it 
must be confessed that this treachery 
to the institution, to the State, and to 
religion, is less marked than formerly. 
There has been of late a great stirring, 
and the present activity of her cler, 
in all the departments of her work, 
and in the promotion of schemes for 
her better government and more 
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vigorous action, cannot but tell most 
favourably upon the position of the 
Irish Church ere a few years pass. 

The volume of Essays by Clergy- 
men of the Established Church in 
Ireland is-not the least striking of 
the evidences of this activity. It 
is the composition of four Ulster in- 
cumbents who recognised the want 
of a work which should be a com- 
pendious statement of how the Irish 
Church originated ; how it became 
deformed and subsequently reformed ; 
how it was retarded by mischievous 
legislation ; how unfairly a persecut- 
ing spirit is attributed to its clergy of 
the penal-law times ; and how it now 
stands with respect to its hopes of 
gradually winning over the affections 
of a people whose ancestors struggled 
hard and long against the usurped 
supremacy over their Church of the 
Roman pontiffs. 

Before touching upon any of the 
Essays, we may express regret that 
there should be about the volume an 
affected similarity of conception to 
the “ Essays and Reviews” of recent 
notoriety. That circumstance may, 
we fear, prejudice some readers of the 
preface against it. The writers of 
these Five—not Seven— treatises 

eed that each was to “deal with 
his own bp mpeg subject in his own 
way, and that no one else was to be 
answerable for his opinions.” On this 
understanding, they add, were the 
Essays written; and they “desire it 
to be distinctly understood that each 
one speaks for himself and for himself 
only.” They wish to say furthermore 
that “they appear not as apologists 
nor as advocates, but as citizens 
thinking freely on a great national 
question, and contributing their 
thoughts to that public opinion in 
accordance with which all national 
questions must ultimately be de- 
cided.” If it were the general habit 
of readers to begin at the beginning, 
with the preface, we should tremble 
for the effect of so bold a claim to 
influence the public opinion which 
decides on the fate of States and 
Churches, and of so formal and for- 
midable a disavowal of each other as 
the Essayists thus plagiarize ; but as 
most persons nowadays skip over 
preliminary addresses “to the reader,” 
to get at once at the marrow of a 
book, we can yeahs | think that we 
have ourselves acted wisely in men- 
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tioning that there is a preface at 
all. Lest any one should read it, and 
be disturbed by it, however, we 
hasten to say that there was no rea- 
son whatsoever for a repetition of 
the introduction to the Seven Essays, 
the Four writers on the Irish Church 
having broached nothing very novel, 
startling, or heterodox, and being as 
to matter and style, despite their 
repudiation of each other, singularly 
alike. They regard the object from 
different points of view, indeed, but 
all with one object, and have obviously 
consulted thesame documents, and fre- 
quently cross and recross each others’ 
track. We may just add, moreover, to 
get rid at once of carping, that when 
they claim to have spoken not as 
apologists but as “ citizens,” they 
ought to have said clerical citizens, 
for if the papers had no authors’ 
names it would still be easy to see 
the ecclesiastic in them. We do not 
object, however, on that score, for if 
the cleric’s hand deals fondly with the 
institution to whose cause its efforts 
are solemnly pledged, the layman’s is 
often too rough and summary in its 
treatment of a problem which is not 
to be determined by merely political 
considerations. 

The paper on the Establishment 
and Endowment of Religious Bodies 
by the State, the work of the Rev. 
James Byrne, rector of Cappagh, is 
the most ambitious, and no one can 
dispute the ability with which the 
questions raised in it are handled, 
though many will consider the rea- 
soning fanciful rather than conclu- 
sive, and the final principle asserted 
and policy recommended slight for 
such a weight of previous argument. 
Mr. Byrne’s “axioms,” are easily 
stated. He holds, for example, that 
it is the duty of the civil power “ to 
provide for the universality and the 
permanence of the beneficial influ- 
ences of religion throughout the na- 
tion, and so to make its provisions 
that the highest possible amount of 
benefit may be secured,” but to com- 
prehend the spirit of this observation 
it must be added that he considers 
“most of the forms of religious belief 
which prevail in the nation ” deserv- 
ing of being preserved by the State 
“‘as good in themselves and good in 
their effects.” “Is it necessary,” he 
writes, “‘ erore that every form of_ 
Christian belief amongst us, however 
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we may differ from its doctrines, is 
yet in the main a good? . . This 
variety of religious beliefs must of 
necessity involve error, and that error 
isan evil. Religious error in parti- 
cular is a serious evil ; - nor is it 
possible to look without alarm on some 
of the diversities of religious belief 
which exist in the country. But can 
We pronounce with regard to any of 
them that they are damning errors?” 
The idea is disputed that the civil 
— has properly no charge of re- 
igion because its object is merely 
temporal utility. Mr. Byrne holds 
to the fullest the principle that the 
State should be to religion a nursing- 
mother, only that he would have her 
the nursing-mother not of the Church, 
but of al/ Churches. The special 
difficulty in the case of the Roman 
Catholic Church he treats thus : 
“The Roman Catholic Church has 
inherent political tendencies which 
do not coincide with those of English 
politics, but even in her case the evil 
which results from these in favouring 
disloyalty and disaffection is as 
nothing compared with the good 
which she does in strengthening the 
fabric of society by enforcing the ob- 
ligations of moral duty.” The argu- 
ment proceeds—The attempt to bring 
the nation to conformity by the sim- 
ple establishment of one Church is 
vain ; pains and penalties are inju- 
rious ; the Voluntary system is not 
applicable to all classes, and deterio- 
rates the ministrations of religion ; 
consequently, “General Endowment” 
is the only resource. As respects the 
Roman Catholic Church, it would be, 
the writer holds, a beneficial and 
healing measure ; but his statements 
are rather loose here, since he admits 
that the Pontiff might not desire it, 
and yet adds that “the offer might 
be made, and if refused, it could not 
be without its effect.” If refused, 
his whole theory of providing for the 
universality of the good effects of 
religion, and for the independence of 
the clergy in ministering to the 

ople, would break down. In the 
istinction, too, between Establish- 
ment and Endowment lies a graver 
difficulty, which he appears to thave 
not foreseen. He contemplates the 
position for the Established Church 
of a special organ to lead the re- 
ligious thought of the nation and 
provide for the religious wants of its 
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superior classes, and to enable it to 
perform this function, it should have 
a territorial status, whilst the other 
religions, such as the Roman Catholic 
Church, should have only an Endow- 
ment ; but this is the arrangement 
which the Roman Catholic episcopal 
leaders have over and again de- 
clared that they will not consent to 
occupy. What they demand is, in 
their phrase, Equality, in other words, 
€ position similar in all respects to 
that of the Establishment. As to con- 
cede this would be impracticable (and 
a general endowment of all creeds 
in England and Ireland would be 
scarcely less so), the ultimate conse- 
quence of Mr. Byrne's positions would 
be inevitable and universal Volun- 
taryism—the very “settlement” he 
inveighs against. 

Very different in character, and 
much more popular in its interest, is 
the essay of Mr. Edwards on the 
“ History of the Irish Church.” It is 
a careful sketch of the Church’s con- 
dition from age to age, with a clear 
exposition of its principles, and the 
corruption which they suffered by the 
invasion of foreign influences. It is 
extraordinary how complete is the 
ignorance which prevails even among 
educated persons with reference to 
the story of religion in Ireland, and 
there could be no more important 
contribution to our historical litera- 
ture than a treatise which removes 
that ignorance. Canon Words- 
worth’s tract is most admirable, 
but less impressive, because less 
philosophical, than Mr. Edwards’ 
masterly composition, which we re- 
commend not only to the attention of 
all Churchmen, but of all “ citizens” 
who feel deficient in a knowledge of 
Irish history, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical. 

That the Irish Church during the 
“primitive” period of its existence 
was, in discipline and government, 
peculiar, and not a copy of any other, 
or subordinate to any other, is proved 
when the nature of the system under 
which it subsisted, is stated ; and Mr. 
Edwards discharges the duty ably : 


“The spirit of clanship already referred 
to, appears to have pervaded the religious 
system, no less than the temporal polity, of 
the ancient Irish. The founder of a re- 
ligious society became, as it were, the 
spiritual chieftain of the community 
(usually termed his family), nor of the 
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original community only, but of all its 
branches elsewhere established. This head- 
ship or chieftaincy, moreover, descended to 
his suecessors (termed in Irish, Co-arbs), 
and that wholly irrespective of their eccle- 
siastical status, whether of bishop, presby- 
ter, or layman. Thus the successor or Co- 
arb of St. Patrick in the Abbey of Armagh, 
claimed and received the allegiance of all 
the minor socicties of his foundation, and 
80 of the Co-arbs of Columkill at Hy, and 
of Briget at Kildare, &c.; a kind of gene- 
ral headship, though of a vague and un- 
certain character, being conceded to the 
Abbot of Armagh as Co-arb of the Apostle 
of Ireland. The result of this singular 
system was, that tlhe Co-arhs, and not the 
bishops as such, became the principal per- 
sonages in the Church; so that while the 
succession of the latter is obscurely and 
imperfectly recorded, that of the former has 
been most carefully preserved.* Bishops, 
in fact, were considered but as accessories, 
however essential, to the establishments of 
Which the abbots were heads and fathers, 
The abbot might, indeed, be himself a 
bishop, but he might also be a layman. 
His monastery might possess among its 
members one bishop, or seven; or it might 
be dependent for the special episcopal offices 
on some neighbouring bi: hop, or on the 
casual visit of a stran; ger. The nearest 
approach to diocesan epicopacy was where 
a bishop was electe: for an entire tribe or 
clan; and it is easy to understand how, as 
paganism declined and the people in gene- 
ral became Christianized, the monastic 
bishop would be gradually superseded by 
the bishop of the district or territory, and 
how also the social status of the latter 
would gradua'ly rise as he exercised his 
functions within a wider sphere, embracing 
perhaps several monasteries ; and that thus 
the way would be prepared for the intro- 
duction of that regular diocesant jurisdic- 
tion which had been already established in 
most other parts of Christendom. 

“ Another illustration of tle clan system 
is to be found in the mode in which the 
tenure of such lands as had from time to 
time been bestowed on the Church was re- 
gulated; for while these grants included 
all the rights of chieftainry as held by the 
original donor, the actual possession both 
of the lands and of the temporal chieftain- 
ship generally continued in his family, 
though in subjection to the spiritual supe- 
rior or Co-arb, who received therefrom 
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certain returns, whether in money, or land, 
or service, or perhaps im all three.” 


During this period, also, it is be- 
yond all question that the doctrine 
of the Irish Church, like its eccle- 
siastical arrangements, was its own, 
and not dictated for its adoption from 
without. It was the doctrine of 
Patrick’s Confession, and included 
the truths of the Trinity, of the in- 
carnation and death, of the resurrec- 
tion and ascension, of Christ, and of 
His future coming as a judge. The 
supreme authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures was another principle of 
the religion of theancient IrishChurch, 
and frequent appeals to Holy Writ, as 
the only authority conclusive on 
points of doctrine, are found in the 
oldest religious writers. The absence 
of all reference, on the other hand, to 
any of the characteristic dogmas of 
the modern Church of Rome has 
ever puzzled those who have sought 
to identify the Irish Church of the 
primitive era with that more modern 
Chureh. The most active period of 
the Irish Church’s existence preceded 
the ninth century. Its missionaries 
were known in other lands, and ear- 
ried pure doctrine with them to 
countries where it had already be- 
come corrupted. Finally, however, 
the foreign influence, which has in 
religion been disastrous to Ireland 
throughout her whole history, began 
to prevail over the simplicity of home 
faith, and errors were imported from 
the localities abroad where Churches 
existed that were really subject to, or 
had become affected injuriously by, 
the Church of Rome. It was not, 
however, until the Danish invasion 
that Ireland lost her purity in reli- 
gion along with her independence. 
When the Ostmen lande di i 795, the 
degeneracy began which was com- 
pleted four hundred years later, when 
the island was delivered, as to its 
faith and Church discipline, into the 
hands of the Pontiff by an English 
Prince. During the Danish domina- 


* “ Rev. R. King, im his able and elaborate work on the early history of the Primacy of 
Armagh, has established the fact that previous to the twelfth century there was no such 


functionary as the Archbishop of Armagh in the modern sense of the word; 


; that the 


Co-arbs of St. Patrick were in reality the abbots of the monastery at Armagh, being 
only per accidens bishops, more frequently presbyters, and for the last two hundred years 


of that period, married la: 


t “Several of the existing dioceses (as Kilmacduagh, Kilfenora, Ross, ) ate identical 
With the territories anciently held by particular tribes or clans” 
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tion and the Christian martyrdoms, 
the ancient and previously intact and 
independent Church was broken up, 
and that of Rome, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, sent her ablest 
representatives to Ireland to further 
the Papal Supremacy. Those persons 
coucerned themselves little with ques- 
tions of doctrine, but strove with all 
their energies to destroy this inde- 
pendence, and had succeeded before 
the commencement of the eleventh 
century. With the holding of the 
Synod of Kells, in 1152, over which 
a Roman Cardinal presided, the sub- 
jection of the Irish Church was com- 
pleted. Twenty years after, the State 
itself was brought under foreign 
domination, when Henry II. claimed 
to have obtained from the Pope the 
right of property over the island. 
To a Roman invasion, then, Ireland 
owed the loss of her National Church 
first, and of her National indepen- 
dence afterward. Then ensued the 
long, tedious, and confused struggles 
by which the foreign secular and re- 
ligious invaders—an unholy alliance 
of violence and plunder—strove to 
crush the old people of the land, 
morally, mentally, and physically. 
The native clergy degenerated, learn- 
ing died away, the old monasteries of 
the scholastic era ceased to exist— 
with the entrance of the Roman and 
English invaders. The oppressive 
rule of both over Ireland continued, 
to the extinguishment of religion and 
of letters, until the shaking off of the 
Papal Supremacy in England, in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., led to an at- 
tempt to redeem Ireland from the 
influence of the same usurpation. 
Then the struggle took another form. 
It was one of the old invaders against 
the other ; but the representatives of 
the Roman system contrived to esta- 
blish themselves somewhat, at last, in 
the affections of the people, and the 
measures adopted to promote a reli- 
gious Reformation were unwise, and 
as coming from the stranger, whose 
rule had been neither just nor concilia- 
tory, were received with the greater 
prejudice. The Reformation, though a 
return to the simplicity in doctrine of 
the old Irish Church, was confined en- 
tirely to the English colony, and only 
to a part of it, a number of the settlers 
sympathising with the people, and 
adopting their creed, and the Church 
of Rome, consequently, came to feel 
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that it had a power in popular sup- 
port which it could ieaeie against 
the Government it was itself respon- 
sible for having introduced, and con- 
sequently promoted rebellions, and 
foreign plots, and a thousand schemes 
of revolution, as it saw the danger 
increasing of a completed English 
conquest, and with that conquest of 
an establishment of the English faith. 
Had England remained un-Reformed 
and true to the Church of Rome, the 
Church of Rome would have assisted 
her to deal with the Irish people as 
oppressively as she pleased. In the 
struggle of English rulers against 
Hiberno-Roman bishops, the English 
ruler made little way, and the fact 
that the Reformed Church in Ire- 
land is the Church of a minority 
to-day is entirely his reproach. 
The Church has not failed, but the 
State has failed. That purity of 
doctrine and that simplicity of rite 
which charmed and overcame the 
Irish of the fourth and fifth century 
would have proved as powerful an in- 
fluence with the Irish of the six- 
teenth, if the agents of the Reforma- 
tion had been the counterparts of the 
missionaries of the ancient time, and 
not corrupt legislators and intriguers, 
as often plotting iniquitously with 
the Roman representatives as op- 
posing them. The alternations from 
a National to a Roman _ policy, 
under a succession of monarchs 
and rulers, rendered it absolute- 
ly impossible that a Reformation 
could be effected ; and the strongest 
proof of the want of directness of 
motive, and clearness of perception, 
caused by this confusion, is the fact 
that, earnest as various sovereigns 
and governors professed to he to 
extend the Reformed faith in Ireland, 
they did not recognise the necessity 
to that end of giving the people the 
Scriptures and their “Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” in the tongue they 
understood, and to which they clung 
with a fond affection. 

There is no portion of Irish history 
which has more served the purposes 
of the agitator than the era of the 

enal laws. There is no portion of 
it which has been misrepresented with 
greater industry and with a more 
wicked purpose. It iscommonly put 
forward, even by a in whom 
ignorance is scarcely less disgraceful 
than mendacity, that those laws were 
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laws enacted purely andsimply against 
liberty of conscience, and with a view 
to force a hated religion upon the 
people. It is asserted by the same 
class that they were rigidly and con- 
tinuously enforced, even in times 
when sedition was not rife, and the 
colonists had no grounds for terror. 
All who care to know and state the 
truth are, on the contrary, aware that 
the penal laws originated in political 
causes solely, and were supposed, 
however erroneously, to be a protec- 
tion against political plots and dangers. 
They were the result of the secret 
intrigues with foreigners, and the 
domestic treachery of the very persons 
who used them again as an instru- 
ment of disturbance ; and were at all 
times greatly moderated in their 
operation through the efforts of the 
more responsibly placed of the Re- 
formed clergy. On this subject Mr. 
Edwards speaks with perfect truth. 


“The close of the seventeenth and the 
commencement of the eighteenth centuries 
were signalized by the enactment of many 
stringent laws against Roman Catholics, 
which entailed on them great hardships 
and disabilities. All Romish bishops and 
other ecclesiastical authorities, and all 
monks and other regulars were ordered to 
leave the kingdom; all monasteries were 
suppressed, and all intermarriages with 
Protestants rendered penal. No Papist 
was permitted to hold landed property, to 
carry arms, or to practise as a solicitor. 
Harsh as these and some other subsequent 
measures undoubtedly were, and opposed to 
the dictates of the more enlightened and 
tolerant policy of our day,* it should be borne 
in mind that they were directed against 
Romanism not as a religious system, but as 
a hostile political organization. It was 
undeniable that the confusion and blood- 
shed of the last half century were directly 
traceable to the influence of the Romish 
hierarchy and those acting under their 
authority, in their attempts to overthrow 
the existing institutions in Church and 
State. Besides which, it was notorious that 
a constant intercourse was kept up, by their 
means, with the deposed king: and that 
they were on the watch for the first favour- 
able opportunity of renewing their treason- 
abie attempts. It is not, then, very sur- 
prising that the measures adopted to 


counteract their designs were such as 
nothing but absolute necessity could justify ; 
and were continued so long as that neces- 
sity appeared to require. Meanwhile, the 
inevitable effect was to deepen the mutual 
animosity of parties and of creeds; and to 
render yet more hopeless the prospect of 
reclaiming the mass of the people to a 
hearty allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, or to the communion of their ancient 
national Church.” 


We find a number of very sagacious 
remarks in Mr. Edwards’ pages, as, 
for example, when he says that even 
in later times the error was committed 
“which seems too generally to have 
pervaded the policy of our English 
rulers and philanthropists, from the 
earliest period of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries, that of 
trying to turn Irishmen into English- 
men, instead of helping them to be- 
come Irishmen of the best quality.” 
So again, with reference to the late re- 
duction in the number of bishopries, 
when by a false “ reform,” ten episco- 
pal sees were swept away, he 
adds that “admitting some sacrifice 
to have been called for under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the Church 
and the country, there were many in 
whose opinion the other alternative 
which is said to have been contem- 
plated would have been preferable— 
namely, to retain the sees, but to 
curtail theirincomes.” And so again, 
when speaking of the missionary re- 
sponsibilities of the Irish Church, he 
declares it to be notorious that the 
Roman Catholic population “are 
not, for the most part, open to reason 
and conviction (on the subject of 
religion), but that, on the contrary, 
such efforts as have been made to 
convert them from their own system 
have been usually met by abuse, 
violence, and public disturbance. It 
may be, and no doubt is, true, that 
such opposition has been frequently 
provoked by the ill-advised and offen- 
sive style of controversy adopted by 
some who have more zeal than dis- 
cretion or charity; but experience has 
proved that any organized efforts for 
this purpose, however moderately or 


*Bishop King’s opinion in reference to these enactments will prove that an enlightened 
and tolerant policy was not without its advocates even in those stern times. ‘‘ We have 
too many such laws already; and with God's help, shall never have any more, as long 
as I and my friends can help it. Soft laws and strict execution are what wisdom and 
interest would recommend us; and till we see some better use made of those we have, 
I think we ought to have no more in terrorem.”—Letter to Bishop Burnet, Mant, ii. 80, 
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judiciously conducted, are almost 
certain (at least in the outset) to be 
met in the same hostile and intolerant 
spirit.” Mr. Edwards’ references, 
besides, to the causes and effects of 
emigration on the Church and its 
position, are incontrovertible and full 
of foree. 


“An additional source of weakness to 
the cause of Protestantism in general, and 
of the Established Church in particular, 
was the spirit of emigration which began 
about the middle of this century to show 
itself; and which untilour own days was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the various Pro- 
testant denominations. Thelands which had, 
during the troubles of the preceding century, 
become waste, and had consequently been 
let at a low rate to the settlers from Eng- 
land and Scotland, having now, through 
their industry, become much improved in 
value, were, on the termination of the 
leases, subjected, through the coyetousness 
of the landed gentry, to a rack-rent, which 
the occupiers were unable to pay with any 
prospect of independence or comfort to 
themselves. Their placeswere accordingly 
supplied, to a considerable extent, by a 
Romish tenantry, who, accustomed to a 
sordid mode of life. and eager for possession, 
were prepared to offer (though not always 
to pay) any amount of rent that might be 
demanded: while their predecessors sought 
a new field of labour and enterprize in the 
British colonies; bringing thither the thrift 
and industry, the intelligence and religion 
so much needed in the country which they 
left behind. It is only in our own day 
that the descendants of many of those who 
thus sowed to themselves the wind, have 
reaped the whirlwind, in ruined circum- 
stances and alienated inheritances.” 


Mr. Edwards sums up the points of 
his Essay in a series of paragraphs 
which may be said to embody in brief 
the History of the Church in Ireland. 


“That the Church of Ireland was, in 
her origin and for the first 700 years of her 
existence, independent of, and not unfre- 
quently opposed to, the authority of the 
See of Rome; and, during the greater part 
@ that period, was comparatively free from 
the errors and corruptions of the faith 
gradually introduced under its auspices 
among the other Churches of Western 
Christendom. 

“That the eventual recognition in Tre- 
Jand of the Papal Supremacy, and the sub- 
sequent complete conformity of the Irish 
Church with that of Rome, were brought 
about, first through the influence, and 
finally by the authority of England. 

« Phat the period during which the Papal 
Supremacy was legally recognised in Ireland 
was Dot much more than half that during 
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which it had been unknown, and very little 
exceeds that which has elapsed since its 
rejection. 

“That the renunciation of the Pope's 
Supremacy and the adoption of the various 
points of the Reformation were effected in 
Ireland in a legal, orderly, and canonical 
manner, in accordance with the then exist- 
img constitutions both of Church and State. 

“That the bishops andclergy of the Church 
at present established in Ireland, are the 
direct successors and legitimate representa- 
tives of the bishops and clergy of the 
ancient Church; and that, on the contrary, 
the bishops and clergy of the Roman com- 
munion derive their succession and orders 
from foreign Churches; and were intruded 
(contrary to the canons of the universal 
Church) into offices already full. 

“That the Church of Ireland, although 
for centuries connected with that of Eng- 
land by the bonds of a common doctrine, 
discipline, and ritual, as well as by constant 
intercommunion, and in recent times 
politically united with it as the recognised 
Church established in this realm, is never 
theless no mere off-shoot or mission from it, 
but a coeval, independent, national Church. 

“That every existing inheritor or pur- 
chaser of land in Ireland holds his property 
subject to the original grant of the tithes 
of the same to the Church; and this re- 
served rent being now, at a great sacrifice, 
made payable directly by the proprietor 
himself, instead of by his tenants, every 
semblance of hardship or injustice is re- 
moved, 

“That the ancient Church lands in Ire- 
land, though originally held in trust for 
the benefit of the Church, were never, to 
any extent (at least in Ulster), in her actual 
possession, until they were re-granted, 
after the forfeitures, by James I., who like- 
wise reserved by charter considerable tracts 
of glebe land for the use of the clergyman 
in the several parishes included in ‘ the 
Plantation,’ which the present incumbents 
still possess. 

“That no part of the endowments of 
those religious establishments which were 
founded during the period of Romish 
ascendancy in Ireland, passed into the pos- 
session of the Reformed Church; the whole 
being granted by the Crown to lay impro- 
priators, whose representatives still enjoy 
the greater portion of them. 

“That a very large portion of the exist- 
ing property of the Irish Church is due 
either to the exertionsor to the liberality of 
her bishops and other members since the 
Reformation; many large amounts, both 
in lands and tithes, which had been fraudu- 
lently seized having been recovered; many 
impropriations having been purchased back 
with private funds; and several munificent 
bequests having been from time to time 
made in her favour. 


“Phat the feelings of hatred on the one 
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side, of contempt on the other, and of 
distrust on both, which have exercised 
s0 constant and pernicious an influence on 
the relations between the native Irish and 
the descendants of their English conquerors, 
did not take their rise from religious dif- 
ferences, but are to be traced to a period 
when both races were alike in subjection to 
Rome; and that the question of religion 
was a subsequent, and has always been a 
secondary element, in these mutual feelings. 

“That the failure of the Church of Ire- 
land, after the Reformation, to retain the 
mass of the population in her allegiance is 
fairly accounted for, on the one hand, by 
the unfortunate course adopted by the 
authorities in Church and State, in present- 
ing and enforcing the Reformation in such 
an exclusively English aspect as made it all 
but certain to be rejected by the native 
Irish; disregarding or neglecting those 
methods of instruction and persuasion 
through the medium of their own language 
and customs, which might have been effec- 
tual to remove their prejudices and to win 
them to the truth; and on the other, by 
the wicked policy of the court of Rome in 
working on the anti- English feeling of the 
native chieftains and their followers, and 
thus stirring up a succession of plots and 
insurrections against the English Govern- 
ment which lasted through the greater part 
of the seventeenth century. 

“That as the Chureh’s action was all 
but suspended during the bloodshed and 
persecutions of the seventeenth century, so 
her legitimate influence was paralyzed by the 
jealous policy and unprincipled selfishness 
which characterized the conduct of public 
affairs during the eighteenth ; making all 
appointments, and almost all legislature, 
subservient to the exigencies of English 
party politics, or private interest and fa- 
vouritism. 

“ That notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, and the actual loss of thousands of 
her members, at first by slaughter, and 
afterwards by emigration; and notwith- 
standing the vast diminution of her original 
property, whether by fraud and violence or 
by legislative interference, the Church has 
progressed in numbers, influence, and 
spirituality, and more particularly since 
the commencement of the present century ; 
and that she is now on the whole in a more 
flourishing and satisfactory condition than 
at any period since the Reformation.” 


It was manifestly desirable that 
there should be a correct and autho- 
ritative statement of the statistics of 
the Irish Church, and in this depart- 
ment Dr. Lee has rendered inestim- 
able service. In his own previous 
pamphlets, in that of Mr, Hume, and 
in numerous other publications, par- 
ticular portions had been illustrated. 
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The case of the alleged 199 panes, 
with incumbents and e:noluments, 
in which there are no Protestants, 
was dealt with conclusively by the 
Primate of Ireland and _ others ; 
but it remained a desideratum that 
there should be such an exami- 
nation of the whole matter as would 
close the mouths of adversaries, we 
are obliged to say not very scrupulous 
as to facts, and prevent the repetition 
of injurious calumnies in parliament- 
ary speeches. Mr. Lee has compressed 
the entire case into his Essay, and 
no oue can pretend to understand 
the problem without consulting his 
pages. We much mistake if the re- 
sult of perusing them on every ean- 
did mind will not be the conviction 
that, considering all the difficulties 
created for her by her connexion with 
the State, and all the social influences 
which have thinned her numbers, and 
retarded her missionary labours, the 
frish Chureh has done wonders in 
holding her ground spiritually, andin 
fortifying the interests of the Crown 
in the country against a succession of 
conspiracies and malignant agitations. 

In Mr. Anderson, again, the Church 
bas found a calm, earnest, philosophic 
champion, who states all those “‘ Ditti- 
culties” without a shade of prejudice, 
and with the lucidness of the accu- 
rate and patient thinker. It will be 
impossible for any one to charge him 
with being the mere advocate of the 
institution which he supports. With 
perfect independence he applies him- 
self to investigate the course of 
Church affairs from age to age, and 
traces many of the moral evils which 
we to-day deplore to their causes in 
the errors of legislators, who often did 
the very worst possible thing with the 
very best intentions. The attempt to 
suppress the Irish language, for ex- 
ample, laid the foundation of the 
secret society system, by giving the 
people a power of communicating 
with each other in a tongue the go- 
verning classes did not understand— 
and hence came a feigning of igno- 
rance of the English tongue in courts 
of law which is not unknown even 
now, and all the vices and weaknesses 
of character which conscious conceal- 
ment creates. It was a political 
motive entirely which forbade the 
Irish Church to tender its minis- 
trations to the people in their own 
language. The anti-Irish policy, 
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which was the base of all the evils 
of Ireland, reached its height in pre- 
Reformation times. The agents of it 
were the Roman Catholic bishops. 
It was they who inspired the oppres- 
sions of the people in the interest of 
England. The Franciscan, Brennan, 
furnishes a key to much of the mise- 
ries of Ireland, in giving a translation 
of the oath of Henry VIL, which 
was taken by all the bishops, in 
which they promised, on behalf of 
the King, to “ execute the censures of 
the Church,” under the authority of 
Innocent VIII., against all who 
should disturb or trouble the Sove- 
reign, or cause commotion or rebel- 
lion, or aid, support, or comfort 
traitors or rebels that intended the 
destruction of his lordship of Ire- 
land.” In making themselves, for the 
sake of the advantages their Church 
derived thereby, undertakers for the 
invader, those bishops inaugurated 
the system which in subsequent times 
bore bitter fruit—to the double de- 
struction both of the purity of reli- 
gion and the peace of the State. But 
we cannot dwell on Mr. Anderson’s 
Essay, tempting as are many of the 
lines of inquiry which his fertile 
mind suggests: we content our- 
selves with earnestly commending 
it to the attention of all who can 
admire a thoughtful exposition, full 
of aren and originality. 

he closing composition—a second 
from Mr. Byrne’s able pen—is more 
akin to Mr. Anderson’s than to any 
of the other papers. His most strik- 
ing statement is that it depends 
upon the Irish Church whether, 
during the new era of religious 
thought, the educated Roman Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland shall 
pass from their own creed, with its 
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new “developments” which offend 
them, to a species of superior infi- 
delity, or to Protestantism. It is of the 
highest importance that the clergy 
who may hope to fill the place of 
guides to those persons in their time 
of unsettlement, should be an edu- 
cated clergy, such as an Established 
Church secures, and the doubt that 
will occur to many is whether even 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland are as 
a class fully up to the mark for the 
duty. There is a good deal that is 
hazy about most of the references 
that are met with on all hands to the 
“new era of religious thought ;’ and 
if any one should imagine that the 
way to extend religion is to diminish 
the severe truth of ancient doctrine, 
we should be compelled to dissent 
from him ; but what, unquestionably, 
we do want, and nowhere more than 
in Ireland, is a highly-trained race of 
defenders of the simple faith which 
the Irish Church held in the days 
when it owed no allegiance to a 
foreign Bishop, and acknowledged no 
authority to impose upon it a creed 
not found in the Scriptures. 

The sum of the defence of the Irish 
Church is, in short, contained in the 
eloquent passage which closes Mr. 
Byrne’s Essay—and he and his co- 
labourers, in producing this volume, 
may claim confidently to have esta- 
blished the proposition which he puts 
thus forcibly—*She (the Irish Church) 
is the ark of Ireland’s civil welfare 
and of Ireland’s Christian faith.” We 
trust statesmen, who have spoken 
often rashly, and we will add igno- 
rantly, on this subject, will read with 
the attention which it deserves a 
volume that reflects credit upon the 
Irish clergy whose body has pro- 
duced its able and earnest authors. 
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